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“My vitrion of history is 
pessimistic", says 
FERNAND BRAUDEL, 
whose third volume on the 
history of capitalism 
appeared recently. Craig 
Cnamey meets the 83-year- 
old doven of the Annates 
school of French 
historiography (page 10) 
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(page 11) 

“The idea in this country i s 
that if you do two things yoy 
aren’t really serious about 
either of them”: Karen Gold 
talks to ROY BAILEY folk 
singer and polytechnic head 
of department (page 11) 

Bleeders, grieves, number- 
sellers, tide-waiters. In the 
wake of the new 
industrialism came a rapid 
DIVISION OF LABOUR 
and a fantastic array of new 
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Coraeld looks at some 1 8th 
century classified ads (page 
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Robert Hutchison considers 
the state of ARTS 
PLANNING 40 years after 
Keynes and in the wake of the 
Arts G ouncil’s horticultural 
plan for the regions (page 14) 
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The NAB under scrutiny 


The National Advisory Body has 
grown into n remarkably robust in- 
stitution - too robust perhaps for those 
who doubted whether a reasonable 
compromise could ever be struck, of if 
struck made to slick, between central 
and local government on the planning 
and management of polytechnics and 
colleges. The NAB has been an 
ussured success within the non-uni- 
versity sector, to Midi an extent indeed 
that now i! is difficult to conceive how 
polytechnics and colleges were plan- 
ned before 1982 (they weren't!). But 
the NAB’5 influence has not been 
confined to the wrong side of the 
binary tracks. It has become u pushy 
partner-rival of the University Grants 
Committee and there arc plenty of 
people in powerful positions who 
already regret that the UGC is not 
more like the NAB. The plannngofall 
higher education, not just the non-U 
part, will never be the same again. 

With the benefit of hindsight the 
success of the NAB may not appear so 
startling. It has filled a vacuum identi- 
fied as long ago as 1977 when the 
Oakes committee was set up to ex- 
amine how a national policy for 
polytechnics and colleges could be 
developed. This -vacuum became 
dangerously destructive after the cap- 
ping of the advanced further education 
pool. Something like the NAB had to 
be created - and quickly - if the whole 
non-university sector was not to col- 
lapse into chaos. 

Even the form of the NAB, the 
delicate self-regulating balance be- 
tween central and local government, 
was almost exactly predetermined by 
the deadlock that followed the -failed - 
putsch of 1981, when the Department 
of Education and Science attempted to 
remove the polytechnics from local 
authority control. After that the DBS 
had no choice but to do a deal with the 
local authorities, which in turn had to 
demonstrate that the issue of national 
coordination could be tackled success- 
fully within the traditional context of a 
central-local government partnership. 
The motives that led the DES and the 
local authorities to strike the original 
NAB bargain are as persuasive as ever; 
neither partner really has anywhere 
else to go. So in the circumstances the 
NAB could hardly be anything else but 
successful. Too much was, and is, at 
stake to contemplate failure. 

But two other factors, which could 
not so easily have been predicted, have 
contributed to the NAB’s present high 
reputation. First, at a time when 
institutions generally are falling into a 


disrepute and public affairs too often 
seem to be marked by cynicism, defen- 
siveness and immobility, the NAB 


seems to be an exception. Here Is a 
new institution that seems to work. Of 


NAB have made the best of their 
opportunities. Both committee chair- 
men, First Mr William Wnldegrave and 
now Mr Peter Brooke, have acted with 
great skill and discretion. The result 
has been to establish the NAB as a 
non-partisan institution that operates 
for much of the time under conditions 
of consensus and expertise. The chair- 
man uf the board, Mr Christopher 
Ball, has been higher education’s dis- 
covery of the 1980s. Love him or hate 
him, you certainly cannot ignore him. 
His energy has been a vita! ingredient 
of the NAB’s success. But perhaps the 
NAB’s most powerful secret weapon 
has been its superb secretarial headed 
by Mr John Bcvan. 

’Ihe other side of the NAB’s success 
- there has to be a catch somewhere - is 
its relative invulnerability from critic- 
ism. The review within the DES to 
decide whether the NAB should be 
confirmed as a permanent body seems 
to have been a perfunctory affair. How 
could it have been anything else when 
no credible alternative existed? The 
most outspoken critics of the NAB 
seemed at times obsessed by a natural 
but naive nostalgia for the might-have- 
been of 1981. Tneir views could easily 
be dismissed as the bad-loser whinge- 
ing of political Innocents, and as such 
summarily dismissed. The NAB lost 
the “interim” in its title without serious 
scrutiay. Indeed its empire was ex- 
tended to include the voluntary col- 
leges as a reward for its conspicuous 
success. 

Such a robust institution as the NAB 
should perhaps have been subjected to 
mare searching, although construc- 
tive, criticism. it mighthayehelped the 
NAB to stay young and - snail w 6 say, 
humble? For there is a slight danger 
that the very feebleness of many of trie 
critics may encourage a high-handed- 
ness on the part of NAB members and 
officers. But a much more serious 
danger is the first, that the NAB will 
get set in its increasingly middle-aged 
ways in the absence of any serious 
challenge that keeps it on its toes. All 
institutions, however vital, become the 
victims of administrative sclerosis; 
procedures reproduce themselves, 
thinking becomes more rigid, “house” 
traditions become entrenched. 

It is in this spirit that the critical 
assessment of the NAB’s performance 
of Dr Peter Knight, the new director of 
the City of Birmingham Polytechnic, 
(page 12) should be received. It is not 
necessary to agree with all, or any, of 
what Dr Knight has to say to believe 
that such constructive criticism is to the 
ultimate good of the NAB. Dr 
Knight's case rests on three simple 
points: the NAB’s funding methodolo- 
gy is hopelessly contrived and based on 
distinctions that are not defensible: it 
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all institutions, might make things 
worse. What is needed is a more 
sophisticated not a simplified 
approach to funding. Of course not 
sophistication in the sense of even 
more cumbersome formulas, but in the 
complementary senses of acquiring a 
much greater understanding of how 
the cost structures of institutions are 
built up and of applying a disciplined 
subjectivity to judging the needs and 
potential of individual polytechnics 
and colleges. Formulas and figures 
may help with the first but not the 
second. 

Dr Knight’s second charge against 
the NAB is also fair enough, so far as it 
goes. The NAB has made no coherent 
effort to draw up an institutional map 
of the non-university sector. Partly this 
is because such an operation would be 
highly sensitive and, unless handled 
with the greatest care, could be wreck- 
ed on the same rock as the 
polytechnics' UDI of 1981; partly 
because so long as local authorities 
demonstrate any capacity sensibly to 
determine the pattern of their institu- 
tions the NAB is wise to take a back 
seat (a good example is the Inner 
London Education Authority's 
scheme for a London institute that 
embraces its arts and design colleges): 


partly because it is difficult to envisage 
a sensible pattern of institutions for tne 
non-university sector without taking 
more account than the NAB is present- 
ly able of what is happening in the 
university sector. 

His third criticism is much weaker. It 
is simply not fair to base the damning 
charge that the NAB has sold out to 
university values on the slender evi- 
dence that it chose to establish a 
research rather than continuing educa- 
tion fund. It can only be sustained if all 
research is regarded as the prerogative 
of the universities, a conclusion which 
the NAB is strenuously trying to deny 
on behalf of the polytechnics. A much 
more balanced conclusion would he 
that the NAB has gone about as far as 


course many people, especially has failed to develop a coherent policy 
perlmps in polytechnics, object to the for institutions (as opposed to subjects 
NAB; they may even regard it as a or students); and it nas adopted the 


NAB; they may even regard it as a 
conspiracy by politicians, administra- 
tors and other managerial opportunists 
to repress the academic ambitions of 
their iifetltu tions, Yet in a curious 
sense most are Blgd that the NAB 
exists. Just by being there and acting 
decisively it seems to have raised the 
collective morale of the non-university 
sector in an intangible but powerful 
way. The NAB has made the non- 
university sector count. 

Second, the people running the 


ethos of the universities. He does 
make other criticisms, about the 
NAB’s over-control of student uum- 
bers and the Impact of its policies on 
efficiency, but they are less significant. 

On the first Dr Knight is right. The 
ronding methodology has become so 
Byzantine that soon only one or two 
people on the technical and data group 
(ana on The THES\) will understand 
what is going on. But his preferred 


solution, uniform funding formulas for 


His second piece of evidence to 
justify this charge of subservience to 
university values is the NAB’s growing 
concent with the "unit of resource. 
Dr Knight is right to criticize those who 
elevate the "unit of resource” into a 
fetish behind which many conservative 
and inflexible practices can shelter. 
Maybe the UGC fell into this trap 
between 1975 and 1982. But the NAB 
is surely right to be concerned about 
the effect declining resources and 
rising student numbers are having on 
the public sector's fabric - physical, 
professional and academic. 

So Dr Knight’B charges probably 
have to be dismissed - not because 
they are wrong in substance because 
the NAB is already fully aware of the 
difficulties and dilemmas which he has 
described. Yet this conclusion does not 
invalidate the process of constructive 
criticism to which the NAB, like the 
UGC, the DES and al( public bodies, 
should be routinely subjected. It Is 
important to develop and sustain a 
positive dialogue about the future 
policies of the NAB now that the 
negative I-wouldn’t-start-from-here 
’ criticism has died away. This can only 
strengthen what is already a robust and 
successful institution. 


The university pay crisis 


University teachers have now had to 
wait six months for the salary increase 
that was due to be paid in the spring 


settlement. Lecturers in polytechnics 
and colleges have had to wifit just as 
long, but at least n provisional deal has 
been struck which they arc now con- 
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university pny negotiations. 

Welcome as such an outcome would 
, be-in the short term, its effect would 
i Simply be to roil ovpr the accumulating 
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pay to another year. As: the vice 
chancellors recognize in their recent 
letter to Sir Keith Joseph, the Secret- 
ary.of St ate for Education and Science, 
wc now face a gathering crisis on 
university salaries. This crisis cannot 
be solved within the existing salary 
negotiating machinery. Because of 
their dwindling cash-limited grant, 
universities haw almost no room for 
manoeuvre while the Association of 
University Teacbera has little effective 
bargaining strength. The Committee 
A-B structure has degenerated, into 
little more, than a device for producing 
shotgun Settlements that tend tb ff 
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Die Department of Education and 
Science , cannot . continue to make 
hopelessly unrealistic assumptions ab- 

fnrL? ,n f re “ es to setting the 
increasingly inadequate university 

Sn nt an C“ ien fasts!* on its hands. A 

of the he alth of 
die whole university teaching profes- 
sion IB now UTOnntlu x v . 


The Departmental OiB« 
September ]3th 
Dear Professor Lapping, 

Thank you very much for y W 
postcard which I’ve now pul up « 
Departmental notlceboard. (Do all 
the women in Ibiza really go round 
the beach like that?). 

As you will know it’s now getting 
nearer to the beginning ofanewtern 
and I'm accordingly writing to you it 
Dr Qulntock’s suggestion to bring 
you up to date on some “confidents 
matters”. 

You'D be pleased to hear Hut 
we’ve been able to retab your pro- 
fessorial phone-line. That Is, the o» 
with a direct outside Une which can 
be used between three and half-pad 
four In the afternoon. But as you'll 
remember the university is my 
concerned about this privilege being 
abused so special coinbbatlon locks 
have now been fitted to such phone, 
Your secret number, without which 
you ’ll be unable to lift the receiver, Ik 
86-42-78-36-19 

Unfortunately this Is easily con- 
fused with the departmental con- 
fidential number for using tbepboto* 
copier, a system which we were 
forced to introduce this year when n 
found that the Psychology Dept- 
ment (typical!) had been doing am- 
dreds of copies without paying! The 
number to dial here Is: 
85-43-61-36-19 

Some other secrets. There is stfis 
professorial “hot-line" to the Vice 
Chancellor which of course is only 
available In cases of extras* 
emergency (eg some vague Indication 
in a colleague of the onset of b 
terminal llbiess) but this has new 
been changed from 9471 to 8632, and 
in order to circumvent the possibility 
of the number being accidentally 
discovered by outsiders, youar* 
asked to introduce yourself initlMy 
with your “designated nom-m* 
plume”. The Registrar rang/este- 
day to tell me that the theme for tig 
year will be Animals of the EngU » 
Countryside and your personal nan* 

WUI be! BADGER 

Finally, something about 
Word - Processor - and - Compoiu. 
This U a brand new piece of equ£ 
ment which was bought Iasi t yearn 
our department (in conjunction 
Nalgo, the Catering Department ana 
the Sports Centre) to help out wJJ 
secretarial and administrative pro* 
lems. I'm afraid that I haven 
seen it myself because ever sum* 
arrived Dr Quintock has spentn^ 
and day sitting looking at the scow 
getting what he calls “the hang w 
But he did decide last month to 
the secret staff and student 
to it”, so that we now needs 
code (available only to Dr Own™ 
me, yon, and someone . 

Catering Department). Yon JJL 
first ‘log in” with your namwr 
which b: 

8746392 ^ 

and then give your password (“j®’ 
to be slightly obscure s 
apparently some student 
are very good at guessing sih* 
words as “wives' names” elc)* 
word is therefore: , 

ZEUGMA (Dr Quintock says T"” 

"ssaajss 

onolr. d. nv 4lv ohnirt WHIT 


nlverrity Teacbera has little effective "OewKS tte nmTnri 1 Uke 
lrgaining strength. The Committee the IaST m ’ l !^^ Qt,onb, “ :ka 89. 
-B structure has degenerated i 7“ ® vc n the case 


Best Wishes 
Maureen (Departmental 
P.S. I’m sorry this letter is h 
state but when Dr Qutotock _ 
lying on. my desk he bnm«-! 
crumpled It up and threw It tn* ... 
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Bad management was to 
blame for crisis at PNL / 


by Karen Gold 

The Polytechnic of North London 
must reject once and for all the idea 
that it is a prisoner of its past or of its 
public image, the independent report 
on the polytechnic published this week 
recommends. 

Its real nature and achievements arc 
very different from Its image, and have 
much in common with any other 
institution of higher education, the 
inquiry concludes. But concerns about 
its management- in particular internal 
communication and dealing with out- 
side bodies - were justified, it says. 


expressed. Real decision-making was 
thought to take place outside die 
"tangle of committees and plethora of 
procedures’*. 

Director Dr David MacDowall took 
early retirement at the end of last year, 
just before the committee was estab- 
lished. The report says a residue of 
hostility and lack of trust towards 
senior managers remains, and a new 
director must be appointed who can 
deal with this as well as improving 


deal with this as well as improving 
structures which have already been 
changed by the acting director Dr John 
Beishon. The new director must have 




The inquiry was set up by the Inner 
London Education Authority at the 
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Wide brief 
for Croham 
review 

by John O’Leary 

Lord Croham has been given an unex- 
pectedly wide-ranging, eight-point 
brief for his committees review of the 
University Grants Committee. 

A letter of guidance from Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, leaves the way open 
for the committee to recommend sub- 
stantial changes in the UGCs role nnd 
[Methods of operation. But it rules out 
the establishment of a single planning 
body for all higher education. 

Sir Keith tola Lord Croham that his 
committee’s terms of reference had 
been widely drawn and he did not wish 
to prescribe its work. His eight sug- 
gested areas of inquiry were those the 
Government considered significant. 

They were the UGC's constitutional 
position and role in relation to the 
universities and Government: its re- 
sponsibilities and effectiveness; 
whether it should remain an advisory 
bod? with no formal executive respon- 
sibility; its ability to promote inter- 
university collaboration and rationa- 
lization; the accountability of both the 
UGC and the universities to the Gov- 
ernment and Parliament; the UGC's 
membership, internal structure and 
raffing; and its working methods. 

Sir Keith also asked Lord Croham to 
consider the implications of the Jarratt 
toport on university efficiency for the 
role and functions of the UGC. And he 
asked that the review should note 
points which may be relevant to other 
Public bodies. 

■. TJe letter included a hint of changes 
uie relationship between the UGC 
and the Scottish universities arising 
bom the Scottish Tertiary Education 
Advisory Council’s own review, which 
b^expected to be published next 

. Relations with the two universities 
“L Northern Ireland - also the subject 
r[ ■. separate review - were also 
righted in the letter, as was the role 
ot the UGC in medical education and 
relationship between medical 
i and the National Hpalth Ser- 

pofflntittee was invited to inter- 
JS* Sir Keith or other ministers, as 
' SSL?* servants. While acknow- 


Send in the 
student clowns 

Students last week auditioned for 
places at the College for Clowns 
being established at Blackpool's 
Tower Circus, with real jobs waiting 
for the successful few who make it 
through the auditions and the 
training. 

More than 40 people turned up to 
perform their party tricks to front of 
the circus’s resident clown Grimble, 
its ringmaster Norman Barrett, and 
the owners, Peter and Christine Jay. 
Almost all were unemployed. 


Newnham College, Cambridge, and 
former senior chief HMl. Its other 
members were Professor RalfDahren- 
dorf, former director of the London 
School of Economics, and Mr Clive 
Jenkins, general secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Scientific, Technical and 
Managerial Staffs. 

It followed much publicised demon- 
strations and litigation over philoso- 
phy student and National Front mem- 
ber Patrick Harrington. It describes a 
divided polyteclutic in wltlch outsiders, 
such as HM Inspectorate and the 
Coundl for National Academic 
Awards, were seen as “somewhat 
unwelcome intruders who can some- 
times be ignored and against whom 
one should always defend oneself'. 

The risks in the situation where 
some parts of the polytechnic were 
allowed to consider themselves the 
real and only polytechnic “seem not to 
have been appreciated by either the 
court (of governors) or senior manage- 
ment’*, the report says. 

Staff giving evidence felt powerless 
to influence day to day events even os 
mundane as supplies of chalk or cir- 
culation of mail. Ignorance of an 
overall policy for PNL was frequently 


vigour, vision, clear-sightedness, sure- 
footedness, political sensitivity and the 
ability to inspire confidence and to 
communicate, the report says. 

The report rejects accusations of 
improper political meddling in PNL 
either by the ILEA or the court of 



Decline of 
the Roman 
empire, 15 


governors. But committee members 
found some people in the p ilytechnic 
“tend to see things in crud j political 
terms", and that there was i tendency 
to use outside political channels. 

Politics was involved In the protests 
against Mr Harrington and in student 
union affairs. But the students' union 
also suffered from lack of communica- 
tion with the polytechnic’s manage- 
ment. The maiority of students were 
uninformed about students’ unions 
nnd were above all concerned with 
gaining good qualifications. 

The management is criticized for not 
dealing with the Harrington affair in 
mid- 1983, before it became serious. 
However intractable the situation, the 
polyteclmic could have done more to 
reduce its sufferings through informal 
discussions and more sophisticated 
interpretation of the code of conduct 
and Legal decisions, the report says. 

The committee's recommendations 
emphasize that “given a clear effort of 
will at all levels, there is no reason why 
the polytechnic should not manage 
it wit effectively". The importanceof a 
new and dynamic director is stressed. 
The court of governors should be 
smaller, have more industrial and 
commercial representation and be bet- 
ter known id the polytechnic. 

Senior management should also be 
more knowledgable of and known in 
the different buildings. A communica- 
tions system sboula be set up, with 
more places for staff and students to 
meet informally. More advantage 
should be taken of the advice of 
outside bodies such as external ex- 
aminers - the committee says it was 
particularly worrying that most of its 
points had been made by others before 
but not implemented. “What the 
polytechnic needs is not so much 
changed structures as changed atti- 
tude?’, It says. 

Details, page 4 
Leader, back page 


Scientific research used for commercial data 


by David Jobbins 
Universities are supplying information 
on key scientific and technological 
research to a commercial compute- 
rised database although a wide range 
of safeguards have yet to be agreed. 

Longman Cartermiil, part of the 
Longmans publishing empire, is com- 
piling the database, styled British 
Expertise in Science and Technology, 
ready for a launch in the new year. 

The initiative springs from a «Pprt 
by the Advisory Cound] for Applied 
Research and Development, which 
drew attention to the ways universities 
and polytechnics could make their 
activities more readily available to 
industry. When the database is com- 


plete, industrial subscribers will be 
able to feed in their requirements and 
receive up to date and comprehensive 
Information on relevant research. 

Outline proposals were drawn up by 
the University Directors of Industrial 
Liaison group, and the scheme was put 
out to tender last year. This year both 
the Committee and Vice Chancellors 
and Principals and the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics gave their 
support to. tbe plan. 

In May the CVCP gave the green 
light for universities to benn to supply 
data. According to. Mr Michael 
Toberts, managing director of Long- 
man Cartermiil, approximately 40 uni- 
versities and 28 polytechnics have 


But vice chancellors and the com- 
pany have yet to agree on the terms of 
a code of practice which governs how 
data is compiled, checked, handled 
and marketed. The CVCP is taking 
legal advice on whether the code is 
sufficient protection for universities if 
they become dissatisfied with the way 
BEST operates and want to pull out. 

Opinions are divided on whether a 
code under which universities may 
simply cease to supply and update their 
entries is sufficient, or whether a more 
stringent legal constraint is needed. 

The company has agreed to' the 


establislunent of two key monitoring 
bodies an independent advisory com- 
mittee chaired by Sir Alastair Pilking- 
ton, and a liaison group on with 
representatives from universities and 
polytechnics. 

The Association of University 
teachers welcomed efforts to promote 
collaboration between universities and 
industry. But it expressed concern that 
data collection had begun before 
agreement had been readied on the 
code. 

It has afro advised its members to 
make clear that any information sup- 
plied to their university for the data- 
base should be used for that purpose 
alone. 


Fast- West clash over role Extramural rap from DES 
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by Paul Flather 

A clash of views between top British- 
German, and American businessmen 
and their Japanese counterparts over 
the proper research role of universities 
emerges an International suiyey car- 
ried out by MORI in five industrialized 

■fiS European and African 
businessmen believe 
should shift from doing todamentm 
research to producing more appfied 

work, while most Japans bustae^ 


wore, wane u»» 

'ES£5S$S£&S& 

tomuidseajor eceaitives at th«wP9* 
established, 

comp ames, showed six out of mn 
British . businessmen, eight of ! nine 

Cerm ?0 ,.tmdlbM^om^er- 


of five Japanese disagreed. 

According to the pollsters this sug- 
gests the Japanese have a dear idea of 
who creates ideas, and who develops 
and converts them. The Japanese seem 
to know what they want and ate 
enthusiastic about what they are get- 
ting. The westerners seims to frant 
universities to start turning out cheap 
applied research. 

The survey also showed that one in 
five businessmen point to a shortage of 
skilled staff as the main constraint on 
product development and innovation. 

The shortages were mentioned by 41 
per cent of Britfrh respondents ^com- 
pared with Japan (3T per amt), be- 
«afiiv ruv US fll) and West Ger- 


many (8). 

The survey, conducted this spring, 
indicates ttewfe, but tbe^rda^eTy 


by Maggie Richards 
A stern Indictment of current extramu- 
ral programmes and a plea for univer- 
sities to engage in widespread debate 
on the design of provision for the 1990s 
was delivered by a senior civil servant 
from the Department of Education 
and Science tnia week. 

Addressing a conference on re- 
sponsible bodies at Oxford, Mr Noel 
Thompson, under secretary at the 
DES, referred enthusiastically to the 
style of continuing education available 
in some American universities, and 
described one institution in particular 
where a small core of "entrepreneurial 
academics and business orientated 
administrators" bad created an “edu- 
cational powerhouse' 9 . .. . 

Through a scries Of questions about 
■ present provision he drew a highly 
critipal scenario of both tliework of Ihe 
«Tirflmnrel dBDartments and the in-* 


sponsible bodies at Oxford, Mr Noel be co unted almost on tbe fingers of one 

Thompson, under secretary at the band, he said. At present only one in 

DES, referred enthusiastically to the io was studring part-time, andof these 

style of continuing education available on jy one (J, fob was taking a first 
in some American universities, and degree. 

described one institution in particular Extramural departments appeared 
where a small core of "entrepreneurial t0 ^ offering “rattier nice samplers” of 
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volvemcnt of their parent universities. 

In particular he was concerned ab- 
out the failure of extramural depart- 
ments to attract educationally dis- 
advantaged mature students Into high- 
er education, and the failure of univer- 
sities generally to sustain strong com-' 
munlty links. 

Numbers of mature students cur- 
rently attending each university could 
be counted almost on tbe fingers of one 
hand, he said. At present only one in 
10 was studring part-time, anti of these 
only one in luO was taking a first 


: university work but indicating students ' 
should not be serious about studying. 
A great qppprtuhity was being losjt. 4 
Over the years, and; as a result of 
DES. imentjons to create a national; 

j. . : cpdttnded on page 3 
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The reform of student grants 


It Ls unusual for the BBC’s prog- 
ramme planners to allow two 
succeslve periods or an hour-and-a- 
quarter for a documentary; but the 
two-and-a-half hours devoted last 
week to design on BBC2 amply 
Justified the allocation. Despite the 
title. Designs on Britain was enough 
to confuse anyone and the subtitles 
enough to depress them. So were 
early sequences showing the de- 
molition of the Triumph factory. 

That was symptomatic of the 
British disease - the failure to 
recognize the crucial importance of 
design until it's too late, and then, 
when it is valued, concentrating on 
the packaging rather than the 
product. The annual exhibitions In 
any polytechnic or college of art 
confirm that our packaging Is some 
of the best In the world. But while 
tfaat Is superb, the Industrial design 
of the products, while admirable, Is 
often Insufficiently Integrated with 
the technology and the marketing. 

Designers talk about creativity 
but shudder at the prospect of dose 
links with mechanical production 
engineers. Engineers are so un- 
trained visually that they fall to see 


the necessity to themselves of Im- 
aginative solutions. It ought to be 
possible in a polytechnic - a place of , 
many arts and many skills - to get < 
alt these people to talk and work 
together and there Is some evidence 
In the polytechnic for which I am { 
responsible that they are beginning 1 
to do so; but It Is a long haul. One of 
the most lasting effects of any 
academic Institution is to put peo- 
ple into compartments and train 
their minds so that they will stay 
there. 

In the world of the arts and 
crafts, of design and technology, it 
is disastrous. Every made object 
has been designed by somebody, 
whether he or she knows It or not; 
design and technology are thus 
indissolubly linked. The profes- 
sions concerned with design were 
not always so divided. Italian desig- 
ners are trained In schools of 
architecture. Architects have his- 
torically been Involved with the 
design of products as well as build- 
ings- Adam, Mackintosh, Lethaby 
and many others. We now train 
them apart. 

The greatest Irony for ns - 
repeated several times In the prog- 
rammes - Is that young designers 
trained In this country nave to go 
abroad to find opportunities and be 
recognized. So there Is nothing the 
matter with our skills. What we 
have hilled to do, despite many 
efforts, Is to bring design and 
manufacture together. We nave the 
designers. So |t must be the manu- 
facturers, the company directors 
and accountants, who drag ns 
■ down. 

But there Is no need for gloom. 
David Sweetman’s programmes rc- 
.vealed a wealth of Ideas, (tall of 
colour and efficiency and fun, that 
ought to enrich the world. For 
drsign as one of the Italian desig- 
ners insisted, Is the art of everyday. 
We are producing a rich and 
• diverse world for everymnn. That, 
If I remember rightly, was one of 
my own phrases In several con- 
tributions- made without prepara- 
tion or scripts and therefore all the 
more serious! I am not alone In my 
concern. There are a lot of us 
around who care passionately ab- 
out the shape and character and 
detail of our developing world. We 
wilt change things yet. 

Patrick Nuttgens 


Sit . - Rupert Bristow's article ( THES, 
September 6) on student support is a 
timely reminder as hundreds of 
thousands of higher education stu- 
dents face a year of financial uncertain- 
ty . The decrease of the rea I value of the 
mandatory award by 17 per cent in 
comparison with its 1979 level, the 
abolition of the minimum award and 
the threat contained in the Fowler 
social security Green Paper of the 
denial of student entitlement to hous- 
ing and supplementary benefits means 
that financial, not academic or educa- 
tional, ability will determine who over- 
comes the hurdles to higher education. 

( All this, when last December Sir 
Keith Joseph promised to review the 
system of student financial support by 
the end of the Parliamentary session! It 
is clear that once loans were defeated 
in Cabinet in July, the Government did 
not have an alternative for student 
support. 

With respect, Rupert Bristow has 
unwittingly fallen into the same trap as 
the Government - he realizes the 
current system of student financial 
support is In urgent need of reform - 
but beyond suggesting the setting up of 
a review committee he has little to put 
forward in the way of an alternative. 
An alternative should not be based 

Medical libraries 

Sir, - Your article on the cash crisis 
facing the Medical Library of Edin- 
burgh University {THES, August 30) 
is a timely warning of the problems 
facing the libraries of all the medical 
schools. THES readers will be only too 
aware of the pressures generally feeing 
university libraries from a combination 
of cuts and above average inflation; 
but medical libraries are in an even 
more vulnerable position because of 
their historic links with the teaching 
hospitals. 

The longer teaching year, the de- 
mands for long opening hours from 
hospital based staff ana the fact that 
the library population will typically be 
at least doubted by NHS users places 
strains on service which can only be 
met by guaranteed recurrent fending 
above and beyond the level which the 
universities can themselves afford. 

Support from the NHS varies from 
region to region from nothing to as 
much as SO per cent of the medical 
library budget. Unless a coherent 
policy can be found, not only will 
Journal subscriptions be eroded, but 
staff posts and by extension opening 
hours, will be lost to the point where 
clinical teaching is not properly sup- 
ported. 

Youra faithfully, 

D. G. LAW 

SCONUL Advisory Committee on 
Medical Materials. 


on the Government’s pre-dictated 
terms of debate. An alternative should 
not shuffle around a given sum 
amongst the educationally ^deserving" 
and “undeserving*' defined solely with 
reference to the Government's econo- 
mic priorities. A genuine alternative 
should start from recognidon that the 
current system denies access to higher 
educarioo to those without alternative 
sources of income, to women, to 

H ie with low incomes, people with 
Hides, people with children and 
most particularly to those who have 
not had sufficient income to allow 
them to continue education beyond 
the age of 16. 

Such an alternative therefore should 
not accept a pre-determined basis for 
student support commencing at 18 but 
should Iook to the age of 16 for 
attainment of a sufficient level of 
independence to allow participation in 
further education. Our objective must 
be to extend the narrow confines of our 
higher education system, not to see 
them as sacred and therefore immut- 
able. 

Rupert Bristow gives tacit accept- 
ance to the concept of student loans in 
the student support system. He does so 
on the basis that the majority of EEC 
countries have mixed loan and grant 



Doing porridge 

Sir, - Like every other academic, I 
have always secretly cherished the 
dream of appearing In The THES. 
However, rd fondly Imagined that It 
would be for philosophy, not for 
porridge (THES t September 6). 


Funding 

Sir, - The report on “Eighteenth- 
century divisions of labour^ (THES. 
September 13) inadvertently omitted 
all acknowledgement to the Economic 
and Social Research Council, which 
funded the research. 

For the record: my thanks to the 
ESRC and to my indefatigable re- 
search assistant, Serena Kelly. 
PENELOPE. CORFtELD, 

Royal Holloway and Bedford New 
College, University of London. 

Tito myth 

Sir, - In my book Tito's Flawed 
Legacy, a reassessment of received 
Western opinion on contemporary 
Yugoslavia, I Ust a number of our 
compatriots who, for the last 40 years 
*^ , P cd , to . sustain the Tltolst 
myth. These include F. B. Singleton 
whomyou selected to review the book 
. (THES. September 6) and whose own 
reputation depends on discrediting my 
arguments. Mr. Singleton affirms that 
1 am “a fervent— One might almost say, 
processional, anti-communist": I 

would say Mr. Singleton is n profes- 
sional pro-Tltoist and proud wearer of 
Yugoslav decorations. 

Your readers may be interested In 
another anecdote involving Mr. Sing- 
leton, which has not yet been made 
public and which concerns the trial of 
‘ the Belgrade scholars, which you re- 
. ported last February. On the day of the 


of South African refugees now based 
in Angola. They are m this country 
for a three-month tour. These 
talented and very courageous young 
perfoemmers see their show - which 


includes drama, music, dancing and 
poetry - as a positive contribution to 


the struggle for the liberation of the 
people of South Africa. I agree; 


systems. Nowhere, does he say why 
such a system might be desirable - 
indeed the mere fact that the majority 
has such systems does not mean that 
they are necessarily a good thing. This 
in our opinion is not an argument for 
the introduction of student loons. 

The main point, missed in the arti- 
cle, is that one of the most important 
decisions regarding student financial 
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hence the porridge. Further dona- 
tions for tlus very worthwhile cause 
can be sent to me at the address 
below. 

Yours faithf ully, 

Dr KATHERINE MORRIS, 
Treasurer, 

Oxford Anti-Apartheid Group, 

86 Lonsdale Road, 

Oxford 0X2 7ER 

verdict, the BBC Serbo-Croat service 
was told to broadcast a programme on 
Western reactions and appointed as its 
producer Comrade M. Samolov, a 
Yugoslav communist, formerly em- 
ployed by the Yugoslav Radio (exter- 
nal service of Radio Belgrade). The 
lawyers for the defence, who had 
hoped Western support might sway the 
Yugoslav authorities handling the 
appeal, described the BBC program- 
me as “a stab In the back”. Comrade 
Samolov, having received dispatches 
from the BBC correspondents in the 
other Western capitals, chose Mr. 
Singleton to famish the British reac- 
tions. There were, he said, two groups 
■£*. i defence committee, 

! tt ' wl ? 8 MP *' includta 4 

Heifer .who were “friends of 
Yugoslavia and another group, com- 
posed of Yugoslav emigres and right- 
n l Br V > operate through the 
Nora'Beloff 

i-xr‘ aatiad i 


ment of Health and Social Security, it 
is suggested that students should no 
longer be eligible to claim housing and 
supplementary benefits and that the 
proposed review of student financial 
support will be responsible for any 
changes to student financing. 

However, as Mr Bristow points out 
the suggested Department of Educa- 
tion and Science Review is nowhere in 
sight, which could leave students in the 
unenviable position of not being able 
to claim welfare benefits but not be 
compensated for the loss of them by 
the DES. 

Yours faithfully, 

VICKY PHILLIPS, 

Vice President Welfare, 

National Union of Students, 

461 Holloway Road, 

London N7 6LJ. 

Degrees boom 

Sir, - It is with some regret and deep 
scepticism that I read your article 
(“Better degrees boom as hard work 
pays off,” THES, August 30), which 
suggests that students in the universi- 
ties arc now more capable and hard- 
working “than ever" and thus obtain- 
ing a larger proportion of 1st and upper 
2nd class degrees, 

Those of us in the polytechnics are 
rather more aware that, in a period of 
financial stringency, an institution 
under threat must do its utmost to 
improve its image to the community 
and, most importantly, to its finan- 
ciers. 

A cynic tike myself may claim that 
the most convenient method to height- 
en this prestige, given the absence of a 
national validating body, is to lower 
the threshold above which it awards 1st 
and 2nd class degrees. Thus the princi- 
ple of self-validation may have more 
than just a marginal effect in securing 
the said “boom*. 

This of course bears no relation to 
the national standard of the degree, 
nor to the calibre of the student; it 
merely reflects the extent to which 
universities are prepared (and cap- 
able) to undermine the quality of their 
awards in an attempt to ensure finan- 
cial solvency for the forthcoming 
years. 

■Rie distressing outcome of these 
actions is to exacerbate the binary 
divide and enhance the elitism already 
prevalent in these institutions. 

The most sensible way forward, I 
consider, is to extend the concept of 
nationally validated degrees to all 
institutions of higher education, thus 
ensuring a uniform standard of degree 
and an end to the unnecessary and 
undesirable battle for prestige. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. GEORGIOU, 

43, Hart Road, 

St. Albans, 

Herts. 
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I appealed to Mr. Peter Fraenkel. 
controller of the East European Ser- 
vices of the BBC, to be allowed the 
right to defend myself against alleaa- 
tions that I was exploiting the trialof 
my friends and was, by implication, an 

» * ^ eQ he 
toed, I asked the Minister of State. 
Mr. Malcolm Rifkind, why, at the 
npense of British taxpayers, profes- 

be entrusted with producing a BBC 

SrfSE 6 00 raen stBndi °8 trial for 
«*■ concepts of free- 
dom. Mr. Rifkind replied, on 22nd 

finruS'/tt ,c ? toria ‘ responsibility 
toe BBC". br ° adcaSt rosts ormly with 

t00 J c sp tk* natter with the 
Y<S ^ ? BC ’ Mr. . Stuart 

■m2S5 , k W ?°J gro S d t0 l0t * into toe 
. matter but missed the. point. In his 


Sir Edward's 
letter 

ft- 7 *** (THES, September 
13). in which you refer to the netE 
universities to cooperate more fab 
with the press, you refer lo Diana 
Warwick’s address to the Starnkn 
Conference of University InfoHj 
Officers. It » not clear whether C r 
reporter Mr Flather is quotina M 
Warwick verbatim or is paraphAZ 
her speech or interpolating his 
comments when he writes “Sir Edwud 
wrote to The Times last week . ta 
explain that Salford and Aston’ had 
been cut at least in part to give their 
new vice chancellors room Tor man- 
oeuvre". 

Sir Edward Parkes actually wrote- 
“It so happened that af about the tfa 
of the cuts Aston and Salford both 
acquired new and able vice chancd- 
lore. Partly aa a result of the cuts 
themselves .... and partly as a result 
of vigorous direction . . . ”. I see no 
justification for your reporter’s or 
perhaps Ms Warwick’s rendering of 
the sense of Sir Edward’s letter. 

The irony is of course the greater In 
that Ms Warwick was addressing the 
Standing Conference of University 
Information Officers meeting in the 
University of Reading. I am left onh 
with a question ‘Why is truth sacrificed 
to news?’ You, Sir, should at least 
attempt an honest answer - if only b 
the privacy of your office. 

Yours sincerely, 

S. R. BOSWORTH, 

Registrar, 

University of Salford. 

De La Salle 

Sir, - De La Salle resigned to its fete? 


(THES, September 6) Certainly not 
The Action Support Group of this 


college has fought long and hard over 
the past three years to keep it open sod 
will not concede defeat until the battle 
ends where it must, with the Secrctaiy 
of State’s decision on whether lo 
withdraw approval for course!. 
National Advisory Body committee’! 
recommendation of last week is cer- 
tainly a setback, yet the final decision 
rests at ministerial level and Sir Keith 
Joseph must take account of the view 
of Voluntary Sector Consultative 
Council which supports the proposed 
merger with the Liverpool Institute. 
Tills is now the first real challenge lo 
the VSCC. 

Meanwhile in Dc La Salle, the 
dominant mood among those of us 
who have day-to-day responsibility for 
the education of students is one of 
anger rather than resignation. 

Yours faithfully, 

SUSAN H. ZLOSNIK, 
and others, 

The Action Support Oroup, 

De La Salle College, 

Middleton, 

Manchester. 

Programme 

Sir, - Why have “degree cmirses' 
become “degree programmes 7 

Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT WALLS, 

Information Officer, .. . v . „ 
Royal Holloway and Bedford New 
College, University of Londo n. ^ 

reply to me, he suggested I w* 5 
wrongly opposing the recroitnwn 
BBC staff from inside Yugoslavia. Chi 
toe contrary, at this very time, wu- 
Oliver Morasc (BBC/TV) and I arc 
jointly commending a first-class cano 


member of Radio Yugoslavia 10 
ducc a BBC programme on the to*® 
which her own government na 
mounted against the Belgrade semr 


Sincerely, 

NORA BELOFF 
11 Belsize Road, 
London NW6 4RX. 


Letters for publication should arriv® J 
Tuesday morning. They should w 
short as possible and written on iw* 
side of the paper. The edflor re*^ 
the right to cut or amend them 
necessary. . • 
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East-West 

talk 

stops here 

gone enterprising student must now 
be considering a thesis on "The link 
between the Edinburgh Conversa- 
tions and crises In East-West rela- 
tions’'. 

The nnnnal informal meetings be- 
tween British and Soviet experts, 
held under the auspices of Edinburgh 
University have been preceded by 
bternational tension three times In 
(heir five-year existence, resulting 
Ihb week m their cancellation. 

In 1982, the British team, headed 
by Edinburgh’s principal, Dr John 
Barnett, went to Moscow shortly 
after the Soviet Invasion of Afgha- 
nistan. 

The following year, the university 
was criticized by the Government fra: 
going ahead with the meetings in 
Edfaburgh following the shooting 
down of & South Korean airliner by 
the Soviet Union. 

A week ago, however, the Soviet 
team pulled out of the Conversations, 
doe to begin last Monday, as a result 
of the previous day’s expulsion by 
Britain of 25 suspected Russian spies. 

Dr Burnett has stressed that the 
Invitation to the Soviet team, which 



Librarians ’should 
become ruthless’ 


'THK Spies 'Mess is a 

J0L ammon sum" 

Includes Lt Gen K. Mlchailov of the 
USSR defence ministry. Dr, Michael 
Nenashev, editor-in-chief of the 
Sovietskaya Rossfya newspaper, and 
Professor Gennady Yanaev, deputy 
chairman of the Union of Soviet 
Friendship Societies. 

“We at the university have in the 
past laid considerable Importance on 
maintaining such contacts under 
academic auspices through times 
when the international political cli- 
mate has been critical,” he added 
pointedly. 


Poly will open despite 
unions’ protest strike 


Urgent talks are being held aimed at 
protecting Liverpool Polytechnic from 
the double threat of indefinite strike 
action and financial collapse which are 
expected to hit the rest of the city. 

Mr John McKenzie, the polytechnic 
rector, was this week confident that 
the threatened industrial action by the 
dty's workforce would uot prevent the 
polytechnic from opening tor the start 
of toe new term in 10 days’ time. 

“Negotiations arc under way with 
the various unions, in particular the 
manual workers unions,’’ he said. 
These suggest that the poly will be 
regarded as a special case and that 
slier a symbolic Btrike of one or two 
days, the poly will be opened to all 
studentB.” 

As weU as trying to shore the 
polytechnic against long-term strike 
action, Mr McKenzie is also seeking to 
ensure that its finances will not run dry 
if the city council becomes insolvent, 
as has been predicted. 

.Early next week he Is due to meet 
Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of the 
ward of the National Advisory Body, 
Dr Edwin Kerr, chief officer of the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, and the senior officials at the 


Department of Education and Sci- 
ence. 

A number of options will be consi- 
dered, all aimed at safeguarding the 
money which the polytechnic receives 
from the Advanced Further Education 
Pool, amid fears that it may be di- 
verted by the city council ana used to 
sustain other basic cervices in the event 
of an emergency. 

Controversy nos broken out over 
whether the pool money - some £20 
million - is guaranteed to the poly- 
technic. The problem arises because 
the money is not paid direct to the 
polytechnic, but is channelled through 
the council. 

Meanwhile, Mr Peter Venn, Natfhe 
regional officer for Merseyside, is 
concerned about the plight of some 
1,500 members of the lecturers’ union 
at the polytechnic and at farther 
education colleges in Liverpool. All of 
them were threatened, along with the 
entire council workforce, with protec- 
tive redundancy notices. 

Now the local Natfhe branches have 
been asked to consider joining next 
week’s action. Mr Venn said: “There is 
no way Natfhe will stand by and let toe 
poly sink.” 


V-cs face new pay challenge 

by David Jobbins with about 60 Der cent on the 


Vice chancellors face a new challenge 
over low pay in the universities even 
before most groups of staff have 
settled in the 1985 salaries round. 

. University manual workers are pre- 
panng to model their claim for next 
year on the offer which is likely to be 
*°cepted by local government manual 
workers in what is likely to be the first 
preach of the 3 per cent pay factor set 
by ministers. 

TTie offer to local government 
manual workers Is worth 8 per cent 
overall and includes a £6 a week rise 


with about 60 per cent on the two 
lowest in toe universities. 

The employers’ side has already 
been warned In unofficial discussions 
that the unions’ claim is likely to mirror 
the offer to local government as a 
farther step in the tight to eradicate 
low pay in the universities. 

Union leaden point out that uni- 
versity employees, unlike their coun- 
terparts in local government do not 
benefit from bonus schemes and other 
ways of boosting pay. 

This year the employers were pre- 
nared to recard manual workers as a 


ministers. Denem rrum ramu kociun auu 

*Hie offer to local government ways of boosting pay. 
snual workers is worth 8 per cent This year the employers were pre- 
'erall and includes a £6 a week rise pared to regard manual workers as a 
r all. special case, settling on a deal worth up 

But the key factor for university to 6.7 percent for the lowest paid. Now 
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grades which will disanrar mmnanuf be financed through job loss« 


Extramural rap from DES 

Continued from front page only 36 per cent of part-time ac 


"•united from front page only 36 per cent of part-time academic 

,®' toe strong links between uni- staff came from within universities, 
rame? and their communities bad He was also sceptics! of the role of 
en diluted. the departments In provision oF updat- 

Major adaptations would be neces- tog programmes to industry, andenne- 
extramural departments al of toe general a^mstration of 
jjjld need to persuade their academic these programmes by universities, 

leagues It was not feasible for PICKUP, the progra^ of profes- 
sF3 ura ^P^tnrants to attempt the sfonal, industrial and ^mmerdri up- 
it would be nice to dating courses sponso^bytoeDES, 
them having a go, and nice to hear had worked well within university 

® arguments within universities." departments, he said. . 

uther issues of concern included the Referring to a recent wut to ^ 


by Adriana Caudrey 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, chairman 
of the University Grants Committee 
warned academic librarians this week 
that an imminent “information explo- 
sion" in the sciences will force them to 
become ruthlessly selective. 

Addressing Information 85, an in- 
ternational conference in Bourne- 
mouth of 1,000 librarians and archiv- 
ists, Sir Peter argued that university 
librarians could no longer be like 
“dragons”, boarding weighty tomes as 
if they were jewels. They should be 
classifying information, not entire 
documents. 

Sir Peter was addressing the confer- 
ence primarily in his role as chairman 
of the British Library's committee oil 
research and development and as pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Cambridge 
University, where he used to be vice 
chancellor. 

Speaking about his own subjects Sir 
Peter said: “Like most academics I 
moved from being a student to being 
an expert at 25. In my areas of interest 
there's 10 times as much to read as 
when I was an expert, and 1 am not 
even near retirement." 


He said that proliferation of in- 
formation was taking place both in the 
sciences and humanities, but that it 
was happening faster in the sciences 
because there the “frontiers of know- 
ledge are actually being extended all 
the time”. 

An information explosion is ex- 
pected in all sciences, he said, starting 
with chemistry. To prepare for this 
librarians should ’'manipulate in- 
formation, break documents into 
bits and reorganize them to get an 
overview of the subject”. 

He said that as a temporary measure 
librarians could ensure that only ma- 
terial which was regularly consulted 
was available. Unless there was more 
careful selecting and classifying of 
information he said that academics 
would soon be swamped “by the pages 
of the increasing number of learned 
journals". 

The conference, the first interna- 
tional one of its kind, was held jointly 
by the Association of Information 
Management, the Institute of Informa- 
tion Sciences, the Library Association, 


the Society of Archivists and the 
Standing Conference on National and 
University Libraries. 


WEA ‘near 
to financial 
collapse’ 

New statistics released this week show 
the Workers' Educational Association 
is facing a grave financial crisis, with 
several of its regional offices on the 
brink of bankruptcy. 

The figures, compiled from returns 
made by the WEA’s 15 English dis- 
tricts, reveal that every area is facing a 
projected shortfall in cash over toe 
next 12 months, an unprecedented 
situation for the WEA. 

The total projected deficit for the 
next financial year amounts to 
£285,000, and ranges from an esti- 
mated shortfall of almost £7,000 to one 
district to £35,000 in the worst affected 
region. 

The statistics are now to be for- 
warded to Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary 
of State for Education, to support the 
WEA's claim that a three-year reduc- 
tion in its grant aid from government, 
plus an enormous leap in the amount 
of cash university extramural depart- 
ments have clawed back for provision 
of joint courses, have had a dramatic 
effect on the association's financial 
resources. 

Now in difficult financial circumst- 
ances themselves, the universities have 
recouped £112, 861 this year. 

'Dowh the workers, page 12. 


Whatever the subject... refer to 

MAGMILLAN 

DICTIONARIES 


Launched in May of this year the first eight titles In the new paperback Macmillan Dictionary Series 
combined excellent and established works of teaching and reference with an attractive series format. 

Already the first eight titles have been reprinted to provide stock for students and teachers for the 
new academic term and now we are pleased to announce: 


FOUR NEW TITLES FOR AUTUMN! 

DICTIONARY OF ACCOUNTING □ 

R. H. Parker 

. an authoritative woik. which should be In ihe library of every accountant 
. . . this is certainly a book which ought to grow and flourish for many years 
to come.* The Accountant's Magazine 

208pp 0 333 39333 3 £8.95 

DICTIONARY OF MARKETING AND ADVERTISING Q 
Michael l Baker 

“Comprehensive reference, gives definitions to marketing and advertising 
terms from "AA* to ‘zapping’, including cross-references and numerous new 
terms " ■ Marketing News 

250pp 0 333 39332 5 £9.95 

DICTIONARY OF ASTRONOMY □ 

Valerie Illingworth 

“Admirably current, the material Is presented authoritatively . . high degree 
of accuracy and full coverage . . . excellent cross references. ' Library Journal 
448pp 0 333 39243 4 £9.95 

DICTIONARY OF ARCHAEOLOGY □ 

Ruth Whltehouse 

Ihe book;s 3,500 entries cover world archaeology up to the mediaeval 
period: Its greatest strength lies in its multitude of entries from lapan, the 
Americas, Australia and Oceania." The Times Educational Supplement 
612pp 0 333 37872 5 £9.95 - — 


The first eight titles: 

DICTIONARY OF LIFB SCIENCES □ 

E. A. Martin 

400pp 0 333 38647 7 £9.95 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENVIRONMENT □ 

Michael Aflaby 

536pp 0 333 37951 9 £8 95 

DICTIONARY OF ENERGY □ 

edited by Malcolm Blester 
314pp 0 333 36867 3 £7 95 

DICTIONARY OF INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY Q 

Dennis Langley and Michael She In 
392pp 0 333 37261 1 £8 95 

DICTIONARY OF MICROCOMPUTING Q 

Charles Sfppl 

544pp 0 333 37082 1 £8.95 

DICTIONARY OF DATA COMMUNICATIONS □ 
Charles sfppl 

544pp 0 333 37083 X £8.95 

DICTIONARY OF MODBHN ECONOMICS Q 

edited by David w. Pearce 
4B8pp 0 333 35173 8 E6.95 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIOLOGY □ 

edited by Michael Mann 

450pp 0 333 28194 2 £7.95 


Mi hnni.uiVi.' definitions and explanation! 

thoroughly cross-K’lomncnd 
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I INSPECTION COPY REQUESTS 

I : Teachers and lecturers fn the UK are 
invited to send for inspection copies 

I with a view to course adoption or 
recommendation, please tick the 
titles required, using this whole 

I advertisement as your order form 
• and return (no stamp required) to.- 
AHwn Bavaratock, Hacmilian Pits*, ■ 


Please send me Inspection copies of the titles ticked above. 


Position 


Institution 
Address _ 
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THURSDAY 

Holidays over, work begins. Or so il 
used to be. Our son arrives home 
after a camping holiday and 
announces lhar ne’s no longer signing 
on. "It's demeaning, " he says. “It's 
terrible. Kids, old people, couples 
with babies . . ."“Whal will you do7" 
I say. “Something.'' 

His sister, after n year on a Man* 
power Services Commission project, 
working two and a halfdays /or £47 a 
week, is back on the dole, and 
applying for community service jobs. 
She reports that they no longer tell 
applicants when a post has been 
mlcd; they can’t afford the postage 
for the hundreds they turn down. A 
friend fcJJs me that her son, an 
Oxford graduate in classics, after 
four years on the dole is now earning 
an equivalent sum by freelance writ- 
ing for computer magazines. 

When AIDS begins to hit the great 
and famous, money is suddenly made 
available to fight it. I wonder if a 
similar shift will occur as the children 
of Tory ministers, those who don't go 
straight into merchant banking, be- 
gin to succumb to this insidious blight 
of youth unemployment. Will funds 
suddenly be diverted from defence, 
and the information technology 
which supports it, to teaching, the 
social services, the arts - all those 
non-productive, unprofitable activi- 
ties which in the past have claimed 
the idealism and talent of the young? 

“I think they may be a lost genera* 
tion," my mend says. She is talking 
about her children, and about mine. 

FRIDAY 

Disguised as a freelance writer, I 
attend a press briefing by the Medical 
Research Council on a mortality 
study of the workforce at Harwell, 
Dounreay, Wlnfrith, and other nuc- 
lear research centres. The study is 
inconclusive, but nuclear talk at the 
I buffet lunch Is a fascinating revela- 
tion of the thinking that goes on at 
the top. 

"Our real problem has always been 
the media/ says one official. "As 
soon as they see the word 
‘leukaemia’ , it f s like a red flag." 
Indeed, the death rate from 
leukaemia in the nuclear work force 
is twice the national average. ' 
Primed by two glasses of excellent 


drinking whisky; on the tour boats, 
ten in paper cups. It's nil incredibly 
innocent, and prosperous, and En- 
glish. We don't see a single black or 
Asian face, though back on the High 
Street the house .Shelley's friend 
Peacock lived in is now an Indian 
i Tandoori restaurant, and there is a 
\ busy Chinese takeaway. Tlic sun 
\ comes out at six o'clock - how 
j wonderful to feel that unfamiliar 
1 warmth on one's face and hare arms. 

Back at home, f find a letter from a 
k civil liberties group at the university 
- where my younger daughter was 
briefly a student, until requested to 
leave after a student occupation, thus 
joining the immortal ranks of Shel- 
ley, and a few others. They arc 
considering mounting a civil liberties 
campaign, together with the student 
union and the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, directed at uni- 
versity disciplinary procedures. My 
own patient research into this epi- 
sode has yielded very little hard 
information, apart from the suspi- 
cion, amounting to a certainty, that 
the Special Branch was involved, and 
the interesting fact that the registrar 
is a Freemason. I will certainly 
cooperate in any way I can. 

SUNDAY 

I read in the Sunday paper that the 
British prison population has been 
increased by 5,40D in the past nine 
months; it appears that we are the 
most punitive society in Western 
Europe. I am not at all surprised, 
si nee I have been doing a count of the 
English poets who served time in 
prison, chiefly for political reasons, 
including Wyatt, D Avenant, Surrey 
and Raleigh (who were both ex- 
ecuted, of course), Donne, Bunyun, 
Leigh Hunt, Wilde. 

My friend's son has spent eight 
hours in the cells for painting 
Hiroshima shadows on the pavement 
in Reading; my daughter has been 
detained overnight at least twice on 
public order charges, later dropped 
or dismissed. It was the American 
Thoreau who said: "Under a govern- 
ment which imprisons any unjustly, 
the true place for a just man is also a 
prison." 

MONDAY 

Thoughts of the new term. The 
salaries of two and a half members of 
our department, including my own, 
are now subsidized by the depart- 
ment’s share of fees paid by Amer- 
ican students who come for one or 
two terms to sample British universi- 
ty wares. This year there will be 75 
American students taking courses in 
our department, with about 30 home 
students In each year enrolled for 
honours degrees. 

I believe these figures can be 
matched at most other British univer- 
sities, and wonder what form of 


red wine, 1 ask the gentleman from 
Harwell what the chief argument for 
nuclear power is, in view of the risks. 


genteel prostitution we are currently 
engaged in, what the long-term con- 
sequences will be, and whose fault it 


iment for is, theirs or ours. 


“The country couldn't have survived 
the con! strike otherwise," he Bays. 
For "the country." shall we read “the 
government of the day?” 


SATURDAY 


Country pleasures. We’ve been in 
London for the whole of this cold, 
wet summer, ideal for sitting at one’s 
desk, since there’s been absolutely 
no temptation to do anything else. 
No rain today, so we decide to drive 
to Marlow, to see Shelley's house 
and walk along the river. The house 
is a row of four neo-Gothic cottages 
in deteriorating condition, right on 
the main road; one of the cottages is 
for sale, at £75,000. 

In 1817 Claire Clairmont took 
shelter hero with Shelley and Mary, ' 
and the infant they called Alba after 
its absent father, nicknamed “Albd” 
for “L. B.’\ or Lord Byron. Mary, 
Claire’s step-sister, was pregnant 
with her second child by Shelley. As 
they sat around in ■ the evenings 
reading Rousseau, Shelley fell in love 
with Claire, 

We stroll down to the river, whore 
a cricket match is in progress, and a 
flower Show; there are picnicking 
families on the wide lawns, and 
elderly couples In deck chairs, and a 
few youths with punk haircuts. The 
skies are grey, but we walk to Temple 
Lock, past fields and meadows, 
horses and cows, and a sign reading 
"This picnic area is not a dog's 
toilet", though the cows, being non- 
literate .have left generous evidence 


TUESDAY 

• A letter to my husband from a 
Japanese student who has been 
accepted as a research associate: for 
the coming year. 

Dear Professor, 

I should have answered your kind- 
hearted letter soon even if I had been 
busy. -I’m very sorry about it. 

The summer vacation in Britain 
will be a long period of three months, 

. but that in japan is about 40 days. 
Summer in England will be very 
comfortable, but that in Japan is 
unfavourable; the tempomture re- 
mains about 25°C even at dawn, in 
the coolest lime of the day, ana it 
rises beyond 35 8 C in lire daytime. 

. I hove three alms in studying at 
■ University of London, to develop my 
poor oral English; to be supervised 
on the Restoration and Sentimental 
Comedies, faithfully to have a total 
survey or the literature, and to 
appreciate as many genuine live 
dramas as possible. - 

In next spring when I will be 
accustomed to London life, I’m look- 
ing forward to seeing your Worship 
atQuecn Mary College after calling a 
greeting on uiejphone. ' : 

Sincerely yours; etc.' 

Cheered by this cnmmuhicatioh 
from a distant world, I feel better 
prepared to face the uncertain fu- 
ture, and look forwnrdt o meeting Mr 
Hayakawa in the spring, 

. Judith Cherriaik 


of their presence along the footpath. 
- On the pleasure craft they nrc 


The author Is lecturer in English df 
Mary College, University of 


Karen Gold reports on the Browne inquiry into PNL 

How the director fell out with ILEA 


The Browne inquiry was set up by the Inner London 
Education Authority last December, in the wake of a very 
public row between the authority and the polytechnic’s 
director Dr David MacDowall. 

Dr MacDowall announced his early retirement, saying 
ILEA was putting him under duress to act against the 
National Front member and PNL philosophy student Mr 
Patrick Harrington about the latter's allegedly racist 
remarks made on a television programme. ILEA denied 


unfair intervention. Dr MacDowaff said the Government 
ought to establish an inquiry which would include looking at 
ILEA intereference. ILEA got in first by announcing its 
own. 

The inquiry's terms of reference were to look at the 
management of the polytechnic, going back in time as far as 
was thought necessary. In fact tne report goes back little 
further than the sequence of disruption and litigation 
involving Mr Harrington. 

He had been spotted in mid- 1983 by fellow students in a 

-l*. (Vi..: -I T? ... 


A series of demonstrations followed. Harrington gained finals, 
a High Court injunction ordering him not to be hindered in The cost: 

attending lectures. Students on pickets were photographed to reach £1 
by a friend of Harrington's, ana the polytechnic ordered to unusually < 

Strained relations 
under scrutiny 


identify them. Polytechnic staff were brought into court 
proceedings to identify the students. w 

Harrington’s second year exams were postponed 
September, when he passed them. Demonstrations beoan 
again in November and students were brought to court IS 
being in contempt of the injunction banning them from 
barring Harrington’s access to the poly. 

Dr MacDowall then agreed to take a year's sabbatical 
end in December 1985) followed by early retirement n 
John Beishon, director of the Polytechnic of the Souih 
Bank, was appointed acting director for a year m 
An agreement, accepted covertly at least by both th- 
students and Mr Harrington followed: he was given screw 
to specific buildings only. The polytechnic established^ 
new disciplinary procedure ana drafted an anti-racism 
complaints procedure. Some protests continued, but the 
barricades came down from outside the poly and 
Harrington was allowed to take his finals. 

The polytechnic established a new disciplinary procedure 
and drafted an anti-racism complaints procedure. Some 
protests continued, but the barricades came down from 
outside the poly and Mr Harrington was allowed to take hit 
finals. 

The costs of the litigation for the poly alone are expected 
to reach £190,000. Applications to PNL this year have been 
unusually closely scanned. 


The committee of inquiry into the 
Polytechnic of North London was not 
an investigation into standards, nor a 
judicial inquiry into events attracting 
public attention (largely, but not en- 
tirely, in 1983/84 the affair of National 
Front student Patrick Harrington), its 
report insists. 

The committee came in to look at the 
functioning of the poly In its rela- 
tionship with outside bodies - in 

P articular HM Inspectorate and the 
lational Advisory Body - and its 
internal organization, Including its 
dealings with Mr Harrington. 

Once Inside, the. report says, the 
committee found the same Issues aris- 
ing again and again. Looking al the 
routine effectiveness of management 
and organization, it found material to 
question decision-making, attitudes 
inside the poly to outside bodies, and 
organizations. 

Directorate: The report says the 
committee started out with an assump- 
tion that the key to a functioning 
institution is a dear centre of author- 
ity. Although management and direc- 
tor are not synonymous, “the director 
is whore one expects the centre to be" . 

But at PNL, it continues, there was a 
widespread sense between staff and 
management of "them and us”. Some 
staff "speak of past and present ele- 
ments of top management as veritable 
bogeymen. Writing early in 1985 (le 
lust after the director Dr David Mac- 
Dowall took early retirement) too 
many staff speak of top management 
as not only remote bul also incompre- 
hensible and unpredictable”. 

Staff unions had found the manage- 
ment inexperienced in dealing with 
unions. Members of the directorate' 
were sometimes in open conflict, the 
committee was told. In dealing with 


open discussion the director sum- 
moned staff to identify students. The 
result was to wider! the gap dramatical- 
ly between staff and directorate”, the 
report says. 

There was not just lack of clarity 
about management structures or un- 
clear delegation: "It appears to the 
committoe that there must have been 
some lack of appreciation at the top 
(director, directorate and court) of 
, what management bas to deliver”, the 
report says. • 

C°urt M governors: The committee 
includes the court in the management 
structure and its fellings. From time to 
time the court assumed too much of 
the director’s power* in detailed man- 
agement, the report Bays, Many mem- 
bers are committed and long-serving, 
but few are known to staff or know the 
polytechnic well. “Members of staff 
see it as reactive, faction-ridden and 
obstructive”, the report says. 

Industry, commerce and the profes- 
sions are undor-represented; so are stu- 
dents and non-teaching staff. Agendas 
are massive, yet not long enough for 
pourt members to include items they 
want to discuss. Support for the dire* 
lor within ; the court could hot be 
predicted, . the committee was told. Ail 
Sfttaw weakened the court. 


institutions, run effective courses, 
attract research and consultancy fund- 
ing, and are positively linked to the 
local community. 

Students: The gap between ordinary 
students and the students’ union was 
wider at PNL than in other Institu- 
tions, although the latter achieved 
office on a vote which was - though 
Bmall - comparable with other institu- 
tions. 

They did not know how to get action 
from the poly on matters of legitimate 
concern; many were uninformed about 
student unions, and a considerable 
number - including some who had 
taken part In demonstrations against 
Mr Harrington - uninformed or misin- 
formed about the facts and issues. 

Members of the students’ union 
made no secret of their politics in 
meeting the committee, but “beneath 
the rhetoric and a certain enjoyment of 
power is an awareness of their role 
within the institution and some frustra- 
tion at their non-relationship with the 
management”. 

Harrington: The Harrington affair is 
tagged on to almost the end of the 
report. Had the goodwill of staff and 
students In the institution been mobil- 
ized by the management, it might 
never have gone as far as the courts 
and demonstrations, the report says. It 
« h 5 rd 10 .understand why the identi- 
fication of Harrington as an NF mem- 
ber was not taken more seriously by 
the poly in the summer of 1983 

f um ^ a n ce s> No one who was not 
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^ Not even the committee: “The com- 
PjJrfS A°J d not avoid the question, is 
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represented in academic structures, 
and in some cases washing their hands 
of the whole business: “people had a 

t ustiflable sense of a power vacuum, 
tut they also felt free to dissociate 
themselves not only from the consequ- 
ences of it but from taking necessary 
action themselves'*. 

Academic structures have been 
changed by the acting director Dr John 
Beishon but the staff have to make 
them work, the report says. The 
committee's meeting with the poly's 
academic standards committee “sug- 
gested that, at the level of the whole 
institution, the necessary procedures 
for monitoring (quality) were not yet 
adequately developed and the re- 
quired analytical thinking about quali- 
ty was not yet completed". 

At least one member of staff was 
supporting student protesters against 
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former senior chief Inspector of HM 
Inspectorate. Her fellow member* 
were Professor Raff Dahrendorf, 

1 (middle) former director of the IM- 
don School of Economics, and Mr 
Clive Jenkins, (bottom) gene** 1 
secretary of the Association of Sewn- 
ttf, Technical and Managerial Steffi' 
The committee’s adviser was Mf 
Lincoln Crawford, a barrister ano. 
commissioner on the Commission for 
Racial Equality. ’ . 

The Inquiry received evidence 
from 148 individuals, groups or orga- 
nizations. The Department of Educ- 
tion and Science did not submit any 
evidence, although HM Inspectorate 
did. The committee members vWtw 
the polytechnic on 15 days and beifl 
more than 100 formal and inform* 1 
meetings there and elsewhere. 

But the report emphasizes tee 

Inquiry’s limitations: the comnuu** 
was largely dependent on 
evidence; could not stretch to juj 
PNL’s £16,5 million, 1,000 staff and 
5,000 student operation j and 
looking at the poly’s structure 
m a na g em ent after changes wn*» 
made R rather different from ho J 1 
was operating at the peak of pw™* 
attention. 
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pTHESl Business methods ‘harm universities 


Wanted: a 
new direction 

As the Browne report on the 
Polytechnic of North London goes to 
press, so do the readvertisements for 
the poly’s new director. The report 
calls for a managerial superstar to 
take over, with cnarm, poise, tact, 
discretion, good contacts, etc. Clear- 
ly most of tne 50 original applicants 
for the directorship did not strike the 
selection committee tha’ way. It 
decided to readvertise, retaining 
three possible candidate* on the list. 

The lucky three? Sunderland 
Polytechnic's deputy director Ray 
Cowell, Bradford University profes- 
sor and well-known radical Hilary 
Rose, and Christopher Price, poly 
person, politician, journalist and 
mastermind of PNL's current public 
relations revival. 

Meanwhile, for those who think 
there’s no such thing as coincidence 
in politics, Dr DavidOwen the Social 
Democratic Party leader is to launch 
an SDP campaign on free speech on 
the campuses later this year. At 
PNL. 

All right Jack, 
as we were 

An historic decision by the Uni- 
versity of Ulster. No Union Jack 
will fly at Ito Jordanstown campus. 

Earlier this year the local New- 
townabbey council condemned the 
campus, formerly Ulster 
Poljlechnlc, for not flying the flag. 
The Lord Mayor was sent to de- 
mand an explanation. 

The poly, most of whose 5,000 
students are Catholic, had a policy 
of flying no flag. Now the universi- 
ty's general purposes committee, 
after lengthy debate, has decided 
that the Union Jack should be flown 
u In the past only at the headquar- 
ters campus at Coleraine - on 
special dates such as the Queen's 
birthday and July 12, the 
anniversary of the Battle of the 
Boyne. 

Association of University Teachers: 
l ■ Conservative Party : 0. The Tories 
are this year requiring a £5 fee from all 
visitors to their conference, they say 
necessary to cover security costs. A 
letter - with fee enclosed - has now 
gone to Conservative Central Office 
from AUT deputy general secretary 
John Akker, saying that the union 
mw of course prepared to pay for 
security vetting. But it must nave an 
assurance that, as the Government's 
legislation on trade union donations 
to political purposes requires, not a 
penny of his members' money must 
go into Tory party coffers. 

King Solomon’s 
sandwich wisdom 

A man of many talents, the Rev. 
Oanmi Dr George Tolley. Former 
Sheffield Poly director, unpaid 
Methodist minister, now big In the 
M ??P WCT Services Commission . . . 
and discoverer of the earliest known 
raference to sandwich education. It 
COn,e *i he told a conference on 
“operative education, in the Old 
testament: 

“And King Solomon raised a levy 
SoaSE wael; and'Thc levy was 
JO, WO men. And he sent them to 
J-ebanon ten thousand a month, by 
oourees: a month they were in Leba- 

KingaS*) ^ Tnont *“ al k° me - 

*J* al nowhere is safe from fast 
“on chains comes from America’s 


by John Walshe 

It is probably impossible to make 
universities like businesses without 
severely damaging their core constitu- 
tion and it would be wrong even to try, 
Sir Peter Froggatt, vice chancellor of 
Queen's University. Belfast, said last 
week. 

There was a simplistic notion that if 
universities were made like businesses 
then something magical would happen 
in society, he told a conference in 


But governments seemed to be flirt- 
ing with the idea - or, to be exact, 
flirting with minor changes to make 
universities more businesslike. 

The British Government wanted to 
break staff security of tenure, make 
the vice chancellor chief executive, 
introduce performance indicators, 
managers, budgetary units, and corpo- 
rate plans. It wanted a university 
council which would act like a board of 


directors. It also wanted to sec univer- 
sities raise private capital if necessary 
through capital markets and it openly 
favoured a general dogma of privatiza- 
tion. 

Sir Peter told the conference orga- 
nized by the International Association 
of Consultants in Higher Education 
Institutions that the diffusion of cen- 
tra) power in the university hierarchy 
was not understood by businessmen 
because it was anathema to their own 
model. 

But the whole university machinery 
was ideally suited to allow staff to 
teach, to research, to debate, and to 
publish - in fact to conduct their 
contractual activities - without let or 
hindrance except the laws of the land, 
and with at best minimal direction 
from their employer. 

“Academic freedom may have a 
self-indulgent, even a farcical side, but 
it is an important if expensive corner- 
stone in the edifice of civilization,” he 


said in a paper on university-industry 
linkages. 

Sir Peter said that if it were wrong to 
make a university like a business it was 
certainly wrong to make a businesslike 
a university: the business would in auy 
event be bankrupt in a few months. 

There were therefore two choices 
for enhanced collaboration - build on 
what was done now or look for some 
new corporate structure in which both 
a university and a business could come 
together in a way which could most 
competitively exploit their assets. 

An example was a university tech- 
nology centre which Queen’s planned 
to set up shortly. 

The centre would be largely re- 
moved from the traditional university 
clutches. It would have a chief execu- 
tive who would not have tenure, an 
executive group like a board of direc- 
tors, an on-line corporate manage- 
ment structure and a professional 


Jarratt calls for creative planning 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish correspondent 

Sir Alex Jarratt, who chaired the 
recent efficiency inquiry into the uni- 
versities, has warned institutions that 
they ignore his committee's report at 
then peril. 

Sir Alex, speaking at the Confer- 
ence on University Purchasing at 
Heriot Watt University, said the re- 
port came down firmly in favour of 
universities as individual corporate 
bodies managing their own interests 
and their own futures. 

But while the Jarratt committee 
found some broadly stated objectives 
and aims In the sue universities it 
investigated, it found little long-term 
planning and insufficient considera- 
tion of priorities and options. 

The universities were undergoing a 
period of change, and change must ne 
managed. “It’s better to manage it 
oneself than to leave others to do it for 
you, or hope like Micawber that 
something witl tum up.” 

Some people asked how it was 
possible to plan when tho external 
environment was so uncertain, and (he 
committee had met that plea in part by 
urging the Government and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee to "stop 
chopping and changing” funding. 

But Sir Alex stressed that it was 


during periods of uncertainty that 
planning was vital. "When the going's 
good you can get by fairly confidently 
without too much planning. It was also 
suggested that planning stifles creativ- 


ity out that’s a nonsense. Good plan- 
ning il itself a creative activity.'* 

And if a university failed to plan its 
own future, the prospect for academic, 
creativity within it must be impaired, 
he warned. 

The report had been wrongly ac- 
cused of striking at academic freedom . 
“One of the biggest risks to academic 
freedom lies in universities being in- 
capable of marshalling their own re- 
sources to their own academic objec- 
tives.’' 

The committee had also been ac- 
cused of proposing the imposition of 
industrial management on the univer- 
sities. "Frankly, this is rubbish. Any 
Organization which involves bringing 
together people, buildings and services 
should be concerned about how it uses 
these resources to achieve its pur- 
poses. There are not different systems 
of management for different types of 
organization.” 

Participation and consensus were 
essential in the build-up to a decision, 
said Sir Alex, but in any successful 
decision-making structure, the ulti- 
mate responsibility must lie with one 
person or one body. 


In the universities, this must be the 
court, and although in constitutional 
theory this wbs already supposed to be 
the case, in practice It was not. 

Courts must be made up of well- 
qualified people, particularly lay mem- 



Support for single social work qualification 


ben. “One sure way of attracting them 
is to ensure the work they’re asked to 
do is worthy of the time they’re asked 
to devote to it.” The court must 
therefore be concerned only with 
“appropriate and important issues,” 
and there should be a planning and 
resources committee of strictly limited 
size, with both academic and lay 
members who would integrate 
academic, financial and physical plan- 
ning. 

“It's easy to get lost in theoretical 
debate about centralization and decen- 
tralization. Moat organizations I know 
have elements of both,” he said. It was 
crucial for universities to have a dear 
and widely disseminated policy state- 
ment spelling out responsibilities and 
accountabiliues. 

Sir Alex added that be was struck by 
the number of people who thought a 
change of government would improve 
the universities' position. Any funding 
changes were likely to benefit other 
sectors such as the health service or 
housing. “There are very few votes in 
universities. It would be most ill- 
advised to think: ‘If only we can ged rid 
of her, it will be different.’” 

Women to keep 
us informed 

The appointment of the first 
women to chair the Standing 
Conference of University 
Information Officers means it 
now has an all-woman team of 
officers. 

They are (left to right) Julia 
Thomas of Birmingham 
University, secretary; Fiona 
Selkirk, Information and 
publicity officer at Glasgow 
University, chairman; and 
Beverley Cullen, Hull 
University's information officer, 
treasurer. 


financial manager. 

A review of European higher educa- 
tion-industry initiatives was given by 
Mr Guido Deciercq, a former general 
administrator of the Roman Catholic 
University of Leuven, Belgium and 
now a leading investment banker. 

He said that as far as employment 
was concerned European science 
parks up to now could not boast 
extraordinary results. The Oxford In- 
struments Group with more than 1 ,000 
employed was still the great exception. 

He suggested that in many cases the 
university-industry link was more 
wishful thinking than real. What weTe 
called research parks were in many 
cases rather technology parks, accom- 
modating companies engaged in the 
commercial application ofnigh tech- 
nology, with occasionally Bcademlc 
involvement, and where also produc- 
tion, sales and servicing was allowed. 
The real university spin-offs were 
often few and far between. 

Strikers back 
I their fellow 
lecturer 

by David Jobbing 

A London college lecturer has been 
suspended without being given a 
chance to defend himself and may lose 
his job, his colleagues claimed this 
week. 

Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education at Southwark College 
struck for one day in protest at the 
suspension of Mr Jan Golab, a lecturer 
in production and maintenance. 

A governors’ hearing had to be 
abandoned because too Few turned up 
to consider his case. But the Inner 
London Education Authority has 
ordered a tribunal hearing. 

Mr Golab joined the Btaff two yean 
ago, but his probationary period hns 
been extended three times. Between 
June 1984 and May 1985 he was 
inspected four times before on ILEA 
inspector recommended his employ- 
ment should terminate on August 31, a 
view supported by college principal Mr 
John Baillle, a former member of the 
Natfhe national executive. 

But Natfhe members at the college 
say that no reason for the suspension 
was given and their threat of strike 
action has been endorsed by the 
national executive. 

Branch secretary Mr Ron Stringer 
said: “Everyone who works at the 
college it aware that Jan has had no 


by Felicity Jones 
The Central Council for Education 
and Training In Social Work found 
broad support for a single award in 
social work in its nationalconsultation 

Bul the one award to replace the 
Certificate of Qualification in Social 
Work and the Certificate in Social 
Services would Involve more practical 
experience for the college-based route 
and increased breadth of learning for 

the employment-based route.' 

The consultation findings were pre- 
sented to a special meeting of the 
council in Harrogate this week, at 
which a final decision was expected to 
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ance of this involvement in the light of 
the current University Grants Com- 
mittee. No one wants to puli out of 
social work training, but we may well 
be forced to." , _ . 

The maintained sector also feared 
the threat to social work training as a 
result of the planned 20 per cent cut in 
category J courses for 1987. Concern 
was expressed about the need for 
training to keep in step with rising 
standards in other professions. 

The Association of University 
Teachers 'said there should be no 
lowering of standards below the cur- 
rent CQSW level and stated “it be- 
lieves firmly that standards should be 
raised” 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards said social work as a graduate 
profession should be encouraged in 
acCord with graduate entry into com- 
parable professions in other countries. 
It called on the council to state its aims 
and consider the consequences for 
training in this direction. 


award’s credibility would be seriously 
jeopardized if all the courses were not | 
graded as advanced further education 
within Department of Education and 
Science regulations. 

The Association of Principals of 
Colleges wanted to see the CSS 
equivalent route funded under the 
advanced further education pool and 
said: “Unless die CSS is resourced on a 
national and equitable basis you can- 
not In good faitn have a single award." 

A clear definition of the kinds of 
skills' needed to qualify for a single 
award in social work would also oe 
required before a decision was taken. 
There should be at least two routes 
into the new award and a belief that 
there shoidd be q broad variety of 
patterns of provision of social work 
ediicatloii arid training,' 

There was agreement that the 
period before qualification should be 
extended but this should not under- 
mine the resourcing of existing prog- 


The ILEA said Mr Golab had been 
kept fully informed throughout, and 
Mr Balllie denied suggest ions that he 
had not spoken with Mr Golab. 

ILEA sources said there was no 
connection between the recommenda- 
tion that Mr Golab should lose his job 
and in earlier disciplinary offence 
which was dealt with by a warning 
letter and the first extension of proba- 
tion. 

Mr Golab said: “I would have 
thought an education authority which 
boasts of its high standard of labour 
relations would oe the last employer to 
adopt this unprecedented course of 
action. In a few weeks' time I may be 
on the dole and I have no idea why." 
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Prison queue for OU degrees 


by Carmel McQuaid 

Prisoners in Northern Ireland nrc 
opting fur Open University degree 
courses on a remarkable scale - with an 


uptake over 10 times higher, pro- 
portionately, than in Scotland, Eng- 
land and Wales. 


The province's four detention cen- 
tres now have 103 unrfcrgraduutcs anil 
twopo si graduate students among their 
2,000 inmates (3 per cent), compared 
with 176 among the 47,000 prisoners 
elsewhere iu the UK. (0.4 per cent). 

Ulster detainees aJso have a success 
rate far ahead of the average, with 66 
students last year gaining 17 distinc- 
tions. Says Diana Purcell, the OU 
Northern Ireland senior counsellor: 
“By any standard this was an extraor- 
dinary achievement, which Is the more 
remarkable when wc consider that the 
students hud little or no academic 
background/' 

So fur four have graduated in prison 
and three more hope to complete their 
course this year. Nine, on release, 
have gone on to full-time higher educa- 
tion. Of these, two arc to begin a PhD 
In October; one, an electrician's 
apprentice when "lifted", will study 


Emphasis 
on quality 

Brunei University has launched nn 
initiative to promote industrial com- 
petition by trainee engineers in the 
important skills of quality control and 
product inspection. 

A centre in manufacturing metrolo- 
gy was opened this week by Mr John 
Butcher, the Under-Secretary of State 
for Industry, who noted that the 
initiative showed the value of close 
links between university and business - 
a theme close to the Govern merit's 
heart. 

The centre is being backed by 
£100,000 worth of computing and 
manufacturing equipment from Hew- 
lett Packard Ltd plus an endowment to 
appoint a professor in manufacturing 
metrology for at least five years. 

Brunei has now launched a £1.8m 
appeal to raise fresh funds from indus- 
try to develop the centre which aims to 
promote the research, education, and 
training of engineers in metrology, 
covering all the skills needed for 
measuring, monitoring, and control- 


iliu history of ait at an English uni- 
versity, the other, who had never had a 
inb, will rend Irish history at Cam- 
bridge. 

"Northern Ireland has an unusual 
prison population," Diana Purcell cx- 

f ilains. “Tiiey tend to be young, in their 
ate 20s, to be politically and economi- 
cally aware. Their crime was politically 
motivated and in a different environ- 
ment they would not have fallen foul of 
the law. 

“They have a very realistic approach 
to the future. With rampant unem- 
ployment, they know it is going to be 
difficult to get a job and prison is giving 
them a chance to get started towards a 
qualification.’’ 

The number of OU students in 
Ulster prisons has been climbing 
steadily since the scheme got off the 
ground in 1977 with six undergradu- 
ates. 

Of this year's two postgraduate stu- 
dents, one is taking computer science, 
the other working on a thesis on geo- 
logical faults in the Sudan - relying 
totally for his research on satellite 
pictures. 

The project is regulated and sus- 

Media studies 


tained entirely by the Northern Ireland 
Office, which has so far paid £30,000 
for fees, books and study kits. The 
office selects students, who must first 
show they can cope with the level of 
study. They are also required to be 
serving a prison term long enough to 
complete two modules. 

Advice on course choice is provided 
by the OU. Technology, science and 
social science prove the most popular 
disciplines. 

Impressed by the interest Ulster 
prisoners have shown, the Home 
Office has invited the tutor who laun- 
ched the project to go to London and 
outline exactly how the material had 
been introduced - in the hope of j 
eliciting a similar response elsewhere. 1 

The Open University in Belfast has 
also been asked to extend its facilities 
to six prisons in the republic. In the 
first year of the project the Depart- 
ment of Justice has paid the higher 
overseas tuition fee tor 29 students, 
half of whom are political convicts in 
Port Laoise. With 30 volunteering for 
the 1986 session, the high uptake 
created in the Ulster prisons seems ail 
set to be repeated. 




Hello and welcome tcT 
Professor Wastebasket 


link up 


Manchester University has just con- 
solidated its increasing interest in the 
media by setting up a new board for 
media studies linking work done by 
more than 20 departments from seven 
faculties ranging from agricultural eco- 
nomics to comparative religion. 

The university has also just enrolled 
12 students on a new master's of 
education degree which begins next 
month. It is aimed at home studcntB 
who want to develop their understand- 
ing of how the media “stimulates, 
assaults, frightens and excites” people. 


The university hopes to have six 
academics linked to the centre even- 
tually. A single lecturet 1 is currently In 
post . The centre will offer introductory 
two-term courses for undergraduate 
technology students, a part-time MSc 
for industrial placements starting in 
1987, and a more general manufactur- 
ing part-time MSc course beginning 
next year. 


founded jointly with the European 
Cultural Foundation, and runs Man- 
chester University Television, the pro- 
duction arm of the audio-visu al depart- 
ment which runs editing suites and film 
studios. 

Mr Philip Radcliffe, director of 
communications, reports that interest 
In media studies has been growing 
steadily over the past decade and that 
it was nigh time to link all the different 
activities in the field. This ranges from 
studies of the Milk Marketing Board's 
campaigns by agricultural economists 
to a study of religious coverage on 
television carried out by comparative 
religion lecturers. The departments of 
government, law, and sociology have 
obvious Interests and the science facul- 
ty has been researching the public 
acceptance of new technologies. 


Woman to head computing department 




1,000 firsts 

First-class honours are up by 19 per 
cent in polytechnics and Scottish cen- 
tral institutions this year, breaking the 
1,000 barrier for the first time. Statis- 
tics published this week by the Com- 
mittee of Directors of Polytechnics 
showed that a total of 1,163 students 
were awarded firsts, compared with 
949 last year. Included among them 
are 277 mature students, an increase of 
75 per cent. 

Seeing stars 

Astronomers from the University of 
Kent have become the first to mea- 
sure the Infrared thermal radiation 
emitted from the Icy dust cloud 
surrounding Halley’s Comet. Using 
the United Kingdom’s Infrared tele- 
scope In Hawaii, Dr John Zarneckl 
and Professor Tony McDonnell beat 
their American colleagues to the 
discovery by a mere 24 hours. 

Course approval 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, ttiis week ac- 
cepted the first formal recommenda- 
tion of the Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education In approving 
teacher training courses at Exeter 
University. 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Edinburgh University this week held 
a press conference to introduce its 
new “professor of wastebasket stu- 
dies”. Dr Robert Morris, more prop- 
erly described as the first holder of 
the Koestler chair of parapsycholo- 
gy, explained that the subject “has 
been a bit of a wastebasket - the study 
of what’s left out.” 

There Is controversy over the 
academic credibility of parapsychol- 

a but Edinburgh principal Dr 
Burnett stressed mat the court 
and senate had been unanimous In 
accepting the bequest from the writer 
Arthur Koestler and his wife Cynth- 
ia, who committed suicide together In 
1982, to establish Britain's first chair 

^Morris, a psychologist, Is cur- 
rently senior research scientist In the 
school of computer and Information 
science at Syracuse University In the 
United States, and wUl take up his 
Edinburgh post on December 1. 

He reflised, to the disappointment 
of the popular press, to denounce 
Yuri Geller as a fraud, or to attack 
the local spiritualist church. He saw 
parapsychology as “an Interdisciplin- 
ary problem area, not a belief 
system.” 

He saw potential links between his 
own discipline and sociology, anthro- 
pology, physics, biology and 
mathematics. He added thathe hopes 
on occasion to Involve other universi- 
ties in his unit’s research, abroad ns 
well as In Britain, and he believes It Is 
important to keep an open mind on 
the causes of apparent psychical 
phenomena. Some may have perfect- 
ly ordinary explanations, while 
others may need detailed, long-term 
scientific exploration. 

Parapsychologica! claims outside 
the laboratory nave been difficult to 
examine, since by their nature they 
tend to Involve spontaneous experi- 
ences, he said. There have been 
problems even In laboratory re- 
search, with controversy over how to 
conduct and Interpret experiments, 
the possibility of “undetected partlcl- 

S ant fraud or experimenter mi&con- 
act”, and the fact that laboratories 
were not in general “conducive to 
complex human experiences”. 

There had been progress, however, 
with researchers learning a consider- 




Plymouth Polytechnic has just 
appointed its first woman head of 
department following a reorganiza- 
tion. Dr Patricia Pearce Is to head a 
strengthened computing department 
which will comprise 12 staff and offer a 
BSc In computing and informatics. 

Plymouth is keen to develop com- 
puting as a major interest following 


Dating the SDP conference In Tor- 
quay one of our Parliamentary 
candidates, speaking in the debate 
on high technology, suggested that 
we should consider paying substan- 
tial differentials to attract more 
science and maths teachers Into 
education, to ensure they were 
among the best available, and to 
enhance their status. She recog- 
nized that such a proposal was 
fraught with difficulties and had 
profound implications. Not surpri- 
singly the suggestion received a 
mixed reception, 

■ It Is not new or unique and bone 
that has been heard Increasingly as 
the view has developed that the 
relative failure of Industry is not 
entirely unconnected with the type 
of education received by people In 
this country, E am not unsympathe- 
tic to that new myself although I do 
not go along with Its arch pro- 
ponents la industry who have no 
sensitivity at all about academic 
freedom or the wider purposes of 
education. 

But what particularly struck me 
about the speech making this pro- 
posal. as indeed quite . a< Jarge 


recent grants under the “switch" prog- 
ramme Bud the National Advisory 
Body information technology prog- 
ramme. A separate mathematics and 
statistics department is to bo headed by 
Dr Phil Dyke. The polytechnic is also 
launching a new geological science 
department under Professor Malcolm 
Hart. 


Sandwich pack ELSSSj 1 

_ „ misled Inti 


The Open University Is to run sand- 
wich workshops for industrial train- 


istlcs department is to bo headed by “B managers to Mp them put 

Phil Dyke. The polytechnic is also together their own self-instructional 
aching a new geological science training material. 


training material. 

The package wifi cost £1,000 for 
each participant, 


mislead ourselves or be misled by 
others”. 

A crucial area of the new unit's 
early work will be to develop and 


Dr Morris. Although people were 
frequently told they could easily be 
misled Into thinking a psychic event 
had occurred, this message was more 
easily understood If they had con- 

AHAtn m.U^l! rn .1 T 


themselves and others. 

The publicity surrounding the new 
chair was likely to arouse more 
interest In parapsychology, at least 
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Breaking the mental mould 


number of other speeches made at 
the conference, was that they were 
speeches which challenged some 
long-standing orthodoxies or 
fashtonuMe and accepted views of 
the past two decades, In the four 
years since we launched the SDP 
the thinking of those of us who 
launched the Party hag developed 
considerably. It has not changed 
fundamentally but . some of the 
baggage of the past has been Jetti- 
soned and some of the necessary, 
even though at times uncomfort- 
able, comprombesproved to be no 
longer necessary. Those of us In the 
centre of this process it has been an 
exciting, stimulating and challeng- 
ing experience. The old cliches and 
ideas that we knew would raise a 
round of applause from a partisan 
> audience. deeply embedded In SO 


year old Ideas and traditions have 
been challenged and renewed or 


When we launched the SDP and 
then the- Alliance, Roy Jenkins 
spoke about “breaking the mould”, 
a phrase which has now been widely 
taken up by others. At that time we 
tbo^ht very much of breaking the 
mould of British politics in terms of 
structural change and Institutional 
change. What las proved much 
more difficult Is breaking the mould 
m people’s minds. This Is still 


— - — d v uusivmi rut i 

pur 'Torquay conference took ns a 
farther mqjor stop down the road. 
The debate on our strategy, and 
where we stand on the political 
Efectrum, on bow wo relate to the 
Conservative and Labour parties 
and the whole question ofwhat 


Japp* 0 * * balanced Parliament 
* which the Alliance shares power 
helped to move people’s thinking 
««§ considerably. There was 
dearly a minority of our own 
members who saw the SDP as 
sfesply a Party that was going to be 
a new model Labour Party, a 

tShJiSf w S n ‘ ut,on ™ out 

JJJJ K* u «» encumbrances of 
fee left-wing. There were still many 
t—St T 1 ““y members of 
thepuMlc who wanted to try and 
■jjjj *! w . to the dd left to right 
gwfrnm, to think or us as either 
or a new 

Comwvative Party rather than 
somAfag new and unique that had 
'/existed previously, 

ihlrff. rar P*b«l to nnd 
Ihe research carried out by 
Heath « J °weU and Curtice In the 




Dr Robert Morris with a bust of 
Arthur Koestler. 

temporarily, and this was Important 
for people not to overreact and start 
seeing evidence for psychic function- 
ing In every coincidence they oolkwL 
It was also surprisingly easy tofake 
psychic ability, and people should 
therefore be aware of the general 
strategies used. “Much exploitation 
Is done by taking advantage of mem- 


conversant with what Is to 
added. 

And In future, the Edinburgh 
research group was likely to seek 
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and he would like this to come from 
“sophisticated observers”. 

One potential research projw 
would be exploring techniques urn to 
develop or enhance psychic ability. 
Even If no evidence of psychic tone* 
tlonlng were found, it should prow 
information on the Impact of ««■ 
help and mental development techm- 


British Election survey published In 
New Society showed the emergence 
of a clear profile of Alliance suppor* 
iters which mirrors the altiludea 
'expressed by the conference. Tie 
key link amongst our supporters » 
education, which seems to comer, 
liberal attitudes on moral and sod® 
Issues upon people combined min 
hard-headed realistic attitudes on 
economic policies. The constituency 
of such people has been steadily 
growing in size over recent yew* 
with Inovased affluence and *«**■ 
It Is not surprising In the light 
this that the majority of our mem- 
bers are overwhelmingly to favour 
of expanding education opportuni- 
ties and of devoting more resource* 
to education and training. It I* • 
happy coincidence that such an 
expansion will apparently also ex- 
pand the number of our supporters- 
Maybe that Is why Mrs Tliatchcr 
wants to move m the opponw, 
direction! 

Ian Wrig gleswortb 

The author is Social Democratic M? 
for Stockton South. 
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End right wing ban 
say SDP students 

by David Jobbins 
A fell-scale campaign to end the 
automatic ban on declared racist and 
fascist speakers on university and col- 
lege campuses is to be launched by the 
Social Democratic Party Students this 

tt The opening shots against the "no 

S torm' 1 jxilicy arc expected to be 
i by SDP leader Dr David Owen 
caily next month, but the students’ 
declaration of intent has already 
helped to fix the political agenda for 
the coming year. 

Moderate Conservatives are also 
launching an attack on the no platform 
policy. A demand for the National 
Union of Students to abandon the 

policy at Its December conference was ^ DavW Owen . . . freedom of 
made this week by the Conservative h 

Student Affairs Rcserch Oroup. 

SDPS leaders believe the general Mr Bernard Hughes, SDPS presi- 
“no platform" policy recommended by dent said: “We think the no platform 
the National Union of Students ana issue is a diversion for student unions 
the harsher local variations which have from their real problems, 
led lo the banning of speaking engage- The BtuUent union at York Univer- 

ments by right-wing Conservative MPs sicy faces a High Court action launched 
are damaging to students’ wider in- by the university authorities after it 
terests. implemented a no platform policy to 

The SDPS is to argue that freedom prevent a meeting due to be addressed 
of speech should be guaranteed as long by Mr Carlisle, 

as speakers remain within the law - a SDPS is hoping that a more dynamic 

view shared by the Government, approach wllllead to the breakthrough 
which has asked Conservative MPs to in student representation that has 
supply examples of abuse. eluded it since its foundation. 

High-cost 
label ‘unfair 
onNELP’ 

by Karen Gold 

North-East London Polytechnic is un- 
fairly a high-cost institution, because it 
has made substantial cuts and is sub- 
ject tounusually high costs, a report by 
NELP researchers argues. 

Significant economics have been 
introduced, including cuts of more 
iban£i million in 1984/85 and another 
£600,000 In the current academic year. 


Joseph’s dream of the future 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish correspondent 

There is likely to be a considerable 
increase in tne number of mature 
students entering higher education, 
whose fees are paid either by their 
employer or themselves. 

This is the view of the Secretary of 
Stale for Education and Science, Sir 
Keith Joseph, in an interview with Mr 
Ray Footman, director of information 
services at Edinburgh University, to be 
syndicated in university magazines. 

Sir Keith says that while the 18-year- 
old age group is going to fall by a third, 
I the Government is projecting a fall in 


student places of only 14 per cent. 

The Government expects that after 
initial funding through the PICKUP 
scheme, more and more continuing 
education costs will be paid by em- 
ployers, or by the individual who 
thinks it worhwhile to call upon savings 
or loans for self-improvement,’’ says 
Sir Keith. 

He stresses that this would not only 
be for short courses but for the full 
range of continuing education, includ- 
ing postgraduate and undergraduate 
courses. 

Mr Footman points out that the 
problem of student funding is likely to 
remain a considerable restraint but Sir 
Keith says he hopes there will be 
increasing opportunities for indi- 
viduals to borrow money, and increas- 
ing prosperity enabling them to use 
i their savings. 


Mr Footmnn says it has been sug- 
gested that if Government moves to 
improve quality in schools arc success- 
ful, this may lead to more candidates 
coming forward for higher education. 

"Hallelujah, hallelujah, glory be. 1 
hope it may be so," replies Sir Keith. 
He says that projections for the age 
participation rate do not take for 
granted an improved performance at 
school. 

"But wc are from this winter 
embarking upon the monitoring of 
demand and shall be watching very 
carefully (he school performance, so 
that we can, from year to year, adjust 
the projected size of the university 
population. 

“We are in good time to do this, 
because the main dramatic fall doesn’t 
occur for several years, and if wc arc 
being too cautious in our numbers, we 
can adjust in good time." 

Mr Footman also asks what evi- 
dence Sir Keith had in mind when he 
expressed concern about current uni- 
versity standards Bt a recent confer- 
ence organized by the Society for 
Research into Higher Education, and 
7?u? THES. 

Sir Keith replies: "There have been 
just enough complaints to cause, to 
justify, a certain amount of concern 
that the admirable intentions of the 
universities need careful monitoring 
by the universities themselves." 

Mr Foot rh an comments that given 
universities 1 output, with Edinburgh 
alone graduating some 2,500 students 


annually, he cannot recall coming 
across complaints of any significant 
number. Does Sir Keith have particu- 
lar cases in mind, or could he quote a 
percentage figure? 

“No," answers Sir Keith. “I think 1 
must in honesty say that my own 
experience over the last 20 years, 
part leui arly in the mid- 1 970s h as som e- 
times caused me to wonder about the 
standards of judgement and scrupu- 
lous consideration of evidence that it 
automatically be assumed for every 
university student. I'm putting it as 
gently as I can." 

Sir Keith seems to be implying that 
there are occasionally cases which arc 
exceptional rather than characteristic 
of the system as a whole, presses Mr 
Footman. 


take exception to heckling, but some 
of the rejection of argument, some of 
the attitudes hove been not just in- 
tolerant -because that’s not a question 
of standards - but have rejected wide 
Tanges of experience. 

“Hut that isn’t the sole cause of my 


concern. A main cause of my concern 
is that there have been complaints and 
no outside arbiter has a final appeal 


authority. 

“A system that is proud of its 
performance, has to take even more 
obvious trouble than has been taken 
up until now to safeguard its own 
standards. 
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extensive ust of perfectly legitimate 
reasons why this should be the case," 
the report says, “The failure of existing 
fending mechanisms (mainly the 
National Advisory Body’s distribution 
of the advanced further education 
pool) to pay regard to many of these 
fecal reasons is unacceptable, both on 
educational grounds and for reasons of 
equity." 

NELP has historically had the high- 
est cost per student of any polytechnic, 




But administrative and miscel- 
laneous costs were still much higher 
than other polytechnics. The paper 
toys these costs were affected by 
several factors beyond the 
polytechnic’s control: costs which else- 
where were met or subsidized by local 
education authorities, and costs which 
to either higher at NELP or arise at 
NELP but not at other polytechnics. 


NELP had to spend at least an extra 
<2.25 million in 1984/85 because of 
interest charged by its local authority 
wnk account and the costs of multiple 
Wes, Including extra library provision, 
staff and start travelling 
• NELP also has unusually high 
Rateable values and no relief from 
these, 

It does not have extra support for 
tosearch like certain polytechnics, and 
u? aut h°rity charges for services 
higher than most Trie polytechnic 
j“to has higher adnuriistrative. costs 
{j^use it does its own administration, 
tor example, nine personnel 
•wn, whereas in other polytechnics 
thority°rit is done by the local au- 

fa? 6 extra “st* attributable to these 
“«ors probably exceed £2.25 million, 
ana comprise around 12 per cent of all 
Polytechnic’s spending. “If this 
toarivantaoo were taken into account 
5 *J*tog figures, we believe it would 
“ow.that hffetp.g reputation for high 
P. 1 profligacy and inefficient 
management would be 
TOj)f unjustified," the report says. 

an unfair basis for 
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Having * powerful thinker on your team .s a b.g advantage. And our 
uhiloiophy is that high performance is the most cost-affect, ve soludon. 
P VeSle multi-user facilities allow different department. . 
simultaneous access to an advanced computer - a smglc, shared system 

for the whole college. 

M^^the^Sn^op^accssor, the most advanced available, multiple 
moc«st^g^swift and efficient -'up to 40 terminals Teachers, srudents. 
secretaries and administrators ***££"* * 

5ophislicare^s^^capabl^of^omphn(^PHks.^^^^^ ^ 

megabytes OMvidl addirional Lt drives storage capactty is a potent, al 

-^ C l°ihnVh?^ unri pcripbPrtk.'Thcrciv'an'L^tcnsivc : 

including hardware, ^ wi[h oplib ns for ed ucation, research 


and administration. Using BASIC, FORTRAN, COBOL and 
PASCAL, For word processing there is our own AlphaWrite. 

One of our systems will be ideal for your needs. 

Two examples of the sort of configuration we can provide: 

896K/bytcs of Random Access Memory, 55M/byccs of disk space, 
6 terminals, daisy wheel printer, word processing and spread sheet 
software, Basic, Pascal, Fortran and Cobol programming languages. 
Total price £25,750. 

2.5M/bytcs Random Access Memory, 400M/bytes disk space, 30 
terminals, daisy wheel printer, 2 matrix printers, word processing and 
spread sheet software. Total price £85,040. 

Wc can of course support many other configurations of equal price 
competitiveness. 

Ask for a free copy of "The Puzzled Manager's Guide to Microcomputing" 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS. - ■ - 

'Alpha Microsystems (GB) Ltd.; Berkshire House; 56 Hcrsche! Street, 
Slough. Berkshire. SLI IFTTd. (0753)821922. 



Queen Mary’s man 


by Paul Flallicr 

Queen Mary College, ahemt lo embark 


An umbrella 
to beat 
the Ministry 

It Is with a somewhat jaundiced eye 
that lecturers in further and higher 
education in Scotland look on as Sir 
Keith Joseph seeks to remove the 
majority held by the National Union 
of Teachers on the primary and 
secondary committee or Burnham. 

Some years ago, wlieu the negotiat- 
ing machinery for lecturers In furth- 
er and higher education was estab- 
lished In Scotland, the Secretary of 
State grouped together In one com- 
mittee lecturers teaching in local 
authority further education, lectur- 
ers working In centrally funded In- 
stitutions and lecturers employed hi 
the college of education sector which 
also looks to central government for 
Its finance. The ensuing period has 
been one of some ranftision in nego- 
tiations. 

This year, however, a mqjor 
breakthrough has taken place on the 
union side as the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland has merged with the 
Association of Lecturers In Scottish 
Central Institutions. The E 1 S, the 
largest organization representing lec- 
turers in local authority further 
education, has for some time been 


teachers employed across the whole 
range of Scottish education, and the 
merger with the largest organization 
representing lecturers In central In- 
stitutions now makes E1S-ALSC1 a 
major force both In the determina- 
tion of educational policy and, 
perhaps more Importantly, In the 
negotiations held within the Scottish 
joint negotiating committee. 

The clear Intention of the Secre- 
tary of State’s manoeuvre In estab- 
lishing the Scottish Joint Negotiating 
Committee was to allow various 
Interests to conflict within the com- 
mittee and to create the maximum 
division among lecturers. 

The merger of EIS and ALSCE is 
an Indication that lecturers* orga- 
nizations have learned the bitter 
lesson of the last few years that 
central government attempts to di- 
vide lecturers should be resisted in 
the strongest possible way. EIS and 
ALSCI, the former established In 
1847, the latter In 1976, ore two 
distinct organizations whoso merger 
has maintained the Identity of ALSCI 
as a self-governing association within 
the EIS. This must lead to a closer 
Unison between lecturers in the furth- 
er education and higher education 
sectors and the ability of the staff side < 
to present a more coherent and 
united face to central government, 
boards of governors, and local au- 
thorities. 

Notwithstanding the short-term 


on its hundredth anniversary year, has 
just landed another top physicist to 
take over as its nest principal. Prnfcs- 


Personal 
File 


problems of this year's salary nego- 
tiations, the new-found unity among 
lecturers’ organizations win inevit- 
ably worry the Scottish Education 
Department. The prospect of EIS 
further education lecturers' national 
section and EIS-ALSCI combining to 
present the Scottish Education De- 
partment with combined educational 
policy initiatives will Inevitably place 
greater pressure on the department. 

The lesson for central government 
from all this, and especially far Sir 
Keifh Joseph, Is that he who tinkers 
with the machinery should beware 
the consequences of his action. By 
tiying to ensure that Scottish lectur- 
ers would spend their Ume in Internal 
division, George Younger has in- 
advertently awakened a sleeping 
giant. 

Jim Martin 


sor Inn Uuiicrwnrili. currently a re- 
search director at the European Nuc- 
lear Research Centre (CERN) in 
Geneva will take over at the London 
University college nest August when 
Sir James Men ter reaches retirement 
age. 

it will he further confirmation of 
Queen Mary's continuing shift towards 
science and technology, a move speci- 
fically asked of the college by the 
London University court. 

Ironically, though, Professor Bur- 
terwonh believes one of his most 
important tasks will be defending the 
arts and social sciences at QMC. "Of 
course, it is highly appropriate for ine 
that QMC is developing Its science and 
technology. Hut it is very important to 
me that students develop an all round 
at til tide and one of my major tasks will 
be keeping an eye on arts." 


try. Despite the general background 
QMC has exciting potential for its 
future because of its location." he said 


from Geneva this week. 

Professor Butterworth is perhaps 
best known as a physicist for his work 
with bubble chambers wliich allowed 
scientists to see how elementary par- 
ticles - particularly neutrons - behave 
when they collide. He has also written 
extensively on Hadron spectroscopy. 



Education minister Mr Peter Brooke, above, at the Touch and See 
exlubinou. 

Cuts in extramural studies 
threaten course for blind 


by Felicity Jones 
A successful and acclaimed course 
which teaches sculpture to the blind is 
in jeopardy due to the changes in 
funding to university extramural de- 
partments. 

The two-year-old sculpture course 
for the visually handicapped provided 
by Leicester University s department 
of adult education has provided blind 
and partially-sighted people with a 
unique opportunity to work in a 
medium hitherto denied to them. 

The fruits of the students’ work wbs 
an exhibition Touch and See which was 
visited at the Roynl Institute for the 
Bund this week by the under-secretary 
of state for education, Mr Peter 
Brooke. 

Miss Eleanor Parkinson, a lecturer 
in adult education at Leicester, ex- 
plained that many of the students had 
never tried sculpture before they came 
on the course which had developed out 
of a close working relationship with the 


Royal Leicestershire and Wydiffe 
Society for the Blind. 

“from tentative beginnings this 
group made remarkable progress in 
self-expression and communication 
through the media of papier mache, 
clay, wood and stone/ she said. 

Although it was difficult for sighted 

a e to understand how the blind 
make sculptures. Miss Parkinson 
said it was too little realized how 
Important a part touch played in giving 
a sense of the outside world to the 
blind person. 

“The purpose of the courses for the 
blind goes beyond that of providing 
occupational therapy, although the 
therapy element cannot be denied 
when a student gains a greater under- 
standing of himself in relation to his 
environment," she said. 

“An important function of the work 
being undertaken is to provide oppor- 
tunities for gifted sculptors who are 


He first got drawn to physics at 
school, though he remembers he used 
to worry because he seemed to be 
better at subjects like English and 
chemistry. He need not have. He 
graduated from Manchester Univers- 
ity the top student of his year in 1951. 

After gaining his PhD he joined the 
UK Atomic Energy Authority at Har- 
well before going to Imperial College 
as a physicslccturer. By 1971 he had 
been appointed professor of physics 
and head of the high-energy nuclear 
physics group at Imperial. From 1980 
to 1983 he headed the college's physics 
department. 

He has been involved in some of the 
critical decisions in science policy in 
recent years as a member of the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council (1979-83) and chairman of the 


He is well aware of cold winds 
currently bluwing through higher 
education, but he feels QMC is situ- 
ated in a part of London I hat is ripe for 
expansion with the docklands. 

‘It’s all very exciting. There is great 
potential for growth in this area over 
the next few years. There is to be a new 
short take-off airport and new indus- 


nudear physics board over the same 

R eriod. He became n fellow of the 
:oynl Society in 1981 , and won a CBE 
last year. 

For the past two years he has been 
organizing research at CERN and has 
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A blind visitor with his assistant 

physically disabled to reach their full 
potential. ” 

The work of the students was com- 
mended by Sir Kenneth Robinson, the 
new chairman of the Camegic Council 
for the arts and disabled people at the 
London exhibition. 

’Hie future of the experiment is 
under threat from the reduction in 
funding to responsible bodies from the 
Department of Education and Science 
mid alterations in the methods of 
funding which puts the onus on uni- 
versity adult education departments to 
find private sources of money. 

"We have great difficulty In getting 
private money which means that this 
eourre is likely to become a casualty ” 
said Miss Parkinson. 

The problem for the Leicester adult 
education department is that It has 
vutualiy no outside income other than 
responsible body money so there will 
be a shortfall for any expansion prog- 
ramme. 



watched sadly as the Kendrcw inquiry 
has progressed. "1 wiU certainly 5 
teaving CERN with regret. My na* 
British colleagues cannot believe & 
British response. I am sure CERNhu 
a significant future." 

CERN’s loss will be QMCsgainHt 

is sure to make the place bubbl^evto 
if he is a northerner taking overan East 
End landmark. 

Adult studies 

inquiry 

launched 

The Unit for the Development ol 
Adult Continuing Education has laus- 
ched a national inquiry into the level oi 
activity of older people as learners and 
teachers in educational institutions, 
voluntary bodies and in informal learn- 
ingset tings. 

The call for information coincides 
with the first meeting of the will's 
development group on education and 
older adults chaired by Miss Jeanne 
Bisgood, vice president of the National 
Institute of Adult Continuing Educa- 
tion. 

Mr Stephen McNair, head of the 
unit, said the appeal for InfonnntiH 
was being channelled through existing 


Unions’ winter of discontent 


have detailed statistics on what older 
people arc studying. Individuals an 
also asked to contact Miss Alex Whit- 
nail, the project worker on the inves- 
tigation. 

"Tills project is designed to by and 
piece together a map of where older 
adults are in education and what they 
arc doing,” said Mr McNair. 

“Because we arc anxious to move 
quickly, most of the contact will be 
through existing agency records but 
this should not exclude other sources. 
The committee will measure that pU- 
turc alongside the kinds of needs whtea 
ought to bo met.” 

A similar investigation has already 
been carried out on the voluntary 
statutory relationship, the develop* 
ment group for which also meets 
the first time next week. The iewta« 
the survey are due to be published 
within a month. 

The report is likely to raise questions 
about the way in which statutory 
bodies deal with voluntary agencies 
and to promote the idea of some soitoj 
coordinating machinery within tool 
authorities. Guidelines for local an 4 
thorities may be one possible outcome- 


by David Jobbins 
Union leaders representing staff io 
both the universities and local author- 
ity colleges are determined to ensure 
that their campaign for a U-turn in 
Government higher education policy 
continues after a week of action plan- 
ned for November. 

The shape of the action has been 
agreed by representatives of unions 
representing students and both 
teaching and ancillary staff. Now 
attention has turned towards maintain- 
ing the momentum up to the next 
general election. 

The campaigners have targeted the 
TUC and political conferences, and 
are aiming to take their ease to the 
business community during the Con- 
federation of British Industry confer- 
ence In Harrogate. 

The unions last week confirmed 
their support for a three-day burst of 
activity with regional events planned 
for Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow and a 
number of other cities on Tuesday. 


November 27, and campus meetings 
and demonstrations on November 28. 

Ipritanons to address the London 
rally have been sent to the leaders and 

■EMffiasaste 

Attor. deputy general 
i he Association df Uni- 
Teachers, said: "The week 
should not be seen in isolation. The 

STi°lH;te Ve . a8 ff ed we need <*» change 

^ Political climate towards highly 
education, and the week is just one 
aspect of a campaign going up to the 
next general election/ H 

Although some of the manual and 
.associated with it are 
affiliated to the Labour Party, the 
campaign Is intended to be non-pofi. 

J 1 , ^ ^ nevertheless draw on the 
Higher Education for the Labour Par- 
ty camualen to tv> ionn„r,»,i - 


Foster ‘love of learning’ call 
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with continuing education wuts voked wide-ranging discussion op 
Reform of the 


education. 
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overseas news 


Chinese 

boost 

research 

by Geoffrey Parkins 
China is to set up a number of new 
scientific research centres and a sci- 
ence foundation in an effort to boost 
post-doctoral research in the country. 

The derision was announced in a 
slate council circular earlier this month 
which called on all educational institu- 
tions and departments to give their full 
support and active co-operation to the 


Extra cash goes on defence projects 


scheme. t 

This year, 250 outstanding young 
scientists holding PhDs from both 
Chinese and overseas universities will 
be enrolled for post-doctoral research 
courses at the new centres. The 
courses will last two years, after which 
students will work tor a further two 
years as researcher* at universities and 
research institutes of their choice, 
before taking up permanent posts. 

The state council says it sees the new 
move as an important measure in the 
training of talented specialists to meet 
the urgent requirements of moderniza- 
tion. And for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing academic exchange and injecting 
virility into scientific research. 

A special fund of 20 million yuan has 
been allocated for the post-doctoral 
programme, half of which will be used 
oy the new science foundation. The 
rest will be used for the building of 
residential accommodation for stu- 
dents. 

The establishment of the research 
centres, the enrolment of students and 
the distribution of research funds will 
be supervised by a special co-ordinat- 
ing committee. Post-doctoral resear- 
chers will receive special privileges, 
induding increased grants, upgraded 
living accommodation and residential 
permits for themselves and their fami- 

since 1978 more than 3.000 students 
have received post-doctoral qualifica- 
tions from overseas universities, and 
between 1981 and 1983, Chinn's uni- 
versities themselves enrolled uround 
1,000 doctoral students. Lust year 
doctoral enrolments rose to 2,000. 

This year, the state education com- 
mission has authorized the enrolment 
of 3,143 doctoral students in Chinese 
universities, double that of the Inst 
three years. 

Of 2,000 recently enrolled, 84 per 
cent were under the age of 35 and are 
expected to complete their courses 
wihln one year. Of the total figure 
about 76 per cent arc science and 
engineering students. 

roere are now 197 universities and 
research institutes offering doctoral 
courses with more than 1 ,700 tutoring 
staff, a rapid increase since last year 
when the state council authorized 
universities to expand opportunities 
tor students wishing to study at doctor- 

To help encourage postgraduates to 
study for doctorates some universities 
are offering outstanding master’s stu- 
dents scholarships to assist them in 
completing their master's courses in- 
side the three-year period. Completing 
on time will enable more students to 
commence their doctorates earlier. 

. Tne increase in doctoral enrolments 
u also m part due to a bulge in the 
university population reaching the end 
their master's courses. 

Technology cash 

Thailand is set to sign a $49 million 
"Breement on science and technology 
-operation with' America. The 
™cncans will provide $8.5 million in 
®‘d and $26.5 million in low 
m!^ st ? ans ' with the Thai govern- 
“rent and Thai businesses providing 
the Gaining $14 million. 

New universities 

bas announced the estab- 
sde?*L Dt °* 18 new universities for 
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from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
Federal research and development 
funds in the United States arc to be 
increased by 15 per cent in the 1986 
budget, in spite of a slight overall cut in 
state spending. But a breakdown of the 
figures, released by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, shows that all the 
extra money is going on defence 
projects - civilian research expendi- 
ture will actually decline by 2 per cent. 

Altogether, $42.4 billion is being 
devoted to defence research and de- 
velopment, with much of It going on 
the Star Wars programme, an ad- 
vanced technology bomber, and an 
anti-satellite system. This is an in- 


crease of 23 per cent on the 1985 total, 
and accounts for almost three-quarters 
of the total research and development 
budget. 

Not since the early 1960s has Amer- 
ica spent such a high proportion of its 
research funds on defence. Ten years 
ago, when expenditure totalled $20.8 
ballon, it was equally split between 


able decline over the past few years, 
gets a fresh boost with a 17 per cent 
increase to $3.1 billion. Much of the 


money will be concentrated on planet- 
ary exploration including the Galileo 
orbit or/p robe, the Venus radar-map- 
per, the Mars observer, and Ulysses -a 


civilian and military projects. Since 
then there have been marked reduc- 
tions in percentage terms in spending 
on natural resources and the environ- 
ment, transportation, and energy 

K amines. These are all targeted tor 
:r cuts in 1986. 

Space research and technology, 
however, which has seen a consider- 


joint project between NASA and the 
European Space Agency. 

Funding lor spnee and terrestrial 
applications gets one of the largest 
percentage increases - up 36 per cent 
to S671 million. This will provide 
increased support for the upper atmos- 
phere research satellite programme, 
which gets two-and-a-half times the 
money spent in 1985, and the advanced 
communications technology satellite. 


on which spending is to be doubled. 
Increases are also proposed for solid 
earth observations, materials proces- 
sing in space, and information systems. 

m the energy field, nuclear fission 
continues to receive the largest slice of 
the cake despite a 9 per cent cut to 
$380 million. Research into adv- 
anced breeder-reactor technology 
(down 13 per cent) has suffered the 
brum of the reduced spending. Magne- 
tic fusion, the second largest project 
funded by the Department of Energy, 
is also being trimmed down by 7 
per cent to $346 million, while 
spending on research into the more 
efficient use of fossil fuels is to be 
slashed by 31 per cent. 



Budapest threat to 
ancient universities 


A scene from Andrzej Wajda’s Man of Iron 


Viewing Polish cinema 
from the secret circle 


Hungary's minister of education and 
culture, Dr Bela Koepeczi, has been 
visiting Britain this week , as part of the 
general process of high-level British- 
Hungarian rapprochement inaugu- 
ratedby MrsThatchcr’s February 1984 
visit to Budapest. 

In his discussion with Sir Keith 
Joseph, he must have found at least 


difficulty of operating an education 
system with inadequate funds. Shortly 
before leaving Budapest, Koepeczi 
admitted that lack of money was 
creating “tensions" In Hungarian high- 
er education. 

Koepeczi was addressing the inaii* 
miration of the new academic year at 
Budapest's Eotvocs Lorant Universi- 
ty, wnich this year is celebrating the 
350th anniversary of university educa- 
tion in Hungary. 

Venerable tradition, in the opinion 
of the current rector. Dr Jozsef 


Fueloep, however, is clearly no con- 
solation for ageing facilities. Replying 


to Dr Koepeczi, he noted that the 
buildings of the university were getting 
“older and older”, so that research and 


teaching became progressively more 
difficult. 

Koepeczi urged the universities to 
devote the resources at their disposal 

. - .. 1 .L. 


courses. Hungary has a constant prob- 
lem in finding qualified persons to fill 
teaching posts in primary and secon- 
dary schools. 

Dr Fueloep, while not actively re- 
pudiating bis minister’s suggestion, 
side-stepped the idea of giving the 
Lion’s snare of his inadequate funding 
to the pedagogic courses. At his uni- 
versity, he said, the task now imposed 
on the teacher-training courses were 
being met “primarily by a more inten- 
sive exploitation' of the existing mate- 
rial and intellectual personnel . 


Lost week, the Polish film director, 
Ryszard Bugajskl, left Poland for 
exile in Canada, thereby drawing 
international attention to the current 
constraints on the Polish cinema. But 
Polish students, who wish to keep 
abreast of international develop- 
ments in the film world ore In- 
creasingly patronizing the latest de- 
velopment in Polish underground 
culture - the uncensored cinema and 
video show. 

Basically, there are three ways In 
which students can see flints not 
approved by the censor: video show- 
ings in private homes, or church 
premises; on-campus showings to 
student clubs; and the semi-public 
sessions organized by entrepreneurs. 
Video evenings In private homes, are, 
obviously, the most risky. Here, the 
programme can include Items smug- 




Hofstra Unwenny 'in • f ^ new tenn to fi„d that most 

New York, classes had been cancelled. Then the 

when they I JJUJS J10 administration caved in. The striking 
institution had made a surplus > faculty achieved a 24.5 per cent raise 
million. , Qyer three years, plus. bonuses and a 

“We should partake of that.’’ said reduction in their workload. 
ohilosoDhv professor Imatio Gotz, “To the best of our knowledge ' 1 said 

Kd fed MO oT his 390 roll-time col- univere ity president James Stuart, 
toaraes out on strike in support of a ",hisrepregems the highest percentage 
claonfor a 29 per cent increase on their of iB ,p f0 vement in faculty compensa- 
aS salary of $33,900- tion agree d to .by an Amencpn uni- 


Far more regular, however, are 
(he “outside" video performances. 
These are arranged by Independent 
entrepreneurs who arc simply out to 
make a fast zloty, and who, at least 
outside of Warsaw, seem to have 
reached an arrangement with (he 
local police. The audience Is not 
confined to students, but in provki- 
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majority of the audience, although 
admission charges are significantly 
higher than for the “olfidal" cinema. 

Sessions take place hi any suitable 
location - in one university town the 
.local sports hall Is regularly booked 
for this purpose aud accommodates 
two or three hundred viewers watch- 
ing four large TV s els. A typical 
programme will Include three films — 
a porno (officially banned In Poland) , 
~ Kung-Fu epic not banned, but 
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nn a chnwines tend to be sporadic, includes both Western ■p r0¥0c ® 
and tocludefllms which either had a dons" such as Tk§J* m ***^ ffg 
brief season In Warsaw and were 1984 and also Polish *■«■* 
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programme. Had ton chaJ^ A«ordlng to one regular student 

lenged, ftejf were y video-goer, he and his classmates are 

.‘^n^Ieht havf been ZTbter^ted In the third category 
rational P*nuj _ t dea w of film, “but even if there were 

Impatience proves a bonus 



Take out a year’s subscription to The 
Times Higher Education Supplement 
and we will also send you a FREE copy 
of the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations* 
to equip you with the memorable 
things to say, together with a FREE 
copy of Fowler's Modem English 
Usage* — the standard work for 
writers. 

Simply fill in the coupon and send it 
with your cheque or postal order for 
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start of the new term to find that most 
classes had been cancelled. Then the 
administration caved in. The striking 
faculty achieved a 24.5 per cent raise 
over three years, plus. bonuses and a 
reduction in their workload. 

“To the best ofour knowledge/’said 
university president James Stuart, 
“this represents the highest percentage 
of improvement in faculty compensa- 
tion agreed to by an American unt- 
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overseas news 


Women to overtake men on campus 


from Geoff Maslert 

MELBOURNE 

By the end ciT the 198th. women are 
likely to outnumber men on the cam- 
puses of Australian hip her education 
institutions. 

For the first time in more than a 
century of higher education in (he 
country, women arc now enrolling in 
undergraduate courses in universities 
and colleges of advanced education in 
greater numbers than men. 

Over the past 20 year* there lias 
been an astonishing increase in the 
proportion of female students in terti- 
ary institutions. In 1965, barely a 
quarter of the undergraduate popula- 
tion was female. Today, the figure is 
almost double. 

Since 197!) in advanced education 
colleges, women have made up 48 per 
cent nf student numbers and the 
proportion would have been higher 
today had there not been severe cuts in 


Satellites 
hailed as 
teaching aid 

by TJiotnas Land 
Direct -broad casting satellite systems 
linked to community receivers may 
well emerge as a universal communica- 
tion tool in education und teacher 
training as well as commerce and 
related enterprises. 

Educational radio or television com- 
bined with periodical student-teacher 
contact has been developed already 
with much success in Britain, the- Uni- 
ted States, China and the Soviet 
Union. An important discussion paper 
published by the United Nations for 
educational planners everywhere de- 
scribes how the Increasingly inexpen- 
sive and available techniques of modem 
electronics can improve global com- 
munication. 

The system is very simple . A direct- j 
broadcasting satellite relays signals 


teacher education. I : veil itxliuir.i] and 
further education colleges, long male 
vocational si rung holds, now depend 
«»n women for 45 per cent nf their 
enrolments. 

Although the women participating 
in higher education arc unrepresenta- 
tive af their sex overall (they lend to 
come from urban, well-to-do, private- 
ly educated families) the significant 
change in their representation on cam- 
puses is a measure of how much social 
attitudes have changed. 

Moreover, the steady rise in uni- 
versity enrolments, particularly, dur- 
ing the 1960s and 1970s has begun to 
accelerate in the 1980s. According to 
the latest figures released by the 
commonwealth Tertiary Education 
Commission, university enrolments 
rose by 12,088 1 ret ween f WO and 1985. 
All but 91 of these extra students were 
women. 

Helen sing the preliminary figures. 


the federul minister for education. 
Senator Ryan, said: "This represents a 
.substantial achievement of govern- 
ment goals to increase opportunities 
for women both to broaden their 
general education und to undertake 
professional courses." 

But, as Senator Ryan also pointed 
out, there arc still serious imbalances 
in some disciplines, especially en- 
gineering and technological courses. 

in universities, females constitute 
only 7 per cent of engineering and 
technology undergraduates. In col- 
leges, the figure is less than 3 per cent. 

Even in this area, however, women 
have made sharp gains and have 
tripled the proportion over the past 10 
years. In tnc typically “female*’ stu- 
dies, such as education, the humani- 
ties, and the social sciences, women 
continue to outnumber men by around 
two to one. 

On the other hand, among higher 


degree students and in the academic 
common rooms of universities and 
colleges, females are dominated by 
their male counterparts. Only a third 
of higher degree students in universi- 
ties are female while among their 
professors there arc probably not more 
than three women for every 100 men. 

A spokesman for the Tertiary 
Education Commission said results 
from a yet-to-bc-released study of the 
changing patterns of female enrol- 
ments showed there were several 
reasons for the increases. 

• Many more girls than boys now 
stayed on to the end of school, giving a 
greater reservoir of females seeking 
entry to higher education. 

• More older women were returning 
to study under special entry schemes. 

• Government programmes such as 
the participation and equity scheme 
were having an effect in encouraging 
girls to stay in education. 


Marxists 
declare 
war on v-c 

from A. S. Abraham 

IHe fate of Calcutta UaSi! 
become n major bone of contend 
not only within Calcutta “„d‘ft 
Bengal stale, of which it is the capitS 
but also between the CoramunisK 
crnmeni of West Bengal and Mr £ 

New Delhi " 8reM S0Vtmmt " 1 » 
A large number of Calcutta educu. 


Richard Yelland, continuing his world tour, sends a postcard from Bangkok 

Thai teachers take to the hills 


broadcasting satellite relays signals 
bom one or more originating earth 
stations to many small low-cost receiv- ' 
Ing stations. They in turn provide 
signals either directly to home or 
community television sets or for local 
distribution by cable or re-broad- 
casting. 

The technology is already oper- 
ational and is expected to improve 
rapidly. As a result, many countries 
and international organizations are 
considering the establishment of space- 
based, direct-broadcast educational 
television sendees owned regionally by 
the participants. This could lead to 
enormous business opportunities for 
British companies because of their 
experience already gained in the field. 

The UN discussion paper, Direct- 
Broadcasting Satellites for Educational 
Purposes, has been prepared by spe- 
cialists bom 11 countries to answer 
questions raised at a recent global 
conference on satellite communica- 
tions. The coat of an operational 
direct-broadcasting satellite system 
might be $200 million to cover three 
space vehicles (including one spare on 
the ground), two launches plus the 
wtenlial ground control and transmis- 
sion facilities. This excludes the cost of 
associated receiving stations, prog- 
ramme production and support actlvi- 

Such expenditure would exceed the 
entire education budgets of many I 
countries. But there are many new 
ways to reduce costs, bringing the 
benefits of the system within the reach 
of all countries. A time-sharing 
arrangement, for example, has saved 
considerable investment and operating 
costs for the United States and Canada 
in their joint use of the Communica- 
tions Technology Satellite Hermes. 
And the European Symphonie satel- 
lite svstem is financed and shared 
equally by France and West Germany 
with additional participation, and 
binding, by 33 countries involved in 
various joint space enterprises. 

The UN paper argues that one 
country might use a satellite for day- 
time school programmes and another 
for evening adult education activities, 
or both day and evening periods could 
be divided into time slots. 

Shoring could be arranged also, by 
countries several time-zones apart 
from each other, allowing all partid- 

S ints to use the same facilities during 
e most desirable local times. 


As the orange-robed monk 
approached holding out a golden 
object I braced myself for another 
more or less hard sides pitch. Howev- 
er this was no salesman, but an 
earnest seekcr-aAer-lmth who 
wanted to know the English name for 
his treasure. 

"Vase,” ] replied, wondering 
whether to add that the British and 
the Americans had different pronun- 
ciations. 

A vocabulary lesson ensued. We 
were In Thailand, hi a “wat”, or 
templc-cum-monastery, where 50 
Buddhist monks and 90 novices live, 
some for a few weeks, others for 
many years. 

In this Buddhist country the dis- 
tinctive “wata” with green, red and 
gold multiple ruoves, and dragon- 
headed staircases, can be seen In 
every town; the monks on their 
early-morning round are a pact of 
daily life. Their men all spend at least 






Thailand 16 Buddhist tem P les whose influence is spreading throughout 


dally life. Their men all spend at least 
some time in the monkhood, many 
are educated there. 

Respect for education and for 
teachers is characteristic, and ex- 
tends to state schools. The visitor to 
Bangkok cannot but notice the pupils 
and students, deceptively young- 
looking to the Western eye, in their 
smart white and blue uniforms, en 
ronte lot school or college, or 
window-shopping In (he air-con- 
dltioned malls. 

Bangkok Is the financial and 
physical centre of (be country. The 
Asian and Pacific offices of UN- 
ESCO, and of several other inter- 
national organizations, are situated 
hero. But Bangkok Is far from typical 
of the rest of the country- with more 
than 15 million inhabitants U is 50 
tones the size of the second largest 
city. In 1973 its population was Just 
over 10 per cent or Thailand’s total, 
yet 59 per cent of the secondary 
school enrolment, and 77 per cent of 
those admitted to university came 
from the city, 

Britain, through the Overseas De- 
velopment Administration and the 


wdopment Administration and the 
British CouncO, has been assisting 
With In-service training not only for 


English teachers, but also for the 
agriculture teachers; and work is 
going ahead to try to improve the 
flow of Information to farmers 
through library services and an In- 
novative dictionary of tropical agri- 
culture involving Birmingham Uni- 
versity. 

But while Britain and the Com- 
monwealth countries have their In- 
fluence, it is the United States - 
among English-speaking countries - 
which has the biggest impact on Thai 
economic Ufe. 

Another link between East and 
West Is having Us Impact In the far 
north of the country. Here, In the 
mils along the border with Burma, to 
degree, live half a million 
mil-tribes people, from a number of 
different ethnic groups. All have 
mtorated Into Thailand in the past 
200 years, and many very recently; 
they came originally from the Tibe- 
tan highlands or South China, in 
search or work, better soil, or simple 
security. r 

The hill-tribes present several 
problems to the Government In its 

KS£ I !i£ al, !P ,hem toto ‘he 

Thai state. Uviig above 1000 metres, 
many villages practise slash-and- 


burn agriculture which If unchecked 
could seriously affect the rain- 
forests, leading to deforestation and 
soll-eroslon. Moreover several of the 
tribal groups cultivate the opium 
poppy and production of, and addic- 
tion to, opium Is common. 

It does not surprise one to learn 
that on average they have less formal 
education, poor health and lower 
Incomes than the rest of the popula- 
tion. Thailand has seen a role for 
adult education here and functional 
family life planning 
CfUTJ) b a programme which 
almsto go beyond simple Instruction, 
and by relating to the work (he social 
environment of the rural population, 
^ritfaal approaches that 
win lead to effective problem solving. 

Under the programme “walking 
teachers” have brought literacy 
education to some of the tribal vfl- 
«gea. 

This approach, known as khidpen, 
draws on Thai Buddhist values, hai 
been briefly described as one that 
‘encourages people to change them- 
selves and their environment or both, 
but not to endanger themselves or 
toeir environment In the process.” 


S3 New Zealand union w^^ 

Mh ‘ ri ™ WMc Three _ 6 ^prCSCIIt 


New Zealand’s biggest public sector 
union, the Public Service Association, 
has won the right to represent most 
university non-academic staff after a 
drawn-out battle among the staff con- 
cerned over which union they should 


AiTe^f “■P^wwfamd to set up 
AUS branches and initiated discus- 
sions and debate with the aim of 
obtaining representation by the PSA 
wjuch, by agreement with the Clerical 


When the national government laid 
,n March 

1983 to bring administrative and cleric- 
al staff under the State Services Condi- 
tions of the Employment Act, the aim 
was to bring some uniformity into the 
conditimis of employment among the 
umvenitiefc. 

Warnings of the planned Order-In- 
Council bad led staff on four of the 
seven university campuses to sot up the 
Association of University Staff which 
successfully contested a ballot In late 


Workers Union for the right to repre- 
sent affected staff. 

'•‘V: j'. *ji*| ^ -i- i., .. , |i ,-j 

>yu • i > , ■ lit j ,- *r ^ i; 


- - — - ■ -j wuu me Clerical 

KbE hadnotbeentaoa 

In spite of evidence from informal 
. 0n raM ‘ can JPuses that AUS 

u°ui? i Me ** fa any new 

ballot the then minister of state ser- 

t£^!H° rde * 0ffl l al reco 8nition to 
the AUS - a move that prompted the 

S^ritiH bo “ r -. EOveaurie,lt ran a 
second ballot, and rejected the more 

coM^tiW AUS by ill votes to658. 
AUS stood firm for a while, howev- 
■ er, insisting that the Labour govern- 

i 'r-** 

'"*:*** rtowpn ; *v. i v 


not arbitrarily de-recognize them 
the . cvid ® nt preference for 

AUS^Sid H 0 !’ h 5 ve . unde nnined 
aus and the association has now 
conceded to the PSA. 

offw? 200 5“? mcm bera - liaison 
educfltion 

.tondtag AOT n2X« P We H 

Gggpas 

committee, «, iht 5g!g| 


Minister in me w ueltn and urged him 
to take over the university and make it 
a federal institution. Predictably the 
Manast-led Left Front government of 
West Bengal has attacked the apnea) 
as "politically motivated". 

The trouble goes back to the 
appointment of the present vice chan- 
cellor, Professor Santosh Bbat- 
tacharya, in the teeth of opposition 
from the Marxist government. Since 
his appointment by the state governor 
who is constitutionally the chancellor 
of ail the state’s universities, was 
interpreted by the Marxists as an 
encroachment on their authority, they 
decided to make it impossible tor the 
vice chancellor to function. 

With the Communist Party, which 
dominates the Left Front government, 
controlling both the university syndi- 
cate and senate, the vice chancellor has 
found it all but impossible to get 
anything done. But he has not taken 
things lying down, using, for instance, 
his emergency powers to dismiss five 
employees. 

The net result of this tussle has been 
the rapid deterioration of administra- 
tive and academic standards in i 
university that anyway has more than 
its fair snare of problems. The Left 
Front government’s attempts to demo- 
cratize the university by giving 
teachers, students and non-teaching 
I employees a say in administrative and 
■ academic decision-making have been 
| controversial, succeeding only, In the 
eyes of its critics, in creating chaos. 

Education, at one time exclusively 
n state subject, lias for the last 10 years 
been a concurrent subject, le federal 
legislation on a matter regulated by 

E revious plate laws supersedes the 
ittcr. New Delhi might invoke this 
authority to take over (Tie university by 
declaring it an “institution of national 
importance 

Radiation 
‘may not 
be harmful’ 

Is plutonium bad for you7 To Ibe 
I surprise of scientists at Los Alamos 
National Laboratory, the deadly metal 
1 seems to have done little harm to ■ 
group of 26 workers who have pxob- 
| ably been exposed to its effects longM 
than anyone else in the world. 

The men were employed on the 
1 Manhattan Project to construct the 
, first atomic bomb in 1944-45. Thojf 
! were chosen for long-term study!*' 
cause each was known to have oca 
exposed to plutonium by inhalation, 
contaminated wounds or chemical 
burns, and they have been rigoflw 
examined at five year intervals ever 
since. . ' 

Only three of the men have died, inn 
none of them from cancer. Two pM 
heart disease and one was killed in a 
car accident. , . 

“These men were judged to 

hurl rh« hink»< a.iwwiiN. In ntlltoniu® 


■: j U-. 

■" ii'.si'lf,' ; i . 
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and 1945," said Dr George VoeU- 
“Our most recent examinations naw 
found no history of cancer except tor 
skin cancers in three of the men- a 
statistical sampling of a simitar grow 
would yield about 6.6 deaths from a“ 
causes, compared to the three deaio* 
that have occurred." .. 

When the radiation still ramainfaS^ 
their bodies was last measured m i* 84 ' 
one of the men was found to have* 
reading of 95 nanocuries - more tow* 
double Ui6 maximum permissible 

time burden. “To date fte have fojtaJ 
no adverse health effects tra«abIC> 
toe plutonium he carries," Or Vo«* 
said. 
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TBE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 20.9,85 


POLYTECHNIC FIRST 
DESTINATION SURVEY-HND 
1981, 1982 & 1983 


.*•*.. 20.0% 
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Permanent UK employment 
(lnft already In employment) 


NAB says 
go to work 


on a 


sandwich 


Job prospects are not quite so rosy 
for some of those on sub-degree 
courses, according to an analysis by 
Mr Bob Porrer, head of the careers 
wvice at Leicester Polytechnic. 

Mr Porrer’s study was prompted 
by the National Advisory Body’s 
policy of encouraging growth on 
Higher National Diploma courses at 
toe expense of degrees. He also took 
account of the Green Paper's support 
for the Diploma In Higher Education 
as an alternative to some humanities 
■ad social studies degrees. 

The study finds a considerable gap 


la employment prospects between 
sandwich and full-time HND courses, 


although both inodes of study pro- 
duced a lower rate of immediate 
employment than degrees. Of the 
two, the three-year sandwich courses 
were much the more successful 
Judged by the original vocational 
criterion of the diploma. 

Despite the foct that grants for 
farther study are discretionary and 


hwd to come fay in many authorities, 
a high proportion of HND students 
are going on to degree courses. 
Onfall-time courses, the percentage 


laying hi education or training 
actually exceeds (hat going into em- 


ty exceeds (hat going into em- 
cnt. 

! pattern of first destination 


graduates, with Utile more than 40 
Per cent going Into employment In 
me three years covered by the study. 

Mr Porrer's conclusion Is that the 
mm of practical and academic train- 
jug offered in hnd undwich courses 
~. “ore attractive to employers, 
wunotU having the economic advan- 

w planners of the two-year 
course. 

^JAU this means that If full-time 
JJND courses are to be expanded, 
farther research Into the needs of 
“aployers is essential, together with 


And now for the 
good news. . . 


With rising competition to recruit undergradu- 
ates, job prospects are dramatically improving. 
John O’Leary, in the first of two reports, focuses 
on the changing pattern of employment on both 
sides of the binary line 


No-one wants to crow too loudly for 
fear of tempting fate, but it seems that 
earlier optimistic forecasts about em- 


ployment prospects for this year’s 
graduates actually understated the 


good news. Compared with the de- 
pressing picture of the recent past, 
1985 can only be described as a boom 


year. 

Job vacancies notified to some uni- 
versities and polytechnics have been 
nmnins 25 per cent ahead of last year, 
when tne tide was already turning for 
graduate employment. The portion 
has been transformed since the nadir 
of 1981, when for the first time gradu- 
ates' problems began to approach 
those lacing schoolleavers. 

Since then, while the underlying 
trend for the country as a whole has 
been towards still higher unemploy- 
ment, demand for degrees has intensi- 
fied to such an extent that the talk now 


is of manpower shortages, rather than 
over-supply. There will be graduates 


who cannot find a job in 1985, but in all 


types of institution and all disciplines, 
the Bteady improvement In prospects 
which was obvious last year has 
accelerated. 

Final figures for 1984 have now been 
compiled and show a significant in- 
crease in the number of graduates from 
both sides of the binary line finding 
jobs. The proportion from universities 
still out ot work by the end of the year 
fell from 11 to 9 per cent; the 
polytechnic equivalent went from 14.8 
to 13.6 per cent; and that for the 
colleges and institutes dropped from 
13.5 to 11.6 per cent. 

The contrast between the 
polytechnics and the colleges is mis- 
leading because of the large number of 
college students on teacher training 
courses. Unemployment from the col- 
leges’ diversified courses was higher 
than in the polytechnics, although 
again the story was one of improve- 
ment. 


This year's figures are certain to be 
etter still. Ana, since graduate des- 


tinations are surveyed nationally only 
once, after six months of potential 
job-seeking, the real rate of unemploy- 
ment obviously bears no comparison 
with that for school-leavers. Even 
taking account of a residue of gradu- 
ates from previous years still searching 
for work, there can be little argument 
at present about the value of a degree 
in the labour market. 

The row which blew up this year 
over the timing of Interviews by some 
of the larger employers of graduates is 
evidence enough of the changed pic- 
ture. A number of firms had become so 
eager to steal a march on their com- 
petitors in signing up the top talent that 
lengthy interviewing sessions off cam- 
pus were becoming commonplace in 
the run-up to final examinations. 


™ pattern of first destination 
jartes between subjects, as with 
ae 8ree3» although toe two do not 


watch exactly. Demand for HND 
nuaents in mathematics and com- 


i for example, has lagged well 
1 toe equivalent figure for 


rious to warrant an unprecedented 
agreement between the employers and 
the careers services in an attempt to 
stamp out the practice. 

Employers who stuck to the tradi- 
tional "milk round" procedures this 
year found that up lo half the students 
they had Invited for first interviews 
were unable to attend because of prior 
commitments with rivaj companies. 
Extreme examples were found of finds 
insisting on applicants attending inter- 
views the day before final examina- 
tions such was the pressure to get In 


jraployere is essential, together i 
riMc monitoring of first destinat 

SUbseOilMH Nnu» »««— - 


The change has not been lost on the 
students either, with many apparently 
deciding to get finals out of the way 


ipparcntly 
f the way 


before beeinning the search for a job in 
earnest. Some careers services have 


earnest. Some careers services have 
noted students failing to attend inter- 
views for which they have been pre- 
selected and others relying on the 
summer recruitment fairs, which Bre 
playing a growing part in the graduate 


employment scene. 
The fairs have bee 


The fairs have been busier than ever 
this yeaT and those students who 
played a waiting game have been 


ml BFisri 


:ef: 


rewarded with a selection of opportu 
nlties with firms which found they her 


planners, social workers and writers 
are all expected to face difficulties 
throughout the decade. 

Campaigns are being planned to 


attract graduates into unfamiliar areas 
of work, such as agriculture, where 
advances in biotechnology and genetic 
engineering are creating new opportu- 
nities. Already more than half of those 


nines. Already more man nan or tnose 
completing PhD courses cannot find 
the type of employment for which they 


the type of employment for which they 
were trained. 

Other countries featured in the I LO 




study arc also preparing for difficul- 
ties. In Switzerland, graduate unem- 
ployment has risen from 2 to 5 per cent 


m recent years - a low figure perhaps 
but a faster rate of growth than that for 
unemployment generally. And in West 
Germany, the number of jobless 
graduates quadrupled in four years, 
reaching 115,000 in 1984. 

International comparisons are 
notoriously unreliable, with different 
countries using different measures and 
starting from different bases, but the 
study certainly seems to show Britain 
tailoring its output of graduates to the 
demands of the economy more closely 
than elsewhere. In reality, however, it 
may be more luck than judgement and 
Britain may soon face problems of a 
different order to its competitors. A 
growing number of observers are be- 
ginning to predict serious shortages of 
graduates in key areas. 

Mr Bob Porrer, head of the careers 
service at Leicester Polytechnic, sum- 


nltles with firms which found they had 
under-estimated their requirements in 
the early rush. 

Such an improvement runs counter 
to the experiences of most of Britain’s 


made to the Green Paper and work 
proceeds at the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science on the White Paper lo 
follow. The problem (or those who 
want to see employment needs taken 
into account more directly is the 


disrepute into which manpower plan- 
ning fell during the 1970s and early 


19S0s, largely because of the failure to 


match supply and demand for doctors 
and teachers. 

Mr Ball's answer is to take more 
account of employment needs in de- 
termine the overall size of the higher 


terming the overal 


the higher 


education system, but to be less ngid 
about individual subjects. The Green 


Paper, he told AGCAS, over-empha- 
sized the importance of the subject 


studied. 

Reforming courses - for example , to 
achieve a greater degree of scientific 
awareness -> would go some way to- 


wards getting round the problem of 
attracting students into important but 


med up their reservations about current 

E lans for the higher education system 
i his last report as chairman of the 


to the experiences of most or Britain’s 
industrial competitors. A recent meet- 


industnnl competitors. A recent meet- 
ing hosted by the International Labour 
Organization found that the global 
picture was of too many highly-qual- 
ified people charing too few jobs. An 
ILO commentary said: “A university 
degree, which was once a promise of a 
good life and prosperous career, is test 
Becoming a ticket to nowhere." 

In the United States, for example, 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics has 
forecast that supply will outstrip de- 
mand in many of the occupations 


Association of Graduate Careers 
Advisory Services. “There are many 
who believe that there is likely to be a 
shortfall of graduates by 1990 - some- 
thing that could inhibit the economic 
growth of the United Kingdom," he 
wrote. 

"It is perhaps significant that the 
Government's Green Paper does not 
suggest that there is a current over- 
supply of graduates in toto. U is 
unfortunate that little account seems 
to be taken of the likely overall 
demand for graduates when projecting 
future student numbers." 


attracting students into important but 
unpopular subject areas. Accepting 
the limitations of manpower planning, 
Mr Ball acknowledged that student 
demand would always be the domi- 
nant determinant ot the size of the 
system, no matter how clearly employ- 
ment needs could be assessed. 

The NAB had its own discussions on 
ways of taking more account of em- 


ployment records last year. A report 
from the body’s industry group con- 


cluded that first destination statistics, 
while valuable, should not be used “to 
steer (lie system in a prescriptive 

vMianMn** 1 * T nnnaf.tavm ftranrlo anil 


manner'". Longer-term trends and 
assessments or future employment 


The theme was taken up by Mr 
Christopher Ball, chairman of the 


assessments of future employment 
needs were required to supplement the 
statistics. 

For the moment, however, the six- 


board of the National Advisory Body, 
at this month's AGCAS conference. 


month survey remains the main yard- 
stick by which the employment scene Is 


at this month's AGCAS conference. 
He, too, emphasized the likely growth 
in demand for graduates in important 
fields at a time when the higher 
education system expected to shrink. 


assessed. Last year's figures, together 
with the observations of the employers 


to employment need as likely student 
demand - for student demand can be 


managed,” he said. 

It is a debate which is bound to hot 


up in the coming year, as responses are 


and the careers advisers on the current 
position , show that not only are the job 
prospects of graduates Improving 
markedly, but the market is also 
becoming more open. 

About one third of all vacancies 
were for graduates In any discipline 
and, although the biggest boom re- 
mains in hign-tcchnology fields, shor- 
tages are on the horizon In several 
areas (not least in teaching). 

Leader, back page. 


The lowest degree of discontent 


Suspicions that the present once-and- 
for-all measurement of graduate des- 
tinations may lead to some mislead- 
ing conclusions Is borne out by aa 


Those available for employment: 


unusual survey carried out at the 
University of East AngUa. 


12 Month* 3fl Months 

<N=182) (N-218) 


In 1984 
(N-256) 


Concern about the disruption of 
students’ work became sufficiently se- 


UnlversUy of 1 
The untverri 
careers of its b 


careers of Its biology graduates who 
left between 1975 and 1979. It Is 


The result has been a new code of 
practice which advises employers to 
avoid summer term interviews tor 
those with finals and off-campus inter- 
views in term-time. It remains to o® 

iiAni .ibntvfl flip. Agreement 


claimed to be the first such detailed 
follow -up by any British university 
and Is the forerunner of more exten- 
sive research now being undertaken 
nationally. 

Biology Is an Interesting and perti- 
nent subject for such a study since It 
b shown consistently at the top of 
league tables of graduate unemploy- 
ment. However, UEA found that 
although that may be the case six 
months after graduation, the picture 
changes rapidly. 

By 1984, fewer than 2 per cent of 
the graduates surveyed were unem- 
ployed and more than 80 per cent of 
those with first and upper seconds 
were In employment related to bi- 
ology. Two- third of those graduating 
in period responded to toe survey 


In blot-related jobs 
In partly related Jobs 

In unrelated Jobs 
In graduate-level )oba 
In non-graduate level Jobs 

Unemployed 


69 32.4%) 84(38.5%) 

30 16.5%) 49(22.6%) 


112(43.7%) 

57(22.3%) 


82(45.0%; 
97 53.3% 
74 40.8% 


79(38.2% 

140(64.2% 

72(33.0% 


83(32.4%; 
189 73.3% 
53 24.8% 


11 ( 6 . 1 ' 


6( 2.5%) 4( 1.6%) 


biased towards any sub-group. 

The class of degree had consider- 


The class of degree had consider- 
able effect on the likelihood of subse- 
quent employment relating directly 
to biology, but earnings were not 
generally higher for those with good 
degrees. More than half of all the 


doctors and other occupations range 
from self-employed bee-keeper to 
theatre manager and wildlife man- 
agement In Aria. 

More than two-thirds of the re- 


graduates went on to some form of 
farther study. 

The survey, carried oqt Jointly by 
the School of Biological Sciences and 


spun dents said they were In a job for 
which a degree was normally ra- 


the careers centre at UEA, aho found 
a higher level of job satisfaction, with 
fewer than 10 per cent of the gradu- 
ates expressing any degree of atecon- 


qulied or expected. A statement 
accompanying the survey said: “Our 
findings suggest that the six-month 
figures are a poor predictor of future 
employment prospects, and that, 
although biology graduates take 
mme too to settle into a permanent 
lob. their lonaer-texm nrosnects an* 





Ilit; liuilifcih have licgwi the uuiver- 
Moii w„rk al ( jnui'ii i’lirahclFi ltmm< 
in Oxford. Meanwhile an ll-Miembur 
committee is lo meet shortly In appoint 
•i new ilirccior In Iicml whai uinomns 
to Oxford's version uf a (level ipnu'iii 
Mutlics centre. Uoili are the resnlis of 
an involved, fairly sceref drania featur- 
ing top academics, a flurry r.f position 
papeis, and ui tin lerelH inis nf n ■Sell- 
out’ versus a “necessary salvage fim 
now all hope the ailing house can 
finally he nut on a firm intellectual and 
financial [wise. 

Queen Eili/abcth House was found- 
ed in 1954 on a flO.CJfKJ liencfaclinn 
from Sir Harry Oppcnhcinier, the 
inulti-inillionaire South African liberal 
businessman. H had understandable 
post-colonial aims; as its charter put it, 
to bring ireople of “authority and 
influence from overseas” to a centre in 
Oxford and in “assist such persons to 
obtain access to the academic re- 
sources at Oxford. 

!t was duly founded in a 17th- 
century farmhouse on St Giles, leased 
out by Si John's College ul the nominal 
Hm of £401 pcf year until the year 
2UU5, with a modern wing added on in 
1961. Lord Chnudos, the Liberal peer, 
became the first chairman of gov- 
ernors, and flic visiting fellowship and 
foreign service programme were laun- 
ched. 

At the same time the existing Insti- 
tute of Commonwealth Studies, set up 
in 1945 largely to run courses for i 
colonial service diplomats and gradu- i 
tile cadets set for overseas postings, i 
moved in, promoting core research in I 


New life in the old house 

I m - v 
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Hie cadets set for overseas postings, 
moved in, promoting core research in 
the field. L/ntil 1 96$ tne two ran side by 
side when the development econom- 
ists seemed to take over. 

Diplomats, in recent years number- 
ing between 25 to 30, did come to QEH 
to rub shoulders in the pleasant sur- 
roundings of Oxford. The current crop 

InJfinolv CPPm In rafar M .^.1 


But the programme has never really 
gelled or produced financial rewards. 

Commonwealth studies have de- 
clined since the 1940s and 1950s when 
they were championed at Oxford by 
Jg “ of Sir Kenneth Weir and Lord 
(Max) Bcloff. As Dr Freddie Madden, 
former director of the institute for 12 
years, puts it: “ft’s been shunted into a 
siding. 

The main problem has been that the 
Commonwealth idea has disappeared, 
QEH has responded with a number 


Paul FI at her 
.■£ looks at the 
* past, present and 
Z future of Queen 
,d. Elizabeth House, 
is Oxford 

al 

;le of new initiatives from the 1970s 
it. including the woman's studies prog- 
|d famine, the eontempnrary China cen- 
m tre, a food studies analysis group, the 
n development records project to save 
:- archive material, and most recently a 
refugee studies programme. 

But all in all the signs were that 
d QEH and the ICS mignt become “a 
>1 burden on the rates" so to speak, 
r Against this background the Overseas 
1 Development Agency announced in 
. early 1983 that its core funding to QEH 
- would cease in 1 984. Since 1954 it had 
I paid about 40 per cent of core costs, 
reselling a peak of about £90,000 in 
The total budget is around 
■“>00.000 a year. The reason given was 
that it had always been understood the 
university would eventually take over 
(he institution, A more pressing fact 
perhaps was the Government’s blan- 
ket policy of ending core funding in 
favour of training and service pay- 
ments. It still gives aimut £1 million a 
year to the Institute of Development 
Studies ut Sussex University. i 

Matters no w began to move ci uickly I 
The governing body under Lord 1 
Irend, former secretary to the t 
Cabinet, then rector of Lincoln Col- * 
lege, had to find new money and fast. 
Efforts were made but the money did u 
not appear. An earlier 25th k 

anniversary onn.nl . 



The 17th-century Queen Elizabeth House with its 1961 extension 
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enough for business. QEH was forced 
to look to the university and the 
inevitable joint working party was set 

. A of papers appeared, includ- 
ing those from interested academics, 
and one from a management consul- 
tant pointing out that enormous sav- 
ings were possible if the residence and 
catering side of QEH which was just 


{ not viable “even as a second class 
I hotel" was closed. An appeal to Mr 
, Timothy Raisun, the minister at the 
I ODA, led to some extra trasitional 
! ™mey £70.000 for 1984/85 and 
£45,000 for 1 985/86, a breathing space, 
and the Oppenheimcrs were tried 
ngain. 

Meanwhile the university had 
another little local difficulty: what to 
do with agricultural economics under 
Professor George Peters, left out on a 
limb after forestry and agricultural 
science undergraduate courses were 
s £ ra EP ed on tbe recommendation of 
the 1981 University Grants Committee 
letters. An investigation into the Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Economics was 
already underway. 

A solution quickly appeared to the 
university's faculties' general board 
looking down from on high. In its 
interim report that summer the board 
agreed to back a “full merger” of 
QEH, the ICS, and the IAE, with the 
ICS eventually disappearing. It ack- 
nowledged that the university would in 
effect have to guarantee the future 
existence of the institution. But it 
calculated this could be done by in- 
creasing its current contribution from 
some £39,000 to perhaps £66.500 a 
year plus capital costs, a bargain to 
gam, ua it put it, an "academically 


desirable institution". 

Academic staff concerned about the 

nan- nf «i.nh nnJ c — , .■ .. 


LUC 

.ace of events and the fact that the 
JEH s "independent interests" were 
omg by the board, formed their own 


“ J , , in,.,, UVYI1 

staff group and urged the governors to 
, e a J ou gher stand with the univer- 
sity. They felt excluded from the 
debates and appealed in vain for a scat 
on the governing body. As one mem- 
ber put it: To us it seemed the place 
w ? s b f Ing ran like a bad prep school 


■ p, \r ' o -“-j ■ vnt ii i tin- 

ber put it: To us it seemed the place 
was being run like a bad prep school 
with the governors holding infrequent 
lunch meetings." 

There were attempts to haul in a 
glamorous new director - Lord Car- 
nngon, Sir Shridath Raniphal, secret- 
ary-general of the Commonwealth 
Secretariat, even Sir David Orr of 
Unilever were mooted. Dr Fanccs 
Stewart and Mr Neville Maxwell, the 
two leading staff activists, tried to 
galvaojzc Lord Trend and Dr Hazlc- 
wood. They felt the university could be 
treated much more like client and 
patron rather than bailiff. The late 
Professor Hedley Bull then produced a 
paper urging the creation of a new 
international studies centre", incor- 
porating his own field of international 
rotations but rejecting the “technical 
subject of agricultural economics. 

The governors Felt constrained and 
accepted the university's interim rc- 


port. Details were calculated^ 
ngs were surveyed, space vm 
toted, the QEH librarian Mr & 
Townsend was told he would k! T* 
shelving end heve to mov°“1 0 h » 
state as far as books were ctScJS 

In June 1984 the link ST 
university was accepted by th?J2 
ernors. It was ratified by the 
ty s hebdomadal council this m 1 ?' 
mid by QEH in 

then moved in to do the SjnveiSf" 
hcforc the arrival of agricultSS 

ssrst “■«> wwas 

Some still feel the ideals of m 
have been sold out” that the «ono2 
ists may be taking over. ButS 
anything else have been done? 
Trend puts it simply: “It’s no use S 
an independent body if you have nS 
got any money. The whofe poS ofS 
exercise was a viable, fully mtSX 
entity.” He adds frankly th!t 
more could have been done ProH 
Robert Nield, professor of eroSoraS 
ut Cambridge, who perhaps look 
side of the staff more than^m^oltor 
governor, agrees. "I feel nowiLt £ 
outcome could not Have been ver5 
difficult from what it was." 

There are many unanswered aw*. 

1954 aims, or acted ultra vires in 

W ,S H Cha 7 Cri ratif y in « ^ vie 
tory of the development economists? 

Or did it act prudently in different 
circumstances to save the institution? 

the drama though is coming to m 
end and all now look to the new 
director to give QEH the kind of 
reputation many hoped it would have 
had by now. There were some 60 
applicants for the £20,795-a-year post 
and a final appointment is certainly 
expected by the end of the year. 

After 30 years it is undoubtedly true 
to say tliHt Queen Elizabeth House still 

lacks thi- LinH ... 


lacks the kind of status expected of ii. 
It has all the advantages of an Oxford 
home yet the IDS at Sussex, founded 
m 1966, seems to have a much higher 


I M-auenucauy accepted the university’s inter im rc~ 

. plight 

A’wawa.** 
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srisfasr 10 • hard - preaKd g» as s 

. J* «■> »e WEA expects the l^cfaK’ 1 Tw9 

£300 000 * a3m! i*° handed back M.fWto to! 

MW.OOp. And Mr Lochric b under unlverxltles nartlcinoHna i„‘ , 7* 
noiijuirions about the result. If the 


roci«. denclt In an afltoent been 

South-East region to a shortfall of The WEA Is . D1 

srisfasr *" a hard - praKd 5K s 

. to totBl the WEA expects the l^ctoK’ 1 Tw9 

£3m oof ars i*° handed back ■» 

uiWiOOp. And Mr Lochric b under universities nirdeimHini. i , ® 
noilludans about the result. If the provbtomby^ tM? J?”.! 
trend continues, he predlcte. several Cm ^ r r,n ZT “* "S 11 ” 1 tad 
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Income from local authorities. Bqt, Oriotnallv wpa 

sSSsa 

srx*at.Taa“S 

asuussSSS 

SSt I® happier financial times, the district secretaries and upS S 
mto’crsltlcs were content to allow the district offices. P p “ 

WEA to retain Income from these Now* under a new formula u,. 
dosses, and the revenues obtained DES wants the amoimt of!rant n w 
were used to pa, adralnWratlve currtnUy appiSta lh? MM^’ 
rtafftaa coals Tor each district . mark, toJdtortrkUv 

JSST'iE? b> . “S 0,,n to Ike number! “Sd^aiteJdtaS 

promems, the universities ore now courses, with snedal aHiHHnnni • 

to«S!! nS * *£ S 0| ! nc T e for mcnfs for duSS tm^onSSoiK 

(hcmselyes. Extramural depart- fee leveb. narj 

.. . . . J k 4 . - ffir, ;i)TfcS *Ttf *i,u •' 


Orlotaidly WEA districts were 
ftinded on a straightforward basis: 
grant was allocated to cover 75 per 
rent of d I tuition costs. More recent- 
ly, the DES has permitted some 
monks to be diverted Into paying 
administrative costs, the salutes tJ 
JSSJ®! »oreti»rles and upkeep 1 of 
district offices. 

Nowi under a new foranila, the 
DES wants the amount of grant aid, 
currently approaching the £2%m 
mark, to each district strkUy related 
to the numbers of students attending 
courses, with special additional pay- 
ments for students on concessionary 


lhSu DE y B,m f the new taidJug 

formula wUI make districts more 
conscious of Hie need to attract and 
sustain popular courses, and perhaps 
provide additional cash to boost 
programmes for the disadvantS 
“ta proposed a scheme of 
compensatory payments for such 
programmes, to encourage districts 

wf more tan »™ to ^ 

WhUe the WEA has agreed the 
^tem of grant paymenb 

^° VerhaU,,ns - Md ,bat 10 “me 

22SV* for Performance 
might be advantageous, it has grave 
reservations about the current prop- 

ln J h f i a8 ? )c, f Ho0 fears the new ton d- 
«ig mechanism will result la an 
!K Br4 “ 811(1 downw ard - spiral, so 
55 ^web . i4! 

and affluent membership will hp 

^ 8l jJ* d ft J access in attracting 
extra students, and be able to ns? 
new addillonal Income to' 

bo«t their progr amme , 

Conversely, less fortunate dls- 
^^rLaX bW low *^lendan« 

rigSSEasssc 

tLJSJ 'P tadary members. ^ 

Mr Lodwte explained, «a 

limit eacV^^^^ug cash 
students, any 


from the D 

other WEA 






No account, the WEA maintains, 
has been taken in the new fiindino 
formula of the ability of districts to 

8 i?P ( l nal cx,erno1 Income. 
Thus, a district receiving a generous 

grant from its local education author- 
ity or a subsidy In another form, such 
as free accommodation, will be far 
better placed to aliract more students 
•«■"!* “even richer reward. 
nirL 1 ■. ferious concern among 
WEA officials that the DES does not 
appreciate how dramatically the 

ffr y i°f f h!? UU edu “ tJo11 w °rk will 
suffer. If tutors are forced to accent 

brge class sizes, the degree to which 
stuaen participation - a ^n- 

h52SL prI !?fi* of WEA tuition - 

“ Pp®lble will diminish, 

. a ™ f^ebrie argues there b also a 
baste mbunderstandlng In Govern- 
raentdrcles about the financial 
fiPfS °f tte WEA district- a 
1 1 a “y orgnlzation can make 

“WerinnTS 1 administration, 
not have a large staff. We 

STODe°te a nS ^totton with toe 
^e to move personnel and slim 
down our operation.*' 

ih J° e Ufoclation b keenly aware 

XthteTS!S to,,0,, 1 

mm* 

dlsadvanUgcd’ work W‘h 

aSSSfstts: 

W* are not engaged In idling 

M ffi*:;i|r *•// 
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profile and probably the largest Euro- 
pean library on development. TTie new 
troika set up by the university might Ik 
h bureaucrat's second-best solutioa, 
but there is real scope to produce an 
exciting third world studies centre in 


facing the WEA 

soup powder, yet wc are being tre 
uled as IhLs type of market, Mr 
Lochric said. Counter- proposal 
nuve been put forward by Ihe WEA, 
designed to meet the principal objec- 
Jivcs outlined by the DES In their uetr 
funding formula: to reward success; 
Improve quality; meet needs; and 
encourage development. 


— \uicuuim “j 

student attendance rates) plus sn 
amount for work with the disadvan- 
taged will meet these criteria. II has 
asked the DES to address a fun- 
damental question: What Is grant aid 
paid for? 

The association has proposed that 
a team of at least three field workers 
should service each of the 15 districts. 
Half of the amount provided by 
central government would be used to 
support this core organization, while 
the remainder might be divided w 
that a further 30 to 40 per cent was 
channelled to districts on the bash of 
their success in attracting students. 

The remaining sum migfal then be 
used to balance any inequalities be* 
tween districts; those regions strng- 
B“sig under the yoke of high unem- 
ployment or attempting to serve btp 
rural communications might receive 
a special weighting on numbers. 

Alternatively, payments might be 
allocated to dirtrlcts for special prog* 
raromes, designated and approved as 

priorities by the WEA 'sown national 

conference. 

Under this scheme, the conference 
would annually determine its prion* 
ties and districts would subsequenttf 
ta sc! targets as part of specific 
projects for the disadvantaged. 


Using Her Majesty’s Inspectorate 
®s an agent of toe DES, toe WEA ft 
proposing that this method of impto- 
mentation would be open to negotia- 
tion. The grant to district over :fl 
period of years would depend on boff 

tor It succeeded hi meeting the targeft 
set at toe be ginning . t ' 
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NUS S Iatest research 0n student loans, the issue that won’t go away 

Loan rangers report back ““ 

lers they have demonstrated a distres- interested unless there were fir™ , A 


student loans display a remarkable 
capacity for surviving the vagaries of 
Government policy. 

To the equal dismay of their suppor- 
ters they have demonstrated a distres- 
sing tendency to fail even to approach 
the starting gate of legislation. 

Time after time ministers have toyed 
with the concept, outlined schemes 
and enraged the critics only to shelve 
their proposals under political press- 
ure from various quarters. 

Considered and rejected when the 
a]l-grant system was devised in the late 
19 .mm, they have been resurrected and 
eventually dismissed three times in the 
lifetime of the Thatcher Government. 
Killed off by the Treasury in 1981, 
shelved on the eve of the 1983 general 
election, the proposal was dropped 
from the Government’s armoury of 
weapons to tackle the student financial 
support system earlier this summer. 

Last November, worsted in his 
attempt to make the parents of some 
well-off students contribute to their 
tuition fees. Sir Keith Joseph, Secret- 
ary of State for Education and Science, 
told MPs that a review of financial 
support would include loans. 

Tliis announcement was taken in 
many quarters as a dear statement that 
a mixed grants and loans system was 
once again on the cards. But even Sir 
Keith, a known loans enthusiast, was 
cautious in the extreme about its 
chances of coming to fruition when 
questioned by the Select Committee 
on Education, Science and the Arts. 

He made clear that the objections 
voiced by the Treasury in 1981 still 
obtained, effectively blocking off one 
option of a Government-financed 
scheme. The clearing banks almost 
simultaneously said they were not 


the proportion of blacks and a decline 
in the proportion of lower income 
families. 

“It appears from our studies that 
students from lower social classes may 
have attitudinal problems to borrow- 
ing finance for education, a problem 
that does not arise with a normal grants 
system," they say. 

"It has become dear from our 
research that there is a threshold of 
resistance by students From working 
class backgrounds to taking out loans 
that cannot be broken by offering 
loans with a greater element of sub- 
sidy." 

They also postulate educational dis- 
tortions, with students choosing 
courses leading to a lower level of debt 


interested unless there were firm 
guarantees over who if anyone would 
subsidize the interest rate, and who 
would cover the cost of the anticipated 
default rate, making the other option 
of a commercial but state-underwrit- 
ten scheme more remote. 

But opinions remained divided on 
the outcome of the review and it 
seemed prudent to opponents of loans 


to prepare for the debate and marshal! 
their facts on the assumption that they 
would be facing a real threat. 

Among them the National Union of 
Students embarked on an ambitious 
project to, as its president. Mr Phil 
Woolas, puts it, seek the truth. It 
despatched its grants officer, Adam 
Oaiaes, and research officer, Nigel 
Turner, to examine existing loans and 

f rants systems - the mix favoured by 
ir Keith in four North American and 
Scandinavian countries. 

The report of their research is 
published today' together with their 
main conclusion - that the systems 
studied do not "meet the criteria of 
maintaining an efficient education sys- 
tem of high quality combined with 
equality of access and freedom of 
choice of study and efficient course 



or higher level of reward, taking time 
off to earn money and meeting higher 
debts. 


Adam Gaines (left) and Nigel Turner: seekers after truth 


length. 

In a foreword Mr Woolas says: “The Tta NUS team investigated the 
proponents of student loans have been practical effects of the schemes operat- 

unable to prove their case. They have in £ in Denmark, Sweden, the United 
not in principle or in practice been able States and Canada in arriving at its 


brought this about. It is rather thnt 
further and higher education does not 
solely benfit the recipient, nor is it the 
case that the recipient docs not pay in 
financial terms for those benefits.” 
The NUS team investigated the 


to show that such a system of student 
financial support would benefit stu- 
dents, education, government or the 


country. 

“It is not circumstance thnt has 


Billion dollar debt 


Faflare by American college students 
to repay their loans under the 
Guaranteed Student Loan prog- 
ramme Is going to cost the US 
government $1.1 billion this year - 
an increase of 46 per cent over the 
figure for 1984. And the default rate 
has more than doubled - from 3.3 per 
.cent to 7.4 per cent. 

At least, these are the figures 
announced by Education Secretary 
William J. Bennett, who is urging 
Congress to pass Bills which would 
crack down on defaulters and tighten 
collection requirements for lenders. 

But there are those who suspect 
•hat Dr Bennett may be magnifying 
the problem In support of the Reagan 
administration’s long-running cam- 
paign to cut student loans, which has 
» far met with little success on 
Capitol Hill. They point out that the 
Education Department has ealeu* 


$112 and $124 each month. 

The total amount of money loaned 
under the Guaranteed Scheme has 
risen enormously. In 1978 toe total 
was $1 .9 billion dollars, but by 1981 - 
the year for which loans are now 
falling due for repayment - it had 
soared to $7.8 billion. 

“When you have that much money 
outstanding, once U begins to go Into 
repayment it Is Inevitable that de- 
faults are going to occur, says 
Richard Jerue of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 


not-entirely unexpected conclusions. 

Ironically three out of the four - 
Denmark was the exception - were 
evaluated by Ms MauTeen Woodall in 
her study published in 1982 which 
concluded there were considerable 
advantages in terms of flexibility and 
equity in a mixed loans nnd grams 
system. 

Her view was diametrically opposed 
to the NUS study, arguing that a mixed 
system would “maximize the benefits 
of student aid both for students and the 
whole community, and would not 
impose undue analnequitable burdens 
of cost to the taxpayer.” 


The only point of agreement be- 
tween Ms woodhall and the NUS 
report is that the present grants system 
docs little to widen access to higher 
education and lacks the flexibility 
needed to adapt to rapidly changing 
soda] needs. 


In any loans scheme two key practic- 
al factors stand out in the minds of 
administrators and educationists - 
what happens to students who cannot 
or will not repay their debts, and what 
arc die implications for wider access to 
higher education? 

Ihe researchers solidted the views 
of student organizations, education- 
ists, loan administrators and Govern- 
ment agencies to seek to answer these 
and other questions. 

Little they found served to shake 
NUS’s conviction that ioans/grants 
mixed were not an acceptable alterna- 
tive to a proper and systematically 
financed network of grants. 

In Denmark approaching 185,000 
students owed 100,000 kroner or more 
each (almost £8,000) and defaulters 
amounted to about 2 per cent of the 
total amount outstanding - equivalent 
to several thousand students. 

Sweden, which offered the most 
liberal deferment arrangements, re- 
reived applications from 14 per cent of 
all students for deferment, and this 
alone led to the most common reason 
for default. 

In both the USA and Canada defaul- 
ters were a serious problem, with the 
volume of debt in the USA crowing 
even if numbers of individuals were 
falling. In Canada the federal govern- 
ment, which picks up the tab for 
defaulters from the complex support 
system developed by the provinces, 
79,000 claims were lodged for reim- 
bursement by lending agencies over a 
16 year period with the rate said to be 


Dr Bennett, however, Is not pre- 
pard to accept the inevitability ot the 


situation. Last month the Education 
Department began sending letters to 
a million people who had defaulted 
on student loans, with a warning that 
the Internal Revenue Service would 
deduct the amount they owed from 
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lated the default rate under a new any tax rebates due to them. It also 
formula this year, thus distorting the referred the names of 16,000 defoul- 
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comparison. 

Historically, calculations of the 
dfifault rate have excluded loans 
wWch are toe subject of litigation, 
and those considered uncollectable. 
Now these are being Included. The 
department claims that toe new for- 
mula “puts the default rate In proper 


Krapecfive”. Others are not so sure. 

U BUnOSt Seems US ir cnmphnHv nvpr 


K almost seems as If somebody over 
there has a hidden agenda to hurt the 
Programme,” said Jean Frohllcher, 
toff director of the National Council 
or Higher Education Loans. 

^ ® en nett, calling the Increase In 
me volume of defaults “alarming”, Is 
forecasting that claims paid by toe 
government to the banks and agen- 
which do the actual lending could 
- >1*8 MMon by 1990, “with the 

2 ®mlaUve total of student loan de- 
raoJts reaching almost $12 billion in 
years. . 

•Ultimately ” he told the House 
gjbcommlttee on Postsecondary 
^cation, “the costs of a high 
Ct? 1 rat ? by current students must 
shi/T*? 6 by the taxpayers and by 
^udeuts seeking loans in the future. 

ewant to remind students who 
fW? W *?°« m Uldr k u °w citizens to 
ZSSSt educalk)n tost it Is their 
^nslbfllty to repay their debts.” 
nose debts can be considerable, 
im. IT 8 *? C0 “W student today, 
low or moderate 
S(I?, b,rroff between $7,000 
«« W, 000 to complete his education. 

iRJEBE! - . 10 . *** pald back ovcr 

thoiSl” ^ ter ] eavtn B college, and 
Interest are subsl- 


ters to the Justice Department for 
prosecution. 

Now fresh regulations have been 
issued which disqualify lenders from 
federal loan insurance If they do not 
chase debtors within 90 days, and 
which tighten up conditions for the 
granting of loans. 

But one of Dr Bennett’s chief 
problems In recovering cash from 
defaulting former students Is finding 
the students and rending out bills. 

Free enterprise, as ever, has toe 
answer. A company known as People 
Locator has been set up In Florida 


with the sole object of tracking down 
defaulters on student loans. Working 


for a fiat fee on a “no find - no pa 
basts, the investigators start with t 


basts, the investigators start with the 
last known address and use old 
school or job contacts to track tbelr 
prey. Because toe firm Is not a 
collection agency, friends are more 
willing to talk. 


People Locator claims a success 
rate of between 65 and 80 per cent 
according to toe age of the file. The 
firm makes no attempt to collect the 
money but merely passes the in- 
formation back to the college or bank 


16 year period with the rate said to be 
rising. 

Default rates are a major factor in 


Treasury opposition to a loans scheme 
in the UK, with every loan a potential 


concerned. 

Business Is booming. President of 
toe company, Carl MacBride said: 
“You’d be surprised at toe number of 
professional people we find In our 
searches”. • .. 

Up to now the company has been 


debt on its books. 

But even . if the default problem 
could be resolved, and a system 


Up to now me company nas uwu 
anting mainly for universities and 
inks/but Dr Bennett’s new crusade 
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has brought it a pilot prefect with the 
Education Department Itself. 

William Norris 


Ministers are firmly on record on 
their concern at the low participation 
rates of working class children and 
women in higher education. Indeed a 
widening of educational opportunity 
has been the acceptable fare of the 
case for loans. 

But the NUS researchers found little 


evidence of a positive influence of a 
loans element on participation by 
non-traditiona! groups. 

_ Despite any evidence of discrimina- 
tion. women were under epresented in 

j * 


Danish higher education, they were 
told, but financial support was coosi- 


A scheme which met these objec- 
tions would, they argue, be more 
expensive In the short and longer terms 
than a grants system. 

"We are of the opinion that the 
introduction of a loans system could 
have severe detrimental effects on the 
system of education currently pro- 
vided in the UK, in that it would affect 
choice of courses, reduce access to 
FHE, and increase the length of 
courses for financial rather than 
academic reasons. 


dered a less relevant factor than 
others. In Sweden loo, any unbalance 
between the sexes was felt to be 
unconnected, but significantly a de- 


NUS's alternative is easy to articu- 
late, possible to cost, but difficult for a 
Government committed to reducing 
public expenditure to fund a full grants 
system removing financial barriers 
from the unfettered implementation of 
the Robbins principle. 

With loans off the immediate agen- 
da the debate is, however, likely to 
centre on ways of shoring up the 
present system which all sides con- 
demn as inadequate. 

• Student Loans: The Costs and Con- 
sequences, published by toe National 
Union of Students, 461 Holloway 
Road, London N7 al £10. 


cline in participation by lower social 
classes was said to coincide with a fall 
in the grant element of the mix from 25 
per ccat/75 per cent grant to loans in 
1965 to 6.5 per cent/93.5 per cent. 

It was on the other side of Ihe 
Atlantic that they found the most 
dramatic evidence. There was a con- 
siderable but partial success in attract- 
ing target groups - women and inde- 
pendent students -but little increase in 
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For the past 75 years The Times Educational 
Supplement has recorded, explained, chronicled and 
criticised the education of the nation. On September 27 
the regular TES is augmented by a FREE 56 page 
commemorative anniversary supplement which reviews 
developments and changes from 1910to 1985. 

Demand for this issue is likely to be high so you are 
advised to order your copy early. 
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Right: Primed 
fleece coat and 
leggings from 
Royal College of 
Art student 
Susan Rooke. 
.shown at the 
RCA's 
degree show. 


Tailoring talent 


Vital statistics: Newcastle Polytechnic fashion 
marketing student Gail Beriman’s degree show 
project wns a range of clothes for the taller man. 


Today's fashion and textile graduates 
may grace the college catwalks with 
the most daring designs, billowing 
slUts and printed cottons, but have 
they learned to tailor their talents to 
the real market? 

According to the professional ta- 
lent spotters aspiring designers, fresh 
from the polytechnics and art col- 
leges are “full of fanciful ideas", but 
tend to be commercially naive. Some 
colleges arc apt to nurture their 
students' design skills, without tutor- 
ing them In the rudiments of pricing 
and costing. 

Caroline Coates is the managing 
director of Amalgamated Talent, a 
group set up to launch, market, and 
sell the work of young British fasliloii 
designers. She said: “We have to try 
and make our designers think about 
the cost and end price of something. 
They tend to use the most fabulous 
silks and dyes you can think of. These 
are so expensive that they are pricing 
themselves out of the market." 

Ms Coates spends much of her time 
at the summer fashion shows held by 
design departments. She says the 
promising graduates arc those who 
combine design sense wlih technical 
skills and comllmcnt. 

About half the graduates she 
promotes have some commercial 
aense. The others need guidance on 
how to capitalize on their talents. Ms 
Coates Is critical both of courses 
which allow students to produce 
Unpractical creations and of ones 
which stifle their style In the Interests 
of marketability. 

“Some colleges encourage students 
to stretch themselves as designers 
nnd emphasize their Individuality in 
a strong wny. But often the results 
would be unsaleable. They have to 
town to produce the bread and 
butter shift which wilt sell. If they 

ID i t0 ° mucl1 detail they are 
Ukelv to price themselves out of the 
market. 

“It Is Important to get the balance. 

Some colleges go to. the opposite 
extreme and gear their students for 



the mass market manufacturer - the 
end product can be simple things 
which are boring. The most success- 
Ail designers have to pull all these 
different threads together," she said. 

Amalgamated Talent helps desig- 
ners to edit their collections. Ms 
Coates says the most successful ones 
score a partial success on their first 
season, Bnd usually do better by tlicir 
second or third collections. 

College fashion has broken free 
from the outlandish and ex- 
perimental slraitjacket of the last few 
years, according to Ms Coates. 
“Fashion Is getting broader again. 
There Is more variety; designers are 
less worried about fitting into a 
certain type." 

Professor Paul Burns, who runs 
the graduate enterprise programme 
at the Cranfleld Institute’s school of 
management, is also on the look-out 
for talented designers. Among the 
graduates on his course are some who 
wish to set up as fashion designers. In 
his experience: “There’s an enor- 
mous amount or creative talent ab- 
out. But some of the people coming 
out of the design schools are so 
commercially naive as to be a dancer 
to themselves." 

He believes that part of the prob- 
lem lies in the foci that “designers' 
training mokes them divergent 
thinkers, whereas to have a commer- 
cial sense your training needs to be In 
convergent thinking - that Is finding 
solutions to problems". 

Sir JamM Cfemlnson, president of 
the Confederation of British Indus- 
r “ en % at launch of the 
Middlesex Polytechnic fhshion show 
that there was “an enormous reserve 
of talent” among the younger genera- 
tion of designers in this country. 

He said: “Design must permeate 
the whole process of manufacture 
and marketing," and added that 
design courses should be related to 
the needs of industry. 

Adriana Caudrey 



Above: The work of St Marlins School of Art 
student Freda Jenkins is shown nt the Inner 
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London Education Authority’s gala evening. Be- 
st by fellow St Martins student Keratin 


J g*: Hat by «««,. 

Weichel, modelled at the same show. 



Sir James Clemfnson, president of the Confederation of British T ^i r fr f ijfrh^f 1 ' 

Industry, opens the fashion show at. Middlesex. . . W 
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^ddlesex Polytechnic student AJiamed Mohi* 
deen shows off his nfensware designs. , . . ; 
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In his Classical Education in Britain 
j <00-1900, M. L. Clarke documents 
objections to the dominance of the 
Hassles in the 17th century school 
curriculum. John Locke's Thoughts 
M Education expresses them suc- 
cinctly: “Though Latin Is necessary 
far gentlemen and Greek for scho- 
lars, both are a waste of time for 
those destined for trade." He was 
objecting particularly to the concen- 
tration on grammar, composition of 
verses, ana practice of Latin de- 
clamation. Such protests were disre- 
garded. Indeed, until the virtual 
Ruination of the grammar schools a 
generation ago, Greek and Latin 
ntalned an honoured If declining 
place in the curriculum. And they 
continued to be taught in the time- 
honoured way, duly producing both 
gentlemen and good scholars; but 
they also induced a backlash from 
those who remembered only the 
drudgery. 

Thu backlash has been evident in 
the reforms which followed the Intro- 
duction of comprehensive education, 
for Latin as well as Greek has been 
excised from many state schools. The 
beast lies wounded, and Sir Keith 
Joseph’s blueprint for a centralized 
school curriculum could be the 
death blow. His plan for a balanced 
programme of study Is modelled on 
the Munn reforms In Scotland. These 
reforms left open the possibility of 
study of more than one language hi 
theschools, but in the present climate 
of financial stringency, of Increased 
demands for science and engineer- 


Classics to classics, dust to dust 


Ing, and of pressure from new sub- 
jects, French Is increasingly the only 
language to survive. University En- 
glish departments lament the Inabil- 
ity of undergraduates to use their 
own language correctly. 

It was Thomas Arnold who 
preached most clearly the central 
value of the Classics even for those 
destined for trade. “The study of 
language seems to me as If it was 

S ven for the very purpose of forming 
e human mind in youth; and the 
Greek and Latin languages seem the 
very Instruments by which this is to 
be effected." And again: “Every 
lesson In Greek or Latin ought to be 
made a lesson in English." The 
rediscovery of this truth fa the reason 
for the recent revival of Latin In 
North American schools; the tenden- 
cy for educational reform to move in 
a circular direction will doubtless 
ensure a similar revival here a wasted 
generation hence. 

The threat posed to Greek and 
Latin In the schools is inevitably 
having its effect on the universities. 
The decline in applicants makes it 
relatively easy to obtain admission to 
Oxbridge; there as elsewhere the 
level oflinguistic competence Is con- 
siderably lower, though there may be 
partial compensation in heightened 
literary awareness. A few provincial 
and Scottish universities are attract- 
ing reasonable numbers of recruits 


for study of the original languages, 
but the great majority are not. This 
has not brought enforced leisure to 
university teachers; as in America so 
here classical civilization courses 
have become the norm, and the two 
languages are Increasingly being 
taught from scratch to small groups. 
As one who 30 years ago lectured on 
Cicero's Be Senectute to 300 con- 
scripts, watching them grow old 
before my very eyes, I cannot regret 
this movement of the majority away 
from the original languages to the 
perusal of the literature, lu9tory and 
art of the ancient world through 
translations and the material re- 
mains. 

But more grievous is the diminu- 
tion In the number of those well- 
instructed pupils from the schools 
eager to study the ancient languages. 
Those who begin Greek or Latin or 
both at university do not have a 
sufficiently lengthy period to benefit 
from that process of unconscious 
assimilation which is so vital in the 
study of difficult languages; a com- 
bination of exceptional Intelligence 
and tenacious commitment b re- 
quired for even modest success. 

In the present climate of extreme 
financial stringency, with Sir Alex 
Jarratt's committee urging vice 
chancellors Into the role of chairmen 
of IC1 or Reed International (New- 
man, lie placid in thy grave), the 


Decline of the Roman empire 


Any attempt to assess in 3,000 words 
the present condition of classical stu- 
dies in Britain, considered within the 
peispective of their history, can only 
be subjective and superficial. We are 
heirs to a discipline as old as the 6th 
century bc. when Peisistratus at 
Athens is said to have established a 
public library and to have begun the 
systematic collection of the Homeric 
poems. The very history of Classical 
scholarship dates back 400 years to 
Henri Estienne’s De Criticls Veteribus 
Graecls el Latina published in 1587. 

That is the unfathomable depth of 
the subject, but think loo of the' 
breadth. When Erasmus distinguished 
two branches of knowledge, that of 
words and that of things, ho wns 
anticipating the fruitful tension which 
was to develop in the 19th century 
between those scholars devoting them- 
selves single-mlndcdly to the texts and 
(hose striving, however inadequately, 
to comprehend the whole or Alter- 
tumswissenschafi, the science of anti- 
quity. This second aim Is like the 
Stoic’s pursuit of virtue, an aspiration 
at once heroic and ludicrous, the 
attempt to maintain an acquaintance 
with the literature, philosophy, history 
and art of two separate if interrelated 
cultures, while simultaneously master- 
ing all the secondary literature on 
particular facets of them. 

Alastair Fowler, in a THES review 
of the progress of English studies last 
*prmg, wrote feelingly of the impossi- 
Wllty of keeping abreast of the prodi- 
gtous quantity of academic criticism in 
Ws subject. In classical studies like- 
wise, the yearly catalogue of.editions, 
monographs and periodical-literature 
us L Annie Philologlque steadily be- 
comes bulkier, though technological- 
innovations make it easier to obtain or 
to ronsult much of the material. 

Ttic informed judgements of foreign 
scholars of repute about earlier British 
Uasrical scholarship nuke instructive 
Though formal classical 
teaching at Oxford and Cambridge was 
securely established by the early 16th 

and in the Scottish umversi- 
Bs well as Latin was being 
(snaht a few decades later, neither 
wuamqwitz in his Geschlchte der Phi- 
(1921) nor Pfeiffer in his second 
JPW 1 }* ta kea serious account of any 
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beginning of the Renaissance 
it was the Italian humanists, above all 
jorenzo .Valla and PoUtian, who 
“t«mnated; the 16th century belonged 
pedomintotly to France, where after 
“efoundatKin of the College Royale 
1> Budd, Oorat, Etienne, 
c^ubon. and above all the younger 
the stars of the classical 
17th Centura Hol- 
ins , B t0 build on the pioneer- 
““(nanism of Erasmus ana Lipsius 
Bmu Sf® , a . n °table line of scholars. 


P. G. Walsh looks 
at the current 
state of 

classical studies 

with these luminaries until the 18th 
century. 

It is hBrd to resist the conclusion that 
there were no British professionals 
before Bentley. There had been su- 
perb Latinists like Buchanan in Scot- 
land and Milton in England, who could 
buy or sell any modem scholar in 
creative use of the language - a 
tradition continued by Samuel John- 
son later - but that is a different 
matter. Bentley's contribution to the 
science of editing Latin texts was 
complemented with his original resear- 
ches into Homer (he discovered the 
digamma), Hellenistic poetry, the text 
ortho New Testament, and tne ancient 
grammarians. 

He thereby established at Cam- 
bridge, where he was Master of Trin- 
ity, a flourishing tradition of textual 
scholarship; the most noteworthy of 
his successors was Richard Porson 
(1759-1808). But shortly afterwards 
English Classics entered upon a period 
of decline. Latin and Greek continued 
to be the dominant subjects in uni- 
versity education, but they were stu- 
died more to educate men for state and 
church than to advance the frontiers of 
knowledge. By contrast in Scotland a 
tradition of distinguished scholarship 
was inaugurated at Glasgow under 
William Ramsay and Lushington; their 
pupils included Badbam, the founder 
of Australian classical scholarship, Sel- 
lar, Lewis Campbell, D. B. Monro, 
and Sir James Frazer. But England bad 
to wait for Houseman (1859-1936) as a 
worthy successor to Bentley and 
Porson. . , , 

Meanwhile Germany in the 19tn 
century had acquired undisputed lead- 
ership among the cultivated nations. 
The dvi^dng movement had begun 
outside the universities a century ear- 
lier with the enthusiasm of Winckel- 
raann, Goethe and von Humboldt for 
Greek art architecture. A renewal of 
classical scholarship in both university 
and gymnasium ensued. Many scho- 
lars devoted themselves to the texts 
alone; we owe to the Germans of the 
late 18th and 19th centuries many of 
the editions which serve our present 
needs. Otherscholars like Boeckh and 
Niebuhr undertook broader studies; 
Niebuhr, who was for a time a student 
at Edinburgh, revolutionized scholarly 
approaches to Roman history, and bfa 
example was followed by Mommsen 
(1817-1903), whose legal training and 
mastery of Inscriptions, 
chronology gave him unrivalled emi- 
nence as an historian of Rome. 

tli. jnminmrr nf German scho* 


University Grants Committee is 
looking critically at the Allure of 
small departments. Tiie pressure to 
close or to merge some Classics 
departments may be considerable. 
This would not be a disaster in the 
more technological Institutions, but 
in arts faculties with a traditional 
spread it would be a scandal and n 
shame. 

The Classics have a vital link with 
so many other disciplines - archaeol- 
ogy, fine art, medieval history, phi- 
losophy, the romance languages, En- 
glish literature up to the 19th cen- 
tury, not to mention divinity, law and 
music - that the effect on university 
learning as a whole could be dis- 
astrous. Arts disciplines are opt 
autonomous or separable. 

It Is Important for those who 
survive In university classical 
teaching to be more self-critical ab- 
out our role In the university at large . 
Too many of us lose opportunities to 
exploit tne Importance of our subject 
in interdisciplinary courses, and ill 
attracting students from other disci- 
plines. In this respect we have much 
to learn from livelier North Amer- 
ican departments, many of them 
steered by British emigres who smile 
Indulgently at our retiring ways. The 
bon mot of one of these, tempted to 
return to an academic post in Britain 
by the muggings endemic in Amer- 
ican titles, is worth repeating If 


unfair: “It's a question of deriding 
whether to die of boredom or to die of 
fright." 

Tills aim of greater Involvement In 
broader Intellectual endeavours need 
not bc confined to interdisciplinary 
teach lag. On the Latin side In par- 
ticular there are many possibilities of 
collaborative research. Latin Is the 
learned language of Europe until the 
16th century, and sometimes beyond; 
it is the key which ojpens many doors 
other than that leading to the horius 
conclustts of Roman literature. 
Happily several scholars are extend- 
ing tnefr researches Into the medieval 
and Renaissance periods, where 
opportunities for pioneering work In 
producing texts, commentaries and 
numograplis arc legion. 

Most of our increasingly geriatric 
community, however, will wish to 
remain faithftil to the traditional task 
of reinterpreting the truth, beauty 
and wisdom of Greece and Rome to 
the succeeding generation. At a time 
when the university presses and other 
traditional publishers of classical 
books are constrained to publish 
fewer works and at high prices, it is 
encouraging to find smaller com- 
panies like Arls and Phillips, Groom 
Helm and the Bristol Classical Press 
aiding the precarious but vital con- 
tinuance of the classical tradition by 
publication of inexpensive texts and 
monographs vital for school and 
uirivenlty teaching. 

The author is professor of humanity in 
the University of Glasgow. 


among British scholars in the later half 
of the 19th century. At Oxford, Con- 
ington, Nettleship and Wickham were 
competent Latinists, D. B. Monro and 
Bywater outstanding on the Greek 
side; and under tne influence of 
Niebuhr and Mommsen a tradition of 
ancient history developed with 
Pelham, Strachan-Daviason and 
Gree nidge. Archaeology and art also 
now made their appearance with 
Gardner, Parnell ana Jane Harrison. 
Cambridge had not as yet developed 
its ancient history, but her literary men 
- notably Jackson, Jebb and Vcrrall in 
Greek studies and H. A. J. Munro, 
Mayor and Reid on the Latin authors - 
were superior. 

A steady increase in the quantity of 
scholarly contributions In English now 
developed with the proliferation of 
teaching posts in the provincial univer- 
sities ana university colleges in Eng- 
land and Wales, and with the rapid 
devlopment of arts faculties overseas, 
especially in North America and in the 
Antipodes. If a single name is to be 
mentioned, it must he that of Gilbert 
Murray, not so much for pure scho- 
larship (though his Oxford Text of 
Euripides was important) as because 
he set the Greek civilization within a 
broader anthropological frame, and by 
his lectures ana translations created a 
widespread enthusiasm for Greek cul- 
ture. More generally, a good Indica- 
tion of the enhanced contributions 
made by British scholars In the first 
half of the 20th Centura can be 
obtained by scrutiny of Fifty Years of 
Classical Scholarship ; unfortunately 
no attempt was made In this volume to 
coyer the impressive developments In 
ancient history, art and archaeology In 
addition to the literary advances. 

Tbs beneficent influence of Euro- 
pean scholarship, especially from Ger- 
many, continued until the 1930s, when 
U painfully became more direct 
through the advent of National Social- 
ism. A cluster of distinguished scho- 
lars, notably Jacoby, Fraenkel, 
Momigliano and Bieler. took refuge in 
these Blands, and by their leadership 
in teaching and research furthered the 
contributions of their British pupils. 

Totally new research in ancient 
literature had been possible in Greek 
owing to the discovery and publication 
of papyri which have significantly 
advanced our understanding of New 
Comedy, and to a lesser degree of lyric 
poetry. In other fields of Greek litera- 
ture our traditional strengths have 
been maintained with impressive edi- 
tions of Hesiod, the tragedians, Aris- 
tophanes and Theocritus. The histo- 
rians have likewise been well served 
with the appearance of notable com- 
mentaries on Thucydides, Polybius 
and Arrian. In the field of Greek 
philosophy perhaps the most signifi- 
cant development in recent yean has 
been the greater attention focused on 
Neoplatonism, though Plata and Ar- 



for researchers, with scholars from the 
United States Increasingly prominent. 

Latin literature has no new discover- 
ies to explore, but the flood of edi- 
tions, commentaries,: literary studies 
and learned articles Shows no sign of 
abating. Several books on the theory 
and history of textual criticism have 
recently been published In English. 
The high quality of the Oxford Qassio- 
ai Texts has been maintained with 
notable editions of Virgil and Ovid, 
Cicero and Quintilian, Puny and Sene- 
ca; and there have been important 
commentaries on several authors. In- 
cluding Cicero’s Letters and Lucretius, 
Virgil and Horace, Livy and Pliny, 
Juvenal and Tacitus. 

Our literary scholars rarely espouse 
new and fashionable approaches to 
Roman or Greek literature. There 
have been occasional “structuralist" 
murm urines (the exordia of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey offer a promising 
starting-point) and the generic 
approach has won some critical atten- 
tion. But the literary concerns of our 
colleagues, in English studies have 
been reflected rather in increased 
attention to ancient literary criticism; 
and considerable attention has been 
devoted of late to' ancient fiction, 
which our more fastidious predeces- 
sors affected to ignore. This liberated 
generation has developed an obsessive 
interest in the sexual behaviour and 


mans, with Manchester to the fore in 
this respect. 

Oxford alone can boast of half-a- 
dozen recent outstanding Greek histo- 
rians. In Roman history the eminence 
of Sir Ronald Syrae, notable alike for 
his analyses of the m ajor historians and 
for his prosopographlcal approaches, 
is unchallenged. Impressive too have 
been the developments in research on 
the later Roman empire in the wake of 
A. H. M. Jones. Cambridge's con- 
tribution here hBS been preeminently 
in the social and economic fleldB. 
Sociological studies have gained prom- 
inence; the role of women in ancient 
society has been Increasingly studied, 
especially in the United States. In 
general, striking confirmation of the 
High quality of our historical scho- 
larship can be found by scrutiny of die 
two annuals. The Journal of Hellenic 
Studies and The Journal of Roman 
Studies and the new, specifically 
archaeological journal Britannia. Clas- 
sical archaeology, Greek no less than 
Roman,- is a discipline in which hew 
discoveries from aU periods are con- 
stantly reported on land and under the 
sea; and its romantic attractions cur- 
rently luxe many bright classical stu- 
dents away from professional study of 
the texts. It seems certain that the next 
generation will be less well equipped in 
linguistic proficiency, but better In- 
structed in aonritdation of the material 
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Tuscan experience of 
difference and distance 


1 have ju&t relumed from a holiday in 
Tuscany. Perhaps il was the contrast 
with this particularly dismal English 
summer, but Tuscany hus never 
seemed so much like God’s own coun- 
try. It was never so easy to understand 
the fierce attachment to place of 
citizens of Siena or Florence, nor to see 
why those contrasts of wooded hills 
ana intensive cultivation in a folded 
landscape inspired the realistic de- 
velopments in Renaissance painting. 
Face year my students wrestle with the 
problem of explaining the intellectual 
and artistic developments of Renaiss- 
ance Italy. On a summer day in 
Tuscany it is templing to throw up 
one's hands and ugree wilh Vasari that 
it was simply "Something in the uir of 
Italy" which inspired a Giotto. D 
minus, of course, for any student who 
turns up such a glib piece of geog- 
raphical determinism in next terra s 
essay, but lecturers on a busman's 
holiday arc allowed occasionally to 
nod. 


If Italy and Tuscany still retain a 
physical appearance very different 
from Britain, what increasingly strikes 
me abroad is that in many respects a 
uniform Euroculture Is spreading, or 
at least I increasingly lose the feeling 
that European countries are “other” or 
different. The most obvious change 
has been in dietary habits. The names 
on the packets may be different, but 
substantially the same foods were 
available in Italian shops as in English 
supermarkets. This has been a change 
for the better. The colonization of 
eating patterns seems to have been of 
England by Italy, France and so on, 
rather than vice versa. Greater afflu- 
ence and wider availability of travel 
have done much to reduce the conser- 
vatism of the British palate. The result 
here, as in other aspects of consumer 
life, is that "abroad'* has become much 
less ‘‘foreign”. 

I am sure that in many respects this is 
only a superficial change, that patterns 
of, for example, social or political 
behaviour remain very different. 
Moreover my son continually reminds 
me that some of the most surface 
aspects of life change across the Chan- 
nel. He knows be is ui France when the 
houses have slmtters and direction 
signs fall to waist level or below. For 
the linguistically incompetent among 
us the most arresting distinction re- 
mains as sharp as ever: we are im- 
mediately disorientated by the lan- 
guage gulfs which national boundaries 
open up. But 1 would still contend that 
something of thecuiture shock which is 
one of the pleasures of travel has been 
reduced within Europe, especially in 
the case of our closest Western neigh- 
bours. 


This seems to me a great shame since 
I liavc always felt that one purpose of 
travel was precisely that experience of 
difference and distance and with it the 
hope of broadening toleration and 
understanding. I stress one purpose of 
travelling. I enjoy ail the obvious 
pleasures of sun, food and wine which 
motivate the great southward drift as 
much as the next woman, not to 
mention the guilty bliss of dropping 
out of the world of politics, academic 
work and educational cuts for two or 
three weeks. (I have little personal 
empathy with those who need their 
New Statesman delivered to them 
wherever the summer sun may have 
led them, ox who scour the backstreets 
of Siena desperate for the fix of 
yesterday's Guardian.) 

I am aware too the experience of 
difference has been far from 


motive or result of travel. Beer and 
chips on the Costa del Sol may be 
castigated, but the Grand Tour was 
more about experiencing the roots of a 
common ciire culture man observing 
other .societies. The derailed circumst- 
ances of travelling and accommodation 
show how insulated many early 
travellers must have been from 
changes in their surroundings; car- 
riages and pHlaccs tend to isolate (heir 
occupants. But the most effective 
blinkers in any ngc are the cluster of 
preconceptions and ways of seeing pro- 
duced by our own environments; our 
capacity for nssini Hating difference 
into our own view of the world is 
limitless. 

Still, as (he fact of change and 
development suggests, something gets 
through the chinks, our defences arc 
never complete , our own world picture 
rarely so unitary or lacking in tension 
as to provide no purchase for new 
experience. We may use that experi- 
ence to reaffirm our own identities, 
cultural or individual. But even that 
reaffirmation can be a sign of a 
challenge inadequately deflected. 

And so I return to the nostalgic 
feeling that European travel, with its 
enforced experience of the most basic 
differences, was once more valuable 
an undertaking than it is now; valuable 
in the sense that social maturity, like 
individual maturity, requires that we 
recognize ourselves as separate and 
different, accepting the "otherness" of 

S s or cultures as valid and without 
;. We need to accept this chal- 
lenge to the view that the world is 
always and everywhere exactly as we 
roe it through our own intellectual 
framework ifwe ore to develop a truly 
tolerant attitude. 


What travel no longer provides 
easily, and has never provided for 
most, should certainly be an overt goal 
of educational systems. That basis of 



any 


Question of a hit or a myth 


which faces the problems of a pluralist 
and multicultural age. It is a function 


, age 

which history, in common with other 
social sciences like anthropology, is 
ideally equipped to fulfil, even if many 
of their practitioners have failed to 
recognize the potential. 

To recognize that other cultures 
differ from our own is a salutary 
corrective to parochialism, To con- 
front that difference in our own society 
in the past, not merely in its social 
formations or political structures but in 
its most fundamental attitudes and 
beliefs, can bring that lesson too close 
to home to he easily dismissed. For it is 
precisely that easy dismissal, the abil- 
ity not to see or to neutralize what is 
seen as merely odd or eccentric which 
threatens the development of tolera- 
tion in such circumstances. 

We travel in the closed carriagb of 
our own asumptions. When the win- 
dow is opened on a foreign landscape It 
is too easy to dismiss It as f, the 
mysterious East" or the "superstitious 
middle, ages”. 

It must be the function of any 
educational system to confront us with 
those differences in such a way that 
dismissal is difficult; that we recognize 
“the other” ns sufficiently like 
ourselves to demand nnd enable our 
understanding, sufficiently different to 
pose a problem and n challenge to it. In 
these days of curriculum turmoil, such 
functions must be kept as much to the 
fora as the vocational needs of society, 
We cannot afford to send everyone to 
Tuscany and anyway crocodiles of 
school-children would merely carry 
thoir group blinkers into a land too 
superficially like our own. We can and 
must engage in constructing intellec- 
tual journeys even more foreign in 


A dangerously misleading myth is 
doing tne rounds (and has even found 
its way into The THES): that the 
availability of word processors can 
turn academics Into prolific authors, 
producing perfect, camera-ready type- 
scripts for the printers. 

Such myths are not restricted to the 
education world. We saw actor Peter 
Barkworth in a recent television drama 
allowing his fingers to trail across a 
terminal keyboard to instantly identify 
and locate wrong-doers (with no men- 
tion of the tremendous chores of data 
collection, editing and preparation for 
entry such a system would inevitably 
involve). In roughly similar vein, we 
find an academic eventually destroyed 
by an interactive computer program - 
admittedly assisted by human in- 
tervention - in David Lodge's novel 
Small World. 

One dangerous consequence of the 
word processor myth is the implication 
that an ideal world for academic 
writers lies just round the corner. The 
appeal of a-word-processor-in-every- 
otficc lies in the hope of substantial 
saving through a hefty reduction in 
secretarial staff. Let it be clear that any 
such saving is made by turning 
academia into typists, typically rather 
bad and very expensive typists. It is 
quite simply the unavoidable fact that 
every hour an academic spends work- 
ing on a word processor to correct 
errors to reformat work, to repaginate 
documents, and so on, is one hour less 


Stevie Burges and 
Nigel Piercy look 
at the popular 
appeal and harsh 
realities of word 
processor 
automation 


go through an endless succession of 
hard-copy drafts (20 isn’t out of the 
ordinary). There is still much to be said 
for a writer to seek the scif-disciplinc 
of clarifying ideas by hand-drafting 
and revising, at least until the final 
draft. There is a high degree of 
self-indulgence in a cycle of excessive 
re-drafting, processing and further re- 
drafting, wliicli is wasteful in the 
extreme. 

A good secretarial service (using 
word processing where appropriate) is 
a greatly superior support to academic 
writing, than putting all academic 
writers on to word processors. 

The clichd “garbage in, garbage out” 
appliea just as much to the word 
i correct processor as to any other computer, 
maginate Just for the record, word processors do 
hour less not proof-Tead, produce satisfactory 


spent actually writing, researching or 
teaching. Much evidence exists to 
suggest that staff number savings are 
not achieved through word processor 
automation in the office. 

The most creative part of writing lies 
in revision and redrafting and there is. 
no doubt that word processors have 
advantages in permitting documents to 
be revised. Yet, there is no warrant for 
two associated myths: that academia 



not proof-Tead, produce satisfactory 
subject indexes, identify errors of 
grammar, spelling, house style or con- 
sistency; nor do they automatically 
format in the required style; these 
remain unavoidably human Informa- 
tion processing tasks, which are highly 
time-consuming. 

Perhaps the most underrated re- 
source in the whole debate is not the 
machine, or the software, but the 
operator. Processors (particularly the 
dedicated machines needed to produce 


the reality behind the myth. 

This is then followed by a reprint on 
typically very slow printers. Given 
successive drafts and test-prints, paper 
usage is actually considerably higher 
than with other systems; the "paper- 
less office” seems an unfortunate 
phrase. 

Both operators and authors prefer 
•to edit and correct from hard-copy 
than on a WP screen; that inevitably 
involves a lot of prints. As far as the 
operator is concerned, this is simply 
because there is a surprisingly low limit 
to the time that can be spent reading 
text on a screen, before human eyes 
give out. 

There is good empirical evidence of 
high levels of stress and anxiety among 
WP operators, arising from the in- 
creased pressure of tneir work. The 
level of concentration required, the 
mental effort involved in manipulating 
text and designing the layout of text 
and tables, put in the context of a busy 
academic office with phone calls, 
dictation and correspondence, and 
student/stnff inquiries, make it re- 
markable that so much good material 
la produced. Most of the Utopian 
visions depend on a full-time specialist 
operator, straightforward text (no for- 
mulae, no tables, no figures, no 
camera-ready layout rales) and an 
ideal environment (quiet, uninter- 
rupted except for obligatory rest 
breaks). How many academic depart- 
ments producing high volumes of pub- 
lished output could honestly claim or 
promise to provide those conditions? 

For academic writing and manu- 
script (camera-ready typescript) pro- 
duction, there is no doubt that the 
word processor is an extremely valu- 
able tool. There are, however, dangers 
in being seduced by the myths of word 

K westing. The consequences of swat- 
wing the rhetoric whole are wasted 
investment and, more seriously, 


and 



il operators; of that doing i 
redrafting on a screen is faster 
red lines on a itfanuscript to 
re-position text is actually rather 
quicker than "walking” text round a 
screen; de fy any academic with a micro 
to edit on screen as fast as on a 
manuscript by hand). It we are to think 
in terms of academia 1 productivity, 
there are better ways of improving It 
than turning teachers into typists. 

Apart from not understanding the 
coding and language requirements in 
word processing software to edit, re- 
vise and repaginate, it does seem that 

academia tend to think in terms of the aoanaonea glee yet more revisions 
speed of the mainframe computers (that require the comnlete re-aMpmhi! 
tKy uie Id their rett.r^ Most word 

processors are, u effect, free-standing would he W* 11 

micros qnd, compared to the. main- 
frame, they are incredibly slow. Often 
the memory capacity is so limited that 
the operator can do no more than sit 
and wait for substantial time periods 
for the machine to respond. 

There is also the separate issue of 
the damaging "redrafting syndrome”, 
where, vmters ~ under the Impression 
that 1 revisions to text can be accom- 



the acronym WYSIWYG (What You 
Seo-tra the screen - Is What You Get 
7 paper), but anyone who has 
looked to a VDU screen of single- 
spare typing covered with flags and 
codes to produce a typed page in 
vanable apacina. differing line spaces 
and justified with “bold?; will realize 
tnegap between screens and paper. 

There survives a rumour that be- 
came the WP is so “user friendly", 
making extensive revisions to text is 

abandoned ^6™* with 
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on operators themselves. 

■ Word processors are "glorified type- 
writers”, not mainframe computers, u 
the functions of academics are to 
produce original research, to teach ana 
to propogate knowledge, they .are 
better carrying out these functions 
than operating specialist word proces- 
sing equipment. The amount ofhuman 
intervention required both of an au- 
thor and operator to produce some- 
thing like a camera-ready type sen jDtiu 
a publishable state is enormous. T»e 
pressures, on the operator are quite 
different from those on the typist ana 
anyone adopting the new technology 
should look hard at the growing empir- 
ical evidence available, and think hard 
about the need to change working 
conditions, training requirements, 
allowable hours on the machine, the 
timing of working hours and the in- 
tegration of WP operators with other 
secretarial and administrative work- 

The authors are respectively depart’ 
mental administrator and senior lectur * 
er in the department of business ana 
economics, uWIST. 
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A newspaper’s index finger 
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The Issue for January 27 Is a little 
tattered. Understandably, for the 
lead story is of peace with our 
rebellious American colonists, and 
the year Is 1783. Thus at a stroke the 
Gfalgow Herald signalled that It 
Intended to be no mere provincial 
merchants’ newssheet carrying corn 
prices and high tide tables, and that 
no better medium exists for the study 
of contemporary thinking nnd events 
than a file of a major national daily. 

Not only its venerable age - Its two 
jars older than the London Times - 
ml the fact than before even the 

a stic New York Times fell In with 
newfangled notions, the Glas- 
gow Herald was producing an annual 
Index of its contents for the benefits of 
scholars, librarians and Notes and 
Queries - type dilettanti marks the 
Herald out as an unusual newspaper. 
Certainly the good bourgeois Inhabi- 
tants of the Great Western Road in 
late Victorian years had a formidable 
— for reading matter about 
culture and the 



The Glasgow Herald Index is 
providing a new research source for 
Scottish historians. Patricia Baird, 
Forbes Gibb and Frank McAdams 
describe the task 


Scotland, politics, 
wider world. 

At the turn or the century, up to 14 
columns of book reviews with half as 
many again publishers' and booksel- 
lers’ advertisements emphasize a 
literary hunger and awareness in the 
dty. The 18 years of Sir Robert 
Brace’s editorship from 1918 saw the 
arrival of women’s Interest material 
and the weekend page; the years of 
Red Clydeside and No Mean City; the 
first Labour Government; the 
General Strike; the launch of the 
Queen Mary and the Depression. 
Bruce’s early years as a parliamen- 
tary Journalist were a fitting appren- 
ticeship for this time of intense 
political and social change. 

The brave hopes following the 
*•- Second World War were mirrored In 
we Herald's wider altitude to world 
ewnts and an open reporting style. 

1958, news assumed Its rightful 
Ptace on a front page previously 
devoted to Births, Marriages and 
Deaths, From 1980, as the second 
century of the newspaper's life was 
drawing to a close, electronic tech- 
replaced traditional printing 
methods and the Herald moved Into 
tew premises possessing some of the 
owsl modern plant in Britain. 

Unfortunately , well before this - In 
JJJ to be precise ~ the management 
« toe time decided to discontinue the 
SJ™' which had been published since 
The exercise was extremely 
ttoie-co resuming; production costs of 
Ampliation were equally heavy: the 
Jure operation was not readily seen 
88 cost-effective. From that point 
. ffl&ard, the Herald library has had 
<‘M> mai ntain and grown to rely on an 


ternal Information inquiries received 
by the editorial staff have been 
referred to the library over the years 
but the cuttings service, seen os an 
expedient to the demise of the Index, 
has grown exponentially as these 0 ^ 
or the newspaper expanded, to 
swamping proportions. A certain 

nostalgia. & JSS 


volume of the I960. gal™ 1 

as did appreciation for the 'fort that 
convenient access to the files of the 
newspaper could best be achieved by 

re £? S ^pril 19M? the Glasgow Herald 
approached its neighbour across 
George Street, the Department <rf 

submission for fending was mateta 
AU |^Tof such programmes 

snan° many organizations and 
schemes proposed by the two univer- 
sities In Glasgow Include archive 
listing; the ratablishinent oi a com- 
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workplace are consulted, their 
approval of the scheme being an 
essential precondition. Salaries and 
conditions of service must bo com- 
mens urate with the work being done 
and the proposal must not cover 
work which would have been carried 
out but for cutbacks. Massive expan- 
sion of the community programme Is 
to be announced after the Budget, 
which, along with other initiatives, 
will combat rising unemployment. At 
present, 130,000 Jobs at a cost of £560 
million is the community programme 

“pSSiln* for the Gfo«» H«raW 

Index protect, amounting to £170,000 

funding wfll be made. Meanttme 34 
people are employed on th e prqjMj, 
mostly part-time, and with no par- 
ticular indexing background or 

Sk fodextog rules have been formu- 
lated to accordance with recognized 

International authorities and specific 
training is given on a day-to-day 
basis and to more formal training 
SJ every fortnight. Bound 
Sines of the Glasgow fferaWfor 
the years to question hove been 
Undly lent by Glasgow’s Mitchell 

“SS toe raw material, the Inde- 
xers* task Is the compilation of a 
database of Index records ustog IBM 
personal computers and in-house 
developed software. The unlverrity’s 
matotone will be utilized to sort out 
amitnerge what, ats«^mti« 
estimate will amount to 70,000 re- 
cords per year. 

A similar 


The aim Is annual volumes for the 
years 1969 1o 1984 forming a sixteen 
volume set and bringing the existing 
Index up to date. Alternative formats 
to a printed index are also being 
discussed and developments In elec- 
tronic publishing will perhaps, after 
the end orthis project, lead to on-line 
Indexing services. 

Recent advances In technology 
have seen The Guardian become 
Britain’s first national newspaper to 
ao on-line In ftiU text. It jolra an 
Impressive array of International 
bed-fellows Including the Washington 
Post, The Economist and Keesings 
Contemporary Archives “J*®* 

Ironically on Datasolve’s World Re- 
porter Service. This major innova- 
tion In the United Kingdom heralds 
the future to storage and retrieval or 
news Information. Full text news 
databases would obviously require 
appropriate indexing services for 
retrospective searching. 

On the question of rail rilrMPM- 
tlve searching, given that The Times 
index covers all but live years of Its 
life going bade to 1790 and that 
current efforts are being made to 
close that narrow uap, suggestions 
have been mooted that the Glasgow 
Herald should be similarly Rested. 
A grander scheme covering 1783 to 
1905 seems the logical conclusion. 
The 1783 volume could then take 
pride In being the only newsoaper 
Index to have an entry under United 
States of America at the moment or 
its Inception. Lord Grantham, then 
Foreign Secretary, writing to the 
1 Provost of Glasgow with news 


the gospel 

Sociology and sociologists are under 
lire and so they should be. A central 
concern of the disci pline is tnc con- 
tinuous, critical examination of 1 com- 
monsense” knowledge and its sources. 

Tills is the means by which the rate and 
direction of change in society is con- 
trolled by those who have power in 
that society. In other words. Marx s, 

•■the ideas of the ruling class are, m 
every age, the ruling ideas' . If this is 
true, it follows that sociology and 
sociologists will always be disliked by 
the Establishment, be it in Washing- 
ton Moscow, London or wherever. 

So what makes sociologists &o un- 
usually sensitive at this time” The 
answer lies in the much more openly 
aggressive ideological stance adopted 
bythe “new" Establishment. 

One way of coping with the new 
situation is to involve a wider audience 

science which aims at an interpretive 
understanding of social behaviour in 
order to gain an explanation of iB 
causes, its courses ana its effects . in 
particular, with the present Govern- 
ment’s attack on non-vocationai Hfc, 
sociology can be taught as a part of a 
larger package which is highly voca- 
tional - for instance, management 

studies. ... , 

There are sociologists who anjue 
that service teaching of this kina does 
not have a large enough allocation oi 
time in the total package to ensure a 
basic understanding of the ran- 
damental principles. In addition, they 
claim that such time constraints lead to 
surface skimming which, as far as the 
reputation of the subject goes, does 
more harm than good. 

Students in this situation adopt one 
of two stances, usually depending on 
■whether they are foil tan orpart-tim 
students. The foraier wittw through 
the motions taking no real interest and 
remaining totally passive. The latter 
are usually more open in their opposi- 
tion to what they see as a waste of 

valuable lime. , „ 

Another argument is that efforts to 
spread the gospel of sociology among 
the infidels produce an over-are 
teaching load with the inevitable coo- 
sequences for research. A gulf appears 
between those doing resc^h,and 
staying at the forefront of ! the disci- 
pline and those “preaching to the 
unconverted”, who lose contact. 
TTicse service teachers could then find 
themselves reproducing out of date 
work increasingly irrelevant to the 
experiences of tneir students. 

The pessimists are opposed by those 

who support the entry of sociology into 

vocational HE. They do not accept the 
arguments of those who yearn for a 
return to a lime when academics were 
left to pursue their eternal search alter 
truth irrespective of the use to which 
that truth may be put in the market- 
place and elsewhere. They see the 

pendent on case study techniques 
relating the examples and argument s 
current affairs. To this group the NUM 

strike was a gold mine, full of precious 
nuggets that could be used to develop 
understanding of the methods and use 
of sociology in modern industrial 
society. 

The major problem with this 
approach Is that without careful gui- 
dance (which can only come front 
extensively detailed preparation) 
seminars conducted along these lines 
became party political arguments and 
i_ MrBnhrMim Sun ealto- 


tndex The Scotsman, inn 
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._ than a year, is also Mot- 
ftmrted Advice and guidance from 


Lord HW»™* — — 1 » . . wrrj 

of the Paris treaty rerognizjng US 
Independence, concluded: *1 send 
your Lordship immediate notice of 
this Important even!, that It may be 
made public to the City without loss 

of time.” . . . 

A copy of the letter allowed John 
Mennons, the Herald's first editor, 
not only to flO a space reserved for a 
story which did not appear, but to 
present to the citizens of Glasgow on 
January 27, 1783, his new newspaper 
carrying the fiirtultouBly-tlmed 
story. Mine scoop, as James Gordon 
Bennett might have said. ■ _ 

The authors are in the department of 
information science. University of 


exercises In paraphrasing Sun ■edito- 
rials; thus of little use in stimulating 

intellectual examinations of society. 

On September 4, a one-day confer- 
ence was held to examine Ihe many 
problems associated with teaching 
sociology to non-sociologists. All at 
that conference and in HE *n general 
would do well to remember the Paris 

students' slogan of May 1968. We 
refuse to buy the right not to die of 
hunger by running the risk of dying of 
boredom 1 *- 


Keith Lambe 


The author is lecturer in the department 
of management wfd business studies at 
Polytechn ic. . • ■ 
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Two ways in which schools and colleges can work together more closely 

n 1 , ! , expectations 

Back to school: a « 


test of cooperation 


Schools nnd colleges have much to 
offer each other, especially now with 
college staff facing demands to update 
their classroom experience. Many 
primary schools are facing contracting 
rolls, static staffing ancf little input 
from fresh minds. The benefits to both 
parties of such cooperation are many 
and various. However, forming such a 
link is not without risk, both personal 
and institutional. None the less, all 
worthwhile relationships involve a de- 
gree of risk and some pointers to a 
successful cooperative venture can be 
drawn from the following example of 
otic such association. 

This cooperation involved a lecturer 
from the nearest college of higher 
education and the headteacher of a 
three -form, 5 to 10 years, rural first 
school, working with his class of 8 to 
10-ycar-olds. 

Initially it was the perspectives of 
the lecturer and head which domin- 
ated, and would eventually make or 
break the venture. Also, from the 
school's point of view, there had to he 
tin accented need for the involvement 
of another professional, in this case in 
the development of media work. The 
lecturer involved, based in the college 
media centre, was officially employed 
part-time and used her own rime for 
the commitment she gave the school. 
This turned out to be one afternoon 
per week for five terms, a considerable 
input. 

Apart from the initial difficulty of 
matching ■ schools and colleges, 
teachers and lecturers, there arc a 
number of other negotiating phases 
involved which in retrospect we can 
now identify and reflect on. 

The initial negotiations were critic- 
al. There were many unspoken re- 
quirements, reservations and fears on 
both sides, which at first meeting we 
felt unable to voice. Also, each of us 
had specific ideas on how a coopera- 
tion could work; what separate aims 
and objectives it would enable us to 
reach and what sort of personal re- 
wards it would bring. Only If a major- 
ity of these assumptions could be 
satisfied would it be possible to pro- 
ceed. At this stage we were carefully 
sounding out each other's motives and 
trying to identify a mutually agreeable 
framework. So we drew up a list of the 
expectations we each considered im- 
portant, 

We feel it would be of help to others 
contemplating such a venture to draw 
up their own lists and discuss these at 
tnc negotiation phase. This would help 
build trust and understanding, vital to 
the sort of two-way cooperation this 
kind of association demands. 

It is also useful to identify some of 
the fears we had because they are 
relevant to similar risk situations. They 
underpin the development of any 
team-teaching or other cooperative 
venture and IE recognized can remove 
potential difficulties, 

So the initial negotiation phase was 
critical with much time being spent 
meeting, talking around the ideas we 
had and coming to a mutually agreed 
decision about a cooperation. Wc felt 
fairly sure after a few minutes that wc 
could work together. We then entered 
a planning phase where we decided 
initially on a short term programme, 
one afternoon a week on a specific 
project lasting' for one half term. This 
enabled each party to withdraw from 
the situation without loss of face if at 
the end of the period had it proved 
unsatisfactory. At this stage tltere was 
time for the head to negotiate with 
staff, organize space, time and chil- 
dren and for the lecturer to organize 
ideas, materials and her own time. 

The tlifrd phase saw the project in 
action. We both felt exposed but we 
built in time to look at and discuss the 
children’s work, their problems and 
successes, and our own opinions on the 
way the work wag going. This last was, 


gunge and cum-entiial processes 
helped us appreciate both the nature of 
the children’s work . the possible future 
paths of the project and refined our 
own ideas ubuut media work in prim- 
ary schools. An advantage or the 
team- teaching was (hut it also rein- 
forced our commitment to the project 
through the success not nnly of the 
children but the obvious professional 
benefit to ourselves. 

The organizational problems were 
overcome. The way we as teachers 
organized lime for our discussions 
every week meant a reflexive and 
dynamic development of the ideas 
which flowed for IS months and stop- 
ped only because of the headteacher's 
change of school. 

We found, once into the work, a 
fourth phase. This was an ongoing 
process of evaluation, planning and 
teamwork inspired by classwork; 
visits; children's questions and in- 
terests, nnd our own developing phi- 
losophy about media work. It was 
tremendously supportive and gratify- 


shared interest in primary media stu- 
dies. 

There is a need for colleges and 
schools to work together, but it seems 
unfortunate that we have to rely on 
such haphazard matching arrange- 
ments. It is true that in some college/ 
poly departments a conscious effort is 
being made in this direction (perhaps 
as a result of recent DES publications' 
eg "Teaching Quality"). However, 
there is need for positive action from 
both sides to initiate these important 
links. 

It is essential for the discussion and 
planning to take place so that a school 
docs not appear to “take" from the 
college without giving anything back 
or that the college does not “use" the 
school (say for research purposes) 


without sharing time and expertise in 
an open and unselfish way. The mutual 
benefits arc many and significant. 


ing both for children, the school (there 
was a significant '‘ripple" effect) and 
ourselves. 

Wc accept we have been fortunate 
to make contact at a time when, in 
personal terms, wc were both ready for 
a venture sucli as tills. It was coinci- 
dence wc both attended a primary 
media studies conference in Leicester. 
While wc did not actually meet there, 
wc both made the conscious decision 
to follow up what was obviously a 


Some of the issues raised above may 
provide useful painters in initiating 
discussion between other teachers ana 
lecturers. 


Jeannette Ayton and 
Paul Hussey 

Jeannette Ayton is lecturer at Bretton 
Halt College of Higher Education, 
Wakefield. Paul Hussey is head of 
Russell County First School, Milton 
Keynes. 


SCHOOL HEAD 

Fell media elements In the curricu- 
lum are Important both personally 
and for the children. Had enthusiasm 
but acknowledged limited personal 
experience. Therefore needed to “Im- 
port expertise”. 

Saw possibilities for curriculum in- 
novation together with the develop- 
ment of an Inter-disciplinary 
approach. 

Welcomed potential for personal 
professional development and feed- 
back. 

Had commitment to philosophy of 
team teaching and saw this as a way 
of developing It through practice and 
example. 

Reinforces staff development Issues - 
seeing other practice, talking about 
techniques, strategies and learning 
situations with other professionals. 

Importation of “new face” brought 

RESERVATIONS 

SCHOOL HEAD 

Conscious of lecturer’s voluntary 
status, she Is not paid therefore no 
“boss-subordinate” role relationship 
exists. Roles are not defined. What 
happens if something goes wrong? 

No idea of lecturer’s classroom skills 
or teaching style. Therefore not con- 
fident of potential benefits for school, 
though one should assume a teacher- 
educator is competent. 

Feeling vulnerable, due to lack of 


an extra dimension to a school whm 
It was easy to feel professionally *nS 
geographically isolated. 

Benefits to children: 

- new personality 

- small group organization 

- new subject matter 

- enhanced skills, content, techni. 
ques and attitudes. 


COLLEGE LECTURER 

Reestablish and update classroom/ 
school experience specifically related 
to developing and confirming a prob- 
lem-solving approach. 

To test in the classroom curriculum 
ideas developed with college students 
both on media content and on 
teaching/learning methodologies, 

Wanted feedback for college students 
both on potential for media work In 
the classroom and its relevance for 
young children. 

Develop pupil competence in media 
literacy, eg. being able to identify 
and interpret visual language. 

specific media expertise meant a 
conflict in traditional headship role 
because there was an initial need to 
retain control of the direction of the 
project. 

COLLEGE LECTURER 
Reservations about how easy it would 
be to be accepted. 

Had to bridge the credibility gap 
between talking about teaching and 
operating at the chalk-face. 

Overcoming a known personal pre- 
ference for teaching older age 
groups. 


Back to college: high jinks at High Table 


we found Inter, absolutely essential. 
The lecturer deliberately avoided any 
view of the pupils 1 previous writing os 
she wanted to work without pre- 
conceptions about their abilities. This 
tied in with the notion of working 
visually, so past performance in writ- 
ten work was scarcely relevant. 


children. Discussion about the Ian- 


Last Michaelmas Term I was lucky 
enough to hold an Oxford Education 
Fellowship; I was doubly lucky In 
(hat ft was at Keble. Although no- 
thing could spoil my time there, 
bureaucratic difficulties caused by 
minor local officials did tarnish It In 
anticipation. 

Such awards, Intended for 
teachers engaged In sixth form work 
and research, should, of course, 
carry a statutory right to second- 
ment. Yet for ‘‘discretionary" grants 
by local education authorities, one 
should read “arbitrary”, and it is 
Ironic that we have a Secretary of 
State for Education committed to 
raising the standards of teachers who 
does nothing to promote mandatory 
secondment. 

Since such fellowships are so heavi- 
ly oversubscribed, most colleges will 
only interview candidates who have 
provisional guarantee of leave; even 
this help is refused by some author- 
ities, thus giving a great advantage to 
staff at the best Independent schools ' 
where sabbaticals are the norm. 

Most of my time nt Keble was spent 
alone, quietly working In libraries. 
Apart from occasional lectures, such 
as those celebrating the Wycllf 
centenary and Professor Levi’s inau- 
gural, I also attended some literary 
theory courses. The most entertain- 
ing or these Included a consideration 
of the latent feminist rebel imagery of 
Jane Eyre Indicated by the heroine's 
role-reversing, aggressiveuseof such 
.phallic symbols as pens and knitting, 
needtesl The following week, one 1 
undergraduate arrived with her hair 
. plied on top in a kebab arrangement, 

. skewered in place by two pairs of 
: knitting needles and a Biro. 

The other course, given by a cult 
figure to an often sycophantic audi- 
ence, was largely pure marxlsl indoc- 
trination. Thu would not matter ITU 
were not for the present illiberal 
atmosphere In which it would be 
unthinkable for a British academic to 
be Indulged to abuse his privileged 
position by preaching, say, fascism 
or fundamentalizm. ' 

My most unfounded misgivings 
concerned High Table, where I ex- 
pected conversation to be witty, 
recondite, out of my class. Except on ' 
Guest Nights, It tended to be no 
better than that of any staff-room: 
Indeed, It was often endearingly 
reminiscent of prep schoolboys'. For 
example the comment “I'm not dim- 
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ing in tomorrow, I’m going to sec The 
Company of Wolves'* brought the 
response “That’s no different from 
dining In”. When John Selwyn Sum- 
mer was visiting preacher we sang a 
hymn with the line: “Our earthly 
rulers falter”. 

Although I loved the Innocence of 
this third-form, humour, I often 
found (apparently) serious remarks 
much fonnter, such as the geography 
fellow being asked: “How do you 
recruit geographers nowadays? Is it 
stiH a method of entry for oarsmen 
loo stupid to read anything else?” 
and, In particular, an earnest discus- 
sion as to whether Senior members of 
the English or philosophy faculty 
were the more prone to insanity. 

In the Fellows’ Dining Room there . 
was a ritual of complaining about the 
central healing. Comments which 
were almost formular sometimes 
even taking precedence over Grace. I 
overheard one fellow bidding good- 
bye to a guest with the words; “Now 
remember, before you leave the 
premises, you’re to moan about the 
central heating.” 

This man, probably as soft- 
hearted as any In the SCR, sometimes 
adopted, for his own amusement, a 
totally unconvincing abrasive perso- 
na, expressed In a Berks of rotating 
' hatreds: the NUM, Mrs. Thatcher, 
missionaries. During my first week,, 
it was architects and I was surprised^ 


to hear his assertion of the private 
habits of the designers of the new 
block which, he claimed, had dis- 
tracted them from their drawing- 
boards. 

On Guest Nights, anecdotes be- 
came generally more amusingAndls- 
creet/scurrilous as the port circulated 
and many belled regrets sometimes 
heard that the age of the Great 
Eccentrics is past. Experiences were 
pooled about a fairly recent philo- 
sopher who, during tutorials, would 
react to especially painful essays by 
crouching under the table, whimper- 
lng, or even tiptoeing oat, whispering 
to the Solitary student left reading 
to himself, “Don’t let me 
disturb you; just carry on without 
me.” 

One of the most colourftil local 
characters at present, a member of 
anoflwr college, having been con- 
verted to an obscure oriental reli- 
gion, has made hb room into a shriqe 
where students must remove their 
8hoes mid socks before tutorials: I 
was told about the dunning dean of 

P*™ 1 fellows 
to keep cate but not dogs. Of his 
four-stone, barking, tpU -wagging 
he says; «I am thTdU- 

22EJX ^ ** of Ibis 

tartituflon. What I designate cat is 
cat. This animal is a cat.” 

would miss mod- Apparently, educa- 


tion fellows’ answers are always the 
same, only their order of priorities 
varies: the high standard 6f living, 
SCR company, one’s own study in 
which to work, undisturbed. To me, 
unquestionably, the sheer beauty of 
Oxford comes first. Every time I 
walked through the university ares, 1 
was struck afresh by Its loveliness so 
deeply that I cannot imagine ever 
taking It for granted. And for me, the 
loveliest place in this loveliest town is 
Duke Humphrey, the manuscript 
room of the Bodleian. At winter dusk 
it is on enhanted place. I once thought 
I met a ghost there. In the next carrel,, 
one late autumn afternoon, there were 
persistent sounds of a reader quietly 
turning pages, writing, shifting h» 
position. But the chair was empty. 
Probably it was Just the rather odJ 
accoustics of an andent wooden biilld- 
Ing. However, If it was the shade ofj 
former scholar, I am not surprised 
that it was unaccompanied by any 
unpleasant associations of haunling, 
for the spirit, If such It was, bw 
returned to a place of serenity and 
conte ament. 

On my return, 1 received n jetter 
from a professor in a provincial 
university. Anxious that 1 might find 
normality too much of a shock be 
wrote he hoped I would be “too 
sensible to grieve over Oxford as a 
lost paradise In the way quite a few 
people, even in those subdepart mepts 
of paradise, the provincial universi- 
ties, do all their lives.” 

I cannot quite agree with the 
implications of another of his com- 
ments: “Reality must strike you as 
cdd after the cloistered warmth of 
Keble.” I do- not accept that Ihe 
mundane, sad, even squalid aspects 
of life In the urban Industrial West 
Midlands suffering so badly from the 
Recession are in some sense, fun- 
damentally “real”. 

I reject the idea that there is more 
essential “reality” here than in the 
company of those engaged In the 
pursuit of excellence in glorious sur- 
roundings and whose peculiar charm 
lies In the combination of 
t hl n ld ng with, frequently, a childlike 
gaiety. 

Alma Evers 

■The author teaches in the English 
department of Xing Edward’s Gram- 
mar School for Girls, Handswdrth, 
Birmingham. 
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Tj^dNorth Whitehead ( 1801- 1 

S!o distinct reputations, usually 
fSedwith two phases of a long and ■ 
remarkable career. In the first nc is 
regarded primarily as a mathemati- 
dratfae collaborator at Cambridge 
Mil,' Qertrand Russell on the three 
dimes of the Principia Mathemauca 
There then follows an tn- 
Sffl penod, spent at the University of 
iLjon, where his interests are seen to 
diversify into broader aspects of the 
Syosophy of science. The decisive 
feak rame in 1924. when lie was 
invired to Harvard as a professor of 
„hi]osophy and embarked upon two 
jjjcsdcs of rich metaphysical specula- 
tion. , 

Whitehead’s contemporary fame 
ksIs chiefly on his publications from 
the later years and is often surprising to 
historians of British philosophy, by 
whom he is regularly confined to a 
minor role in a mathematical cnl-dc- 
swon the route to logical positivism. 

In North America his popularizations 
(Stisnce and the Modern World. 
1925 ), public philosophy ( Adventures 
of Ideas, 1933) and technical works 
(ihn “process philosophy" articulated 
most fully in Process and Reality , 1 929) 
ate major cultural and philosophical 
landmarks. The latter are of more than 
historical interest, especially to Amer- 
ican theologians, as evidenced by the 
vitality of the journal Process Studies, 

: now in its fourteenth year. 

Victor Lowe has long been recog- 
nized as one of Whitehead's most 
successful expositors, as well as author 
of the influential thesis that there are 
fundamental continuities between the 
different phases of Whitehead's 
career. As he put it in Understanding 
Wuuhead (1962): 

Throughout his forty years us a 
mathematician, in his conversations 
and reflections he had been touching 
on the various conditions involved in 
human existence. The exchange of a 
mathematical Tor a philosophical 
professorship was Whitehead's 
opportunity to transfer his Imhilmil 
pursuit of maximum generality to 
the widest field there is. 

The Erst volume of this long-awaited 
l wzraohv cavers Whitehead's life UP 


BOOKS 

A meeting of logical minds 

Iht* writina nf fhf. Prinrinin 


wggests arose from feelings of person- 
al, k well as intellectual constriction 
tfthin the closed world of Cambridge 
nathematics. 

Both aspects of the biography’s aims 
•personal and intellectual - were 
tendered by Whitehead's extreme rcti- 
and aversion to self-promotion. 
Whitehead saw to it that no personal 
; te?[Mial (including correspondence 
i family and colleagues and the 

| of his publications) survived 

; teO' As a result important material, 

\ the correspondence with Russell 

1 ^ I 
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» ^ E h?5 C5 K UniverSa ^y acknowledged 
■; bjjj.® 1 ? °f the great founders of the 
nt intellectual world. He is re- 
1 mauL n ? t .. onl y 85 the father of 

■ fcrtn? 1 Philosophy, but also as the 

’ m«t- ably argued the 

■ veSrr* 1 ? conception of the uni- 

1 iffii the organic conccp- 

i i nature embodied in the philoso- 


during the writing of the Principia, 
exists at most in the half preserved by 
one partner. Lowe was instead thrown 
back on official and semi-official re- 
cords, interviews with Whitehead's 
friends and family (especially his son 
North and daughter Jessie) and his 
own powers of sympathetic conjec- 
ture. 

Thai the biography works at all is a 
tribute to what he has been able to 
make of these incomplete sources. It 
also explains some of its tone, which 
can only really be described as moral 
hero-worship. Reading this first 
volume, with its mixture of admiration 
for the subject and attempted compre- 
hensiveness (including potted biog- 
raphies of teachers, school and uni- 
versity friends, and other individuals 
who iust happened to be around at the 
time) reminds me of those multi- 
volume biographies of 19th-century 
bishops - a role for which Whitehead s 
upbringing, in a school run by his 
father in Ramsgate, at Shcrboume, 
and finally rs a scholar at Cambridge, 
might eminently have fitted him. It did 
his brother Henry. What saves the 
book from solemnity is Lowe’s puckish 
asides (“1 have become quite fond of 
uncle Henry") and his occasional self- 
conscious awareness of the clichds 
demanded by the genre. This, for 
example, glosses his explanation of 
Whitehead's devotion to Kent and the 
Isle of Thanet: 

Wc all enrty in us something from 
the physical character of our child- 
hood surroundings, but for us those 
surroundings are not steeped in 
history. (Forgive the hackneyed 
phrase; it is exactly right.) When 1 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
city had existed for little more than a 
hundred years. 

The chief interest of this first volume 
for most readers will be in its fresh light 
on Whitehead's professional and per- 
sonal relationship with Russell. Philo- 
sophically. the period shows two ori- 
ginal minds working towards a similar 
but not identical goal. Both saw the 
Principia as in effect second volumes 
of their earlier independent work: 
Whitehcud's Treatise on Universal 
Algebra (1898) and Russell’s Princi- 
| pies of Mathematics (2nd cd. 1903). 

. Both anticipated n Frcgean notion of 
i mathematics as extending and dc- 
i vc loping deductive logic, while Russell 

1 was nernnps more ambitious about the 
s philosophical scope of this possibility. 

1 For example, he pushed the theory of 
i relations further than Whitehead 
would have been prepared to accept, 
i exposing :i disagreement which the 
■j programme of the Principia was able 
. to side-step. Russell believed in what 
c Lowe terms atomistic pluralism, one 
i- feature of which insists that relations 
n and their terms exist independently, 
o c.irh a nronosition runs wholly counter 



to Russell's constant need for and 
receipt of encouragement from the 
older man long after their professional 
relationship should have put them on 
un coual footing), the differences in 


and a superb intellectual atmcic , 
Whitehead a “loner” with “an almost 
complete lack of egoism”), and, 
perhaps most significantly, the differ- 
ence in class. Russell was an aristocrat 
with private means, while Whitehead 
retained a deep sense of identity with 
his section of the Victorian Anglian 
middle class (he was even fashionably 
tempted to convert to Catholicism). 

Of all the people close to White- 
head, his wife Evelyn Wade was the 
most like Russell. She was a flam- 
boyant and cosmopolitan daughter of a 


boyant and cosmopolitan oaugnicroi a 
failed army officer who inherited a 

E iedigree, but no assets, from Irish 
ands. Russell's close collaboration 
with Whitehead (the two families often 
shared houses while the men were 
working), his growing disenchantment 
with his first wife Aliys Smith (Lady 
Ottolinc Morrell was not yet on the 
scene), and Evelyn's frequently ex- 

J tressed frustration at her husband’s 
ack of social sensibilities or aspira- 
tions, have led to the common assump- 
tion that they had an affair. Lowe 
scrupulously marshals all of the evi- 
dence, including Russell’s dramatic 
protestation in his Autobiography 
(1967) of a great surge of sympathy for 
Evelyn, ana concludes, plausibly, that 
Russell almost certainly gave her 
money but that the affair was not 
consummated. His final comments on 
Whitehead’s role give us perhaps the 
most revealing statement of his own 
estimate of whitehead's character: 
The fact that early on. one partner 
fell in love with the other s wife, 
makes their long collaboration yet 
more unusual, whitehead could not 
have been blind to the emotional 
fact. His self-discipline made it 
possible for him to act as if it were 


Such aproposition runs wholly counter 
to Whitehead's mature conception of 
an idealistic continuum of reality 
(which he called "organism ). As 
Lowe explains the position: 

I asked him in 1941 about his past 
opinions; he answered that the doc- 
inne [of independent relations] was 
never the foundation of his own 
thought, and that during the col- 
laboration he neither agreed nor 
disagreed <rilh Russell about it. 

nhv of Aristotle. It was Descartes who 
cemented a view of causal interaction 
in the natural world which, despite the 
achievements of modem physics .re- 
mains the ordinary man s conception 

*° Heathen, a giant, and acknow- 
ledged as such. It is somewhat suipns- 
Xerefore. that until recently many 
oThis major works were not available 
in English translation. Two beton had 
an important inhibiting, effect. One 
was thelack of scholarly mterestm the 
history of the natural sciences la 
condition which was happily changed) 
so that Descartes’s scientific writings - 

country ofcn • 


wav in wmen tne uimuijt i , 

hw been taught too often assumedtbat 
Descartes's Meditations is a 


A. N. Whitehead 

The famous collaboration wns thus 
across a limited range, which Lowe's 
deft account does much to clarify. 
Contemporary advances in symbolic 
logic, particularly Beanos system 
which both men went to Pans to hear 
expounded in 1900, provided a 
framework for the demonstration, m 
Whitehead’s words, that mathematics 
is “the science concerned with the 
logical deduction of consequences 
from the general premises of all 
reasoning". Both men, of course, 
subsequently moved on from this posi- 
tion; Russell to his Wlltgenstciman 
view of mathematics as a collection ot 
tautologies and Whitehead to his ma- 
ture cosmology, while it is s'gnificant 
that the fourthvolume in which White- 
head was to extend the demonstration 

distinction most usually discussed with 
reference to Locke, that between the 
alleged primary and secondary oual- 
ES of objects. The most, casual to- 
auaintance with Descartes's scientific 
S such as The World or the Oprfcs 
makes it abundantly clear how centra! 
Sis distinction was to the whole Carte- 
sian enterprise. It makesclear. too, the 
emphasis which Descartes placed on 
the claim that there need be no 
resemblance between an idea and the 
Jause of that idea in the world. 

Haooilv the traditional picture of 
the Wry °f philosophy is. now 
weakening, as thi traditional picture 
of the history of science weakened 

pot supplied complete translations of 
every work. 

Until now the standard edition of 
' Descartes in English has been that of 


to geometry was never completed. 
Eaunlly, Lowe is able to demonstrate 


longation of logic; to Whitehead logic 
was the essential first chapter in a book 
of mathematics”). All in all it is clear 
that one of the most heroic synthetic 
attempts in the history of modem 
western thought depended on the 
more or less equal contributions of two 
very different personalities, and that 
Lowe is correct to question the general 
assumption that the Principal was 
"Russell's book". 

They were an odd couple in other 
ways too. Lowe points to the differ- 
ence in age (11 years), c ^ c H)^ ster ' . 
pupjl relationship (which contributed 

Haldane and Ross (1911). Tbe new 
edition includes all of that edition In 
entirely new translation and also sub- 
stantial extracts from Descartes s Ear- 
ly Writings, from The World, Treatise 
on Man, Optics , ani Descriptions of 
the Human Body. Of considerable 
importance, loo, is that the wlection 
from the Principles of Philosophy 
includes much not in the Haldane and 
Ross edition especially from the cen- 
tral section “the principles of material 
things”. The major omission is the 
Correspondence, of which there Is 
already a very useful partial transla- 
tion. It would, however, be very 
worthwhile for the publishers to follow 
these enterprising volumes with two 
further ones devoted to the Cartesian 
correspondence. 

The translation is clearly the product 
of excellent cooperation between the 
dispersed translators (two id New 
Zealand and one in Reading) and 
reads well in modem English, while 
leaving unclear what a good transla- 
tion should, namely Inal which is 
unclear In the original. Also, and 


all. What a wise person he was! 
Lowe’s biography is so obviously a 
labour of love, and based upon such 
meticulous scrutiny of the available 
evidence, that It seems churlish to 
suggest that the achievements of 
volume one are limited. In its stoted 
aim of explaining the nuances of the 
first part of Whitehead's career to 
American readers - his family, his 
school, hfs experience with the unre- 
formed mathematical tripos and the 
“Apostles" at Cambridge, and his 
steady climb through the ranks of a 
British academic career - I am sure 
that it will succeed admirably. Its 
advocacy for Whitehead’s role in the 
collaboration with Russell, as well as 
its analysis of his First moves towards 
philosophy of science and “mathema- 
tical cosmology”, are also effective. 
But we will have to wait patiently for 
volume two for confirmation of his 
view of Whitehead as “the most 
powerful systematic thinker philoso- 
phy has seen since Hegel". 

Dr Watson is dean of the modular 
course at Oxford Polytechnic. 

crucially in the case of Descartes, the 
translators have worked from the ori- 
ginal text, whether Latin or French, 
taken from the justly renowned re- 
vised edition of Adam and Tannery, 
published in Paris 1964-76. Each 
volume Is in a sense self-contained - 
for example, they each have an index - 
but it is unlikely that they will be 
purchased separately as the Discourse 
on ihe Method is in one volume and the 
Meditations and the Objections and 
• Replies in the other. The paperback 
versions should nevertheless achieve 
excellent sales and the hardback be- 
come the standard library holding, 
albeit that we shall still have to turn to 
other translations for the complete text 
of several works and to yet others for 
the text of the Geometry and Meteors. 


G. A. J. Rogers ^ 

G. A. J. Raters is head of the depart- 
ment pf philosophy at the University of 
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BOOKS 

Conclusive 
evidence 
of change 


Christianity In the West 1400-1700 
by John Bossy 

Oxford University Press, £12.50 and 
£3.45 

ISBNO 19219174 8 and 280L62 6 
1 .other’s Theology of the Cross 
by AJIsterE. McGrath 
UlnckweH.fl5.no 

ISBN 0631 138552 

Apart from the arena of 19th-century 
history und contemporary politics, Re- 
formation Studies in the widest sense 
have come to comprise the most 
fruitful urea of research t he humanities 
discipline cun offer. These two hooks, 
one of them by an established profes- 
sor of history at the University of York 
and the other from the pen of a rising 


Oxford scholar intrigued by the doc- 
trinal complexities of the period, effec- 
tively symbolize the trend. Professor 
Bossy's work is a scintillating, inter- 
pretative essay in the . lively Anglo- 
Saxon genre continental European 
scholars and their American disciples 
find hard to evaluate as scholarship 
because it is both readable and pro- 
vocative. By contrast, Dr McGrath's 
monograph, although a significant 
foray In terms of its research achieve- 
ment, can beat most German studies at 
the game of concentrated focus in 
tunnel vision. 

Professor Bossy has selected a large 
canvas and refused orthodox brush- 
work. The medieval Christianity he 
depicts fs not a touched up Roman 
hierarchical institutionalism, but the 
basic congregatio Jtdelium comprised 
believers and those sceptics pre- 
pared to conform because of their 
desire for community. If Anselm of 
Canterbury provided a theological 
background to assure mankind of 
redemption in Christ, the benefits of 
that satisfaction had to be made appa- 
rent by the Church in a life open and 
available to the whole medieval com- 
munity. Parish and fraternity grew up 
to serve society with hallowed rituals 
of greeting, meeting and eating, link- 
ed to the all perv&Lve sacramental 
principle, the approach dignified bapt- 
ism and penance, manage end the 
mass; ana although it was .the canon 


hum Greene iiuucnver, topics us di- 
verse as cur nival ami purgatory, 
brothels .mil witchcraft, when careful- 
ly related to the over all theme, provide 
the render with fresh insights to 
ileeiicii liis appreciation of a well- 
worked period of man’s past. 

Although arguably not so good in his 
reassessment uf the great crisis in 
Christendom that was I bill -century 
religious revival, Professor Bonv's 
judgement that -Reformation' is itself 
a difficult term because it aligns loo 
readily with the view that ”u had form 
uf Christianity was being replaced by a 
good one” will surely be welcomed. 
The fact that he dues not intend to 
change the word is, moreover, both 
diplomatic 3nd sunc, for although 
these tinges will start many a hare for 
historians to hound, the author's vi- 
sion. and bv no means his pedantry, 
will provoke. For this essay is never 
loo nigh -flown tu delve into actual 
social bchnviour, and when noting the 
far-reaching change that overtook reli- 
gion in the 16th and 1 7th centuries, 
Professor Bossy is well aware that, 
however interpreted, sacraments had 
to be retained if the Church was to 
remain a social body. Not surprisingly 
for some, he turns at the last to 
Richard Baxter's 1 ,000 folio behaviou- 
ral theology, the Christian Directory 
(1673) to indicate three centuries of 
social transformation. Nevertheless it 
is his own language differential that, at 
the last, provides conclusive evidence 
of change. In 1400 the word religion 
meant either an order or rule, or in 


Famine, 
war and 
disease 


The European Crisis of the 1590s: 
essays In comparative history 
edited by Peter Clark 
Allen & Unwin, £25.00 
ISBN 0049400746 

In the lexicon of the 20th century 
historian, “crisis" has become an in- 
creasingly attractive word. The “crisis 
of the 159Qs" was perhaps first identi- 
fied by John Elliott writing about 
Hapsburg Spain and it was used to 
good effect by the editOT of this present 
volume in organizing his earlier discus- 
sion of the experience of late 16th- 
century Kent. This present volume has 
its origins in a conference held to 
discuss whether the concept of crisis 
could link the experiences of West 
Europe as a whole in the 1590s. 

The volume faLls into two hnlves. 
The first offers a series of detailed case 


those sacraments related to\ social 
Institutions, the encouragement of 
peace and brotherly behaviour that 
resulted has to be nailed as a sooial 
miracle In any age. Professor Bos&yH* 
certainly at nisbest in analysing the 
collective existence of medieval man as 
the Church came to terms with kinship 
to become a remarkable force of social 
cohesion. The Seven Deadly Sins 
afforded community ethics real scope 
and fostered a corporate understand- 
ing of penance. With a wealth of 
literary allus ion from Chaucer to Gra- 

Medieval 

protection 

money 

Lords and Men In Scotland: bonds of 
manrent 1442-1603 
by Jenny Wormald 
John Donald, £30. 00 

ISBN 085976 127 4 

When Scottish lairds in the 15th and 
16th centuries sought protection they 
often found it by making agreements 
with greater men and when greater 
nobles sought support they found it by 
making agreements with lesser men. 
The laira would bind himself in 
friendship and loynlty la serve the 
noble for life, the noble would agree to 
maintain his supplicant, usually in 
general terms, but occasionally with 
land or money. Both would now 
regard each other as kinsmen, signifi- 
cant in a society in which kinship 
iacih'MiIIv when rnmbined with ceott- 


humanist hands “a worshipful attitude 
t,« find, or a respect for lioly things 
(as in classical Latin). By 1700 the 
world was teeming with religions be- 
cause nf the fissipanius process ot 
fracture in Reformation. And if society 
in ISih-ccmury understanding meant 
fellowship in community, by l/uu n 
was merely an abstraction lacking me 
warmth of human contact and kind- 

To turn now to Dr McGrath is to 
enter the very different world of 
restricted inquiry - albeit the kind of 
archival burrowing that ultimately en- 
ables history as generalization to be 
written at all. In large measure Re- 
formation was generated by spiritual 
experience, and the experience of 
Martin Luther proved more epoch- 
making than most. Yet its exact nature 
and precise dating have not hitherto 
been resolved, at least to the satisfac- 
tion and standards of Dr Alistcr 
McGrath, whose Intense and intri- 
guing study will no doubt prompt 
further controversy for those with the 
stamina to follow such argument. His 
work is certainly convincing if the 
reader is prepared (o sweat at his task 
and play hide and seek among the 
footnotes; but once strife is o’er and 
battle done, most will hanker for the 
Bossy’s of this world, even at their 
most outrageous. 

Peter Newman Brooks 

Peler Newman Brooks is a fellow of 
Robinson College, Cambridge. 


creating difficulties in even the other- 
wise prospering Dutch Republic. 

There is similar agreement on the 
immediate consequences of these 
visitations: heavy mortality (though 
the respective roles of disease and 
famine in causing this perhaps need 
more discussion than they get here and 
certainly several contributions would 
have benefited from paying greater 
heed to David Souden’s wise words on 
the uncertainty of a necessary link 
between some of the major diseases 
and malnutrition); a sharp increase in 
poverty; popular disorder (though as 
C. S. L. Davies points out in a later 
chapter this was more often 
threatened than realized); serious 
strains on the machinery of govern- 
ment. On the long-term consequences, 
if any. of the ^crisis", there seems 
much less agreement. "Crisis" , prop- 
erly used, should denote a period of 
short, sharp upheaval which prompts 
long-term, structural change in 
societies. While some contributors re- 


the Dutch Republic in the 1590s; the c 
second consists of essayB devoted to a 
more general investigation of some of I 
the themes in that decade: crisis mor- 1 
tality , war , rebellion and the responses i 
of government. What emerges in i 
abundance from the case studies is the 
certainly that the decade witnessed 
□cute problems. War, famine, disease 
and economic dislocation in vaTvlna 
combinations directly or Indirectly 
affected all the countries discussed. 


tnnt force. These arrangements were 
formalized throughout Scotland in ■ 
written contracts; especially in bonds 
of manrent and bonds of maintenance, 
some 800 of which, calendared here, 
survive, the earliest from 1442. This 
unique source has not been treated 
systematically before: and often the 
mere existence of bonds has been 
simply seen as further evidence that 
late medieval Scotland was primitive 
and its ruling classes composed of 
feuding kindred who had yet to receive 
the blessings of a strong and benevo- 
lent state. 

It is the singular merit of Jenny 
Wor maid's careful and. subtly argued 
study that she has not only provided a 
thorough analysis of the surviving 
bonds but that in doing so she has also 
offered a fundament a land convincing 
reinterpretation of the role of the 
nobility in late medieval Scotland. The 
nobility were not as lawless as legend 
has it. Bonds uf manrent; did provide 
nobles - especially families anxious to 
establish or extonu their influence, like 
the earls of Huntly and Argyll - with 
groups of followers. But nobles were 
also representatives of royal authority 
in the regions, sharing an interest with 
the crown in using the influence that 
bonds provided to impose mid to 



main too caught up in chronicling the 
problems of tne decade in their chosen 
area to confront this issue explicitly, 
mast implicitly refute that the 159us 
were a crisis in this more precise sense 
and some, like Peter Burke in a 
characteristically crisp and lucid dis- 
cussion of Southern Italy, deny a 
longer-term role to the problems of the 
decade. 

None the less, if the decade promp- 
ted no long-term changes, a case can 
be made for its importance in under- 
standing larger trends in the history of 
early modem Europe. Individual con- 
tributors do point to some significant 
developments that can be seen to have 
their origins in , or to be accelerated by, 
the experiences of that decade. John 
Elliot in a richly suggestive concluding 
comment suggests that the late 16lh 


greatly from such noble service in the 
■ localities, for example from the Gor- 
dons earls of Huntly ,in the north-east. 
When particular governments acted 
against individual noblemen, or 1 
appeared to act against bonds in 
general, close analysis shows that this 
- was the result of a particular political 
context, and not ot the application of 
consistent principles. Moreover bonds 
did not automatically provide nobles 
with a totally loyal following. Much 
depended on the personality of those 
■ at the head of a kin. Good lordship 
depended on the effective control of 
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Universal 

praise 

The Image of Peter the Great In 
Russian History and Thought 
by Nicholas V. Rlasanovsky 
Oxford University Press, £29.50 
ISUN0 195034562 

For at lenst a century and a halt afar 
his death Peter the Great oversha- 
dowed the history of Russia asnootfar 
of its rulers has ever done. To genera- 
tion after generation he seemed ifa 
superhuman energizing force, rfa 
qmisi-divine figure, who through his 
vision and his unsparing effort had 
dragged Russia into the modem world, 
making her a real and creative fore, 
even in a sense making his people fa 
the first time fully human. I 

A study of how literate and hiiior- 1 
ically-conscious Russians saw thegrui 
sar, and of how their perceptions 
changed between his age and ours, is 
thus a very worthwhile undertaking, 
one which can throw light on rmiq 
aspects of changing Russian intellec- 
tual life over a long period. The extern 
to which the preoccupations and pre- 
judices of the present influence ocr 
interpretation of the past; the way in 
whicn our knowledge of the recover- 
able past has broadened during thelui 
century or more with the emergeneeo! 
the professional historian; the enor- 
mous question of the role and import- 
ance of the individual in history a 
opposed to impersonal forces and 
alleged inevitabilities which no “grcit 
man” can resist: all these are dearly 
relevant to the subject. 

Professor Riasanovsky in this scho- 
larly study is somewhat too reluctanttu 

f ;rapnle with these wider aspects and 
mplications. He limits himself to dis- 
cussing systematically, within apunlf 
chronological framework, the view n 
Peter put forward by a long senes a 
Russian writers (novelists and critics is 
well as historians) and illustrates tost 
views by quotation, often at lent®- 
Inevitably this means a good deal fit 
repetition, as essentially similar Ww 
arc voiced by one after another of t« 
writers in question: and this at time 
gives the book u slightly laboured air. 
But there is no mistaking tne uw- 
ouglincss with which lie has covered 
the ground. The only significant Ip*- 
vious effort of this kind, that publifflM 
in Russian by E. V. Shmurloin Wii 
dealt only with the 18th century and 
was never supplemented, as Shroun® 
had intended, ny a volume orvolo^ 
dealing with writing on Peter proauiW 
during the 19th and 20th cenlunes. ■ 
therefore Professor Rlasanovsky dh 
not completely exploited the i * 


The Gates of Hell by Albert E. 
Risen (Stanford University Press, 
$39.50 and $16.95) is a study of 
August Rodin’s work on a mass- 
ive sculptured portal. Above Is 
one of Rodin’s ink studies for the 
work. 


century may have represented a water- 
shed for early modem governments. In 
the immediate context of the 1590s 
there is evidence to suggest that many 
governments had reached the limits of 
their administrative capacities, but 
their experiences of that decade may 
also have prompted them to become 
more ambitious in their aims, as N. 
Davidson suggests was the case for 
Northern Italy. And in some coun- 
tries, as Philip Benedict argues for 
Northern France where the late irrup- 
tion of confessional strife compounded 
its "crisis", the experiences of that 
decade may have made- subjects more 
willing to accept a growth in the 
authority of the state. Certainly, while 
the case studies offer plenty of evi- 
dence for Brian Pullan’s statement that 
the state was a cause of catastrophe, 
those societies that esenped relatively 
lightly owed their good fortune in pnrt 
to the abilities of their governments to 
■mitigate the worst effects of the "cri- 
sis”, ns Brian Outlnvaitc demonstrates 
persuasively was the case for England. 

If this volume fails to advance a 
convincing case for the inclusion of the 
1590s in an already overlong roll call of 
historical "crises”, it loses little In its 
value as a contribution to our under- 
standing of early modern societies. 
Not the least of its strengths is that it is 
possible to read in the differing impact 


development, for some societies, not- 
ably wallerstein’s “core states” of 
England and the Dutch Republic, this 
was, in Peter Clark’s own phrase, “a 
crisis contained''. 

John Walter 

John Walter Is lecturer In history at the 
University of Essex. 


makes it difficult for the historian to do 
more than assess in general why bonds 


books 

Always 
ahead of 
its time 

^^bean Context: ethnicity, 
economy and revolt 

WsSfoaln^sociation witli St 
SSj».0*Bl. £30.00 

ISBN 03J3 290836 • 

TvTnMt merit of David Nicnous s 
l^tbook on Haiti, published In a 
EomS edition by Macmillan in its 
Sony's series. Is that although i 
Allies pieces written over the past 
Rears, they are almost all informed 
£ the same purpose: to analyse Hai- 
L history aod politics from a compa- 
rative, Caribbean perspective, somc- 
ihing that has been badly needed, not 
3y in the English-speaking world, 
but more generally. . 

A* such, for example, it is a much 
monger and subtler book than Aaron 
Sears and Brian Weinstein’s recent 
u$: political failures, cultural succes- 
ses im). In three four-chapter sec- 
tions (“Ethnicity,” "Economy and 
«vitiinnHnn And Revolt ) Nicholis 


more than assess in general why bond: 

were made. If some bonds were clearly predecessors it is impress'^. 
made to repair a strained relationship now, in spite of the doubts an 
or to effect a reconciliation, usually it is isms voiced by the Slavopruwi 
almost impossible to explain the pre- who agreed on little else cow 
cise timing of an individual bond, or to one In their admiration for 
determine exactly who of the bonders The favourable attitudes ot me 1 ’ 


dependents. Imposing arbitration, re- Het 
solving or containing feuds and dis- much 
putes: as the excellent vignette ofHhe Enala 
earls of Argyll shows. There are les- made 
sons here for students of all European again' 
nobilities. . violet 

Having rebutted the ever influential doxici 
legends. Dr Wormald is realistically inters 
ambivalent on the plnce of violence in her d 
Scottish upper class life. She can talk of ambr 

a group of lairds as “a pack of snarling . ambr 
dogs”, and point out that men did not > them 
wear swords for decoration. There are i notat 
many incidental references to the miir- stand 

def of people of rank. In a sense the ! 

very making ofbonds implies violence, 1 fk» f 
as she suggests: if men sought prQtcc- . ■ 

tion, they must have been wary of Gear 


almost impossible to explain the pre- 
cise tbniiig of an individual bond, or to 
determine exactly who of the bonders 
took the initiative. More generally Dr 
Wormald insists that lords did not 
make bonds just for feuding but rather 
to win die honour that would be due to 
men with a lavish following, and that 
Scottish society was not exceptionally 
violent by European standards. 

Here her work agrees well with 
much recent writing on late medieval 
England. Her conclusions that men 
maqe bonds not to cause violence but 
against a background of potential 
violence, and that violence could para- 
doxically be employed in the long run 
dearly from 

herdetailed evidence. Dr Wormald’s 
ambivalence ultimately reflects the 
ambivalence of Scottish altitudes 
.Sis'" 1 ' sensitive study is a 

l SndWg.^ tnbUt, ° h tQ Our under - 

George Bernard 

GeOrVD Ren.n.A f, 


only ended up making matters worse, 
putting the country heavily in debt to 
France first, and leading (at least 

P artly) to the US occupation of Haiti 
1915-1934) later. In the economic 


UiUIUlUlb 1 IUIW . 7 'JJkf 

not completely exploited the i « 
possibilities ot his subject b e 
certainly laid very solid tounaaM® 
upon which in time a more aiwytiP 
and philosophical and less puKJJ . 
scripiive treatment of it may 
What will impress most readets tg 
forcibly is the unanimity wth 
generation after generation in'* 
returned a favourable verdict on 
The panegyrics of Prokopowh 
Buzhtnskii m his own day were 
by a galaxy of writers - Sunwokov, 
Derzhavin, Lomonosov - through 
the 18th century; and though by 
middle of the ]9th there can be sera 
growing realization that much 

work was a continuation of w 

already visible under his 
predecessors it is impressive to 


cing matters worse, work) is much weaker, pulling 
y heavily in debt to together various parts of the literature, 

leading (at least but telling us little that is new. 

P artly) to the US occupation of Haiti 1 have sonic difficulty in understand- 
1915-19341 later. In the economic mg Nicholls's fascination with the role 
sphere, it led to an inward-oriented ofthc various Arab communities in the 
development that left Haiti with scarce Antilles (and the pertinent chapter in 
foreign exchange earnings, and to a the book should certainly have been 
steady subdivision of the land, which put under ethnicity rather than under 
created the only significant land-hold- economy) but, to his credit, he uses 
ing peasantry in any of the larger this esoteric subject to illustrate the 
Antilles. very different reactions of four Carib- 

Drawing on extensive primary re- bean countries (Jamaica, Haiti , Domi- 

search as well as on a solid command of nican Republic and Trinidad) to what 

the literature and on first-hand he calls the “Levantine" immigration, 
observations and fieldwork, Nicholis and what that reaction tells us about 
develops a number of themes that arc the social structure of each, 
crucial for an understanding of Haitian Some sharper editing would have 
history. Although parts of the book made this a more well-rounded book, 
read like narrative political history Whatever insights we may derive from 
with a vengeance (with focus on presi- the aphorism *nig rich se muldt, mul&t 


dents and generals, battles and di- pov si rite” or from the fact that until 


The favourable attitudes 
Belinskii were very, dose to 
the proponents of Official N>*i . ^ 
under Nicholas I, while ^rhilhov 
century Pobedonostsev and Law 

significance as an individual, ^ 
thusiastically accepted mu rl ^tb 
achievement of his reign - me »< 
of the armed forces, 
foreign policy, even the 
of the administrative apparatus 
tsarist state. . . n t these 

t: rioci-rinhon 01 


For a clear description i ° ^ 

attitudes and the slowness w®, ^ 
many of them, changed it 
hard to improve upon this ‘ h ° rou * 
and careful st udy. — — 1 

M, S. Anderson ^ 

M. S. Anderson is P r °f es5 ? r _°l!?hrf!i of 


lions (“Ethnicity,” "Economy and 
“Domination and Revolt ) _ Nicholis 
provides us with a rich and insightful 
Mtraii of Haitian cross-currents From 
independence in 1804 to the present. 

Tie central question posed by the 


R lomatlc manoeuvres) he is really at 
is best dealing with the complex 
interaction of colour and class 
(“although colour loyalties and anti- 
pathies nave never been the sole 
(actors in determining polidcal align- 
ments, they have rarely been absent 
from political conflict”), language and 
religion (French and Kriyol, Catholic- 
ism and Voodoo) and the bases of 
power of the Duvalier dynasty. 

The style is extremely personal, 
drawing from cocktail party conversa- 
tions to Haitian reactions to Nicholls's 
macaw, juxtaposed with quotations 
from Aristotle to Hobbes; somewhat 
surprisingly perhaps, it works. 
Nicnolls nas an acute, almost anthro- 
pological eye for describing social 
phenomena and relationships he has 
had a chance to observe first-hand. His 
chapter on East Indians and Black 

n ‘ ! rp I „l.l U rnma. 


Independence in 1BU4 to tne presem. 

Tlie central question posed by the 
Haitian predicament is how “the most 

E ofitable European colony in the 
tier part of the 18th-century” has 
become the poorest country in the 
western hemisphere, with a per capita 
income of $200 and an illiteracy rate of 
8 per cent. Although Nicholis does 
not really confront the question direct- 
ly, lie provides the reader with many 
dements for an answer. 

Haiti's tragedy has been to have 
been historically ahead of its times on 
too many fronts. It became the second 
independent republic in the Americas 
in 1804; more importantly, it was the 
foil black republic, at a time when 
slavery was still a key institution in 
many countries of the world; it also 
undertook the first "agrarian reform” 
pogrom in the Americas; under Presi- 
dent Pdtion (1806-1818). "over 
181,000 hectares were distributed or 
sold to more than 10,00(1 persons"; 
Emily, strong feelings of economic 
nationalism led to a constitutional ban 
on foreigners owning land in the 
republic, a ban that stood until 1918. 
The cumulative effect of all this was 
to make Haiti a pariah republic, shun- 
ned and (cared both by tho Europcun 
powers and by other Caribbean terri- 
tories and the United States, who 
dreaded the possible “contaminating" 
effects of the Haitian revolution on 
iheir own societies - a situation not too 
different from the one emerging in the 
1960s with Cuba and in the l980s with 
roearagua. A crucial difference, 
though, was that Haiti was totally on 
n own (no socialist bloc existed at the 


Power in Trinidad, although some- 
what marginal to the central purpose 
of the book , is a fascinating case study 


of the February 1970 revolution in 
Trinidad which Nicholis observed and 
whut it tells us about race relations in 
the Caribbean. In contrast, the chanter 
on Haitian migration (on which I 
believe Nicholis has done no field- 


pov si nte*' or from the fact that until 
1913 all Haitian heads of state were 
military men, wear out by the fourth 
time we come across them. Nicholis 
might also have attempted to distil 
some interesting and provocative in- 
sights on “Haiti in a Caribbean con- 
text” as a way of conclusion, rather 
than with the tirade against the Brandt 
report with which he doses the book. 
And there is something wrong with a 
book which purports to be, at least 
partly, about the Haitian economy but 
includes no serious analysis of the most 
significant economic phenomenon to 
have taken place there over the past 
fifty years - the large-scale emergence 
of assembly plant manufacturing. 

Despite these reservations, there is 
no doubt that this book is a valuable 
contribution to the literature on Haiti 
and Caribbean politics. 

Jorge Heine 

Jorge Heine is associate professor of 
political science at Inter American 
University in San Germdn, Puerto 
Rico. His book The Caribbean and 
World Politics: cross currents and 
cleavages (co-edited with Leslie Man- 
Igat) will be published next year. 


Branded 
as typical 
liberals 

The Politics ofthc American Civil 
Liberties Union 
by William A . Donohue 
Transaction Books,£29.95and£l4.85 
ISBN 0 88738 02 1 2 and 87855 983 3 

The American Civil Liberties Union is 
not a nonpartisan body but is a highly 
political group, a kind of left-wing 
equivalent to jerry Falwell's Moral 
Majority. This is the argument ad- 
vanced in Mr Donohue’s book, and to 
substantiate it he examines not only 
the ACLU’s current activities but also 
its history, showing how from its 
origins after the First World War its 
constant concern has been to reform 
society. . . . 

The book is offered as a study of 
20th-centmy American liberalism as 
much as of the ACLU. In each of its 
main phases, from its support of 
organized labour in the 1920s. through 
Its initial suspicion of and eventual 
conversion to the New Deal, its mod- 
eration in the Cold War years, to its 
laid-back permissiveness on moral 
issues in tne 1980s, the ACLU has 
reflected the course of liberalism, or at 
least certain kinds of liberalism. At 
limes Mr Donohue’s study is reminis- 
cent of the analyses that were once 
made of popular front or Communist 
front groups, to demonstrate that they 
slavishly followed every shift in the 
7f Communist “party line’ . This techm- 
n que can be revealing, but it is not 

" .1 « HnniWllP \ 


tions haTdly come as a surprise. Any- 
one familiar with the ACLU 's history 
knows about its long identification 
with Roger Baldwin and his early 
involvement with anti-war and pro- 
labour activities, its uneasy handling or 
the problem of Communism, and its 
recent libertarian stance on such issues 
as prostitution, pornography and 
narcotics. It is true, of course, dial the 
ACLU has always claimed to be 
nonpartisan, but it is doubtful whether 
anyone other than Mr Donohue has 
ever understood this to mean anything 
more than that it is not formally allied 



entirely satisfactory for Mr Donohue s 
purpose, since, unlike the Communist 
Party. American liberalism does not 
lend itself to precise identification. 

Mr Donohue does begin conscien- 
tiously enough with a definition of 
liberalism, but this does not always 
help him to steer a safe course . Thus he 
earn invokes A mer Scans for Democra- 
tic Action as a typical liberal organiza- 
tion, Bnd while he shows that the 
ACLU and the ADA assumed similar 
stances in the 1950s and 1960s, con- 
sistency would require him to show the 
same for the 1970s and 1980s, but at 
this point the A DA tends to disappear 
from the discussion. Typical liberals. 


with any political party and that mem- 
bers of alt parties may be found among 
its clients. 

The book's scandalized tone soon 
becomes tiresome, and its rather sim- 
ple thesis does not require the space it 
is given, yet its attempt at comprehen- 
siveness at least means that some of its 
contents arc not without interest. It is 
certainly diverting to find the ACLU 
threatening a libel suit against the 
American Mercury in the 1930s, and it 
is instructive to note the tardiness with 
which it took up the cause of civil rights 
for blacks. More familiar is the episode 
of the non-Communist resolution, 
adopted for board members in 1940, 
and the subsequent departures of Eli- 
zabeth Gurley Flynn and Corliss 
Lament . In fact, Mr Donohue does noi 
seem to appreciate iust how familiar 
this part of the ACLU’s history is, for 
he makes no mention of Mary 
McAuliffe's excellent study of the 
subject, an omission which is all the 
more serious because Miss McAuliffc 
was also using the ACLU to examine 
the course of American liberalism. 

It is not entirely clear whether Mr 
Donohue is berating the ACLU for 
failing to be nonpartisan or for pre- 
tending that it is possible for a public 
body to be non-partisan. If objectivity 
is an attainable goal , however, it is one 
which has eluded Mr Donohue. Anti- 
liberal asides intrude on almost every 
page, as when the ACLU is con- 
demned for opposing President 
Reagan’sefforts "to do what the voters 
» across the country asked him to do : cu t 

: back on big government”. No one can 

know for sure what the voters in 1980 
“asked" Mr Reagan; it isquite possible 
5 that they were not asking him anything 
r but were protesting at the political - 
incompetence of President Carter and 
e the humiliation of the United States in 

,i i ra n. But Mr Donohue is not one to 
r pass up the chance to make b partisan 
>• point, which he does as often as he 
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apparently . are those so designated by pays almost obsequious homage to ms 

Mr Donohue, and they are summoned own heroes Jike Irving Knstoi ana 
or dismissed at his convenience. Sidney Hook . The ne^nrereattves. it 

Mr Donohue's basic argument, of seems, have decided that the al.lu is 
course, has a great deal of credibility. a body that they “can do without . 

- ’ ■ ’ — — * This book blasts away with all the 

finesse of a blunderbuss from the 
neoconservative arsenal. 


tone, of course) and its efforts to play ,. . p ftr f. flI ..PrInce. 1941 
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Roots of 
revolution 

ta Introduction to Shi'l Islam: the 
“ktoty and doctrines of Twelver 
Shi’lsm 

bjMoqJmMomcn 
! /^University Press, £18.50 
g BN030003499 7 

L?® «dll remember how, in the 
“™-7Us, it was social death to mention 
aU.. as one’s field of research, 
ftyatollahj went down at dinner par- 
1 • wc 'l as Aids does today. 

1979 a man could dine out on 
“cm several nights a week. Since then 
parac interest has waned very little. 
I have joined the moll as as 

1 jcligious fanaticism for an 

J tWnoT bought it had left ail such 
f From almost total 

than 8 decade ago ' 


course, nas a great ucai 
Prominent American liberals and 
radicals have always been nssociated 
with the ACLU, and its causes have 
generally been supported more enthu- 
siasticnlly by left-wing than right-wing 
groups. The author, perhaps, has 
performed a usefol service in 
documenting this orientation of the 
ACLU so exhaustively, but his revela- 

Central America and United States 
Policies ]820s-I98Qs: a guide to issues 
and references by Thomas M. Leonard 
ispublished by Clio Press at £1 8.65 and 

* It sets out to place the problems of 
Central America and their implica- 
tions for U.S. foreign policy in histonc- 

another sense. This is !ess_ of _an 


semi* is! 

MOH MB mss 


past few years. uescnu.i.B developments, 

ing the Iranian Revolution^ and its sen ^ the ti {) Bi Moraen has 

antecedents, but precious lew go noted (sensibly, aurelv) to concentrate 
real detail about its «>ofc, opted ( y ^ - m a inst „ BI B 

while those that do Kra". that Is to say the Ithna' 

specialized for the ordinary reader am i ^ ^^r line of wha was 
The standard introductions t. o Shi I riKina iiy a congeries of semi-polUlcal 

are either hopelessly dated m^ un. early Islam. Very 

informed or vropUy and hgogngBB, s^u P d ted t? other Shl» 

while Yana Richards mote recent ^ z^ydis or Ismmlis who, how- 

effort {Le Sht lsme en /«w) very u im n , their day, proved 

short and restricts itselfto one country. successful politically than the 

5E introductions to Islam xss • , h(! establishment 


K general introductions to the es«shment hearts 

treat fhi’ism as if it were a tmnor ^ ^ ^ dynasty in Iran at the s*u sm snot b » bn| of a Baha .j. 
aberration that «jsedt of m j^ring of the With of !J5ere Shi’i scholars to expend in the 

s^lgfs asfisasiss 

size box of forgnmted.audowesalot jothefoter wieu re of anti-Bahi’S 

everyth ng one nught have waniw » 


not an introduction for the casual 
reader who lacks a basic knowledge of 
Islamic religion and history. It is a 
solid, erudite, and remarkably broad 
work that cannot fail to render Shi ism 
more accessible and better understood 
among both academics and those with 
an intelligent Interest in the Islamic 
world. 

I find it ironic that such a compre- 
hensive and sympathetic account of 
Shi'ism should have come from the 
pen, not of a Shi'i, but of a Baha i. 
Were Shi'i scholars to expend in the 
study of Baba'ism one tenth of the 
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less than a decade ago, plcmented by a PP e Jl_.„ n hc There are 
( has become the most vuille °f ^ a ° ras ® r jncludlng some 
» I should think, least popular) charts and ' di lagr . ^ 


r-li / ■ uiini, least pupuiarj 

iP? 1 ? torce in the world today. 
fonoifr 68 aca demic world a bit 

tocatch up with that of jouraal- 
■ experts on Shi'ism are thin on the 
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fmSJKd religious system, from 


BriMled; .ud^s«»tra™»» ~ ^ ■' Budita pf.anti-Bahrt 

rationalization of events, mu ■ bolenuc and the continuing disgrace of 

does get the nvdiMtt «« ^ SrOT-inspired persecutions and pog- 

rom^wotdd be at least aUeviHteqT* 

SUm tot &?k^ reXSSing Denis MacEoln 

■tSM^ofia-ii this Upon Tyne. 
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M. J> Heale 

Dr Heale Is senior lecturer in history at 
the University of Lancaster. 

al perspective, going on to look at the 
U.S.'s two fundamental objectives in 
the region, which were to "keep the 
Europeans out", and to maintain order 
and stability. The book shows that m 
each country the U.S. accepted the 
ruling elite, upholding existing reg- 
imes. 
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Period 
of poetic 
expansion 

The Daring Muse: Augustan poetry 
reconsidered 
by Margaret Anne Doody 
Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
and £8.95 

ISBN 0521 25825 1 and 27723 X 

Critics tvnrrv about Augustan puetry, 
and Teel a need tu justify it. ’Inis is a 
process tlmt began early: when John- 
son asked rhetorically: “If Pope be not 
u poet where is poetry to be found?”, 
lie was responding to the provocative 
questions thut had been raised by 
Warton in his Essay on Pope but also 
unconsciously anticipating a hostility 
that would become dismissive in the 
grumbling tones of I'Jtli-ccnlitiy critics 
(“No new images of external nature 
... age of prose and reason") and that 
still affects us despite fifty years of 
patient and often brilliant critical re- 
habilitation. What the Romantics and 
Victorians rejected remains suspect 
long after their own achievement has 
been placed historically. 

Margaret Anne Dooay suggests that 
our understanding of both /Augustan 
novels and poetry would be improved 
by studying them together. She herself 
turns to Augustan poetry after writing 
A Natural Passion, perhaps the best 
general study of Richardson's novels 
yet to appear, and Richardson's ex- 
traordinarily spontaneous, uninhi- 
bited creativity provides in a sense a 
model for her of what needs to be 
grasped about Augustan poetry. 
Aspiration and appetite are seen as 
central ideas in 18th-century attempts 
to define poetic activity. Johnson's 
famous encomium of Pope’s genius - 
"a mind active ambitious and adven- 
turous . . . always endeavouring more 
than It can do” might, together with his 
reference in Rasseias to “that hunger 


lion. Dr DiHidy cnmnicni.s, for exam- 
ple , lira! "ihc Aitgiisfcim bail to work 
ui creating new kinds of poetry that 
would not depend for mi p purl on 
formal expwiaiions and restrictions”. 
'I his follows j discusion of the period's 
distrust of "closed" forms, for example 
the sonnet with its very light forma I 
expectations. Ctcurly the more rigid 
lyric forms were unpopular (though it 
is well shown hc»v effectively Roches- 
ter pluycd variations on the formal 
structures of the love lyric) buL it surely 
begs the question to suggest that 

S tems like \facflecknoe, Trivia orT/iv 
unciad do not depend on “formal 
expectations and restrictions". The 
models that underlie these poems 
provide an essential context without 
which they are largely meaningless. 
Augustan poetry is unlike the fiction of 
Richardson or Defoe precisely in that 
it depends on a highly conscious inter- 
play between past and present, be- 
tween inherited expectations and 
actual achievement. 

Dr Doody seems inclined to under- 
play the extent to which Augustan 
poetry remains dependent on tradi- 
tions of form even when deviating 
most widely from them and the reader 
meets u similar problem in the interest- 
ing chapter on “Chnrivari and Meta- 
morphosis’*. “Charivari” Is a term 
applied here to a common aspect of 
Augustan poetry, the “mixture of the 
celebratory and the violent enacted by 
» crowd": Macflecknoe, Hudlbras, The 
Dunciad and Pope's first Epilogue 
provide obvious examples. Dr Doody 
argues convincingly that here there is 
often an excessive vitality which 
threatens to take over ''reality" and 
assume a life of its own. The threat is 
certainly felt, especially in The Dun- 
ciad where mere matter often spawns 


upon lire", provide a suitable epigraph 
to pocuy from the Restoration to the 
Romantics. 

It Is a period which more than any 
other expanded the range of poetic 
Subject matter to Include human activi- 
ties of great diversity - science, tndus- 
Iry, apiculture, social life In all its 
forms. And to accommodate this activ- 
ity It developed in new ways a Tange of 
forms winch i deluded the vc rse epistle , 
the georgic, of which Thomson s Sea- 
sons is the most adventurous example, 
and a variety of mock genres, some of 
which effectively supplanted their 
models and developed an independent 
life. Gay's Shepherd's Week and 
Pope's Rape of the Lock are evidently 
greater poems than any straightfor- 
ward pastoral or epic of the 18th 
century. Dr Doody writes with verve 
and sympathy of tills double expansion 
of subject matter and form and she 
makes an effective case for seeing the 
period as a time of release rather than 
restraint. 

Yet sometimes the emphasis on the 
freestanding creativity of Augustan 
poetry seems to deny tho essential 
tension between tradition and innova- 


Refuge in 
the grave 


The Complete Poetical Works of 
Thomas Hardy • - 

volume threet Human Shows} Winter 
Words; Uncollected Poems 
edited by Samuel Hynes 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £32.50 
ISBNO 198127847 

The first two volumes in Samuel 
Hynes’s edition of Hardy’s poetry 
were greeted with acclamation. 
Volume three deserves no lesser 


But it is doubtful whether effects of 
this kind can legitimately be related, as 
they are here, to surrealism. Genuine 
surrealism springs from the spon- 
taneous pressure of irrational psychic 
forces and from a willingness to give 
those forces free play; but Pope and 
Swift, though Intensely aware of the 
pressure of the irrational (the danger 
of man's fancy getting astride of his 
reason) surely never yield willingly to 
that pressure. The presence of fantasy 
and the monstrous in their work marks 
a point of departure from order and 
decorum but it is also obliquely a 
tribute to the need for those restraints. 
Indeed, it is in the tensions generated 
by the necessity for imposing order on 
disruptive passions that the most vital 
imaginative impulse is found. Only 
perhaps in Smart and Blake, neither 
very fully discussed here, does this 
cease to be troe. 



Wilkie Collins’s early historical novel Antonina as it was reprinted by 
Chatto & Wiiidiu In 1893. Despite the alluring illustration the edition 
was not a success, selling only 1,240 copies. The cover is one of many 


reproduced in Sixpenny Wonderfuls (Chatto & Wlndus, £5.95) which 
records the publisher’s venture into cheap inass-market paperbacks 
at the tom of the century, “A brave experiment”, notes the 
introduction, “which was reborn only a few years later In the first 
Penguin paperbacks.” 


The emphasis on Augustan ven- 
turcsomeness Is sometimes carried 
dangerously far but for all that The 
Daring Muse is an important contribu- 
tion to debate about the period. It is 


Gay’s ’Youth’s a season . . for 
example, are the best that 1 have seen), 
and it uses a wide range of Illustrations 
to good effect. It builds on the work of 
Martin Price, Paul Fussell and Donald 
Greene and carries the argument for- 
ward strongly. 

John Chalker 

John Chalker Is professor of English at 
Westfield College, London. 


Quick 

changes 


The Metamorphoses of Shakespearean 
Comedy 

by William C. Carroll 

Princeton University Press, £23 .40 

1SBN069I066337 

In 1598 one Francis Meres published a 
“Comparative Discourse of our Eng- 
lish Poets with the Greek, Latin, and 
Italian Poets". Some of his claims are 
racesslve: the now totally forgotten 
William Warner is called “our English 
Homer”. But one of them is astute: 
“As the soul of Euphorbus was 
thought to live in Pythagoras, so the 
sweet witty soul of Ovid livis in 
mellifluous sod honey-tongued 
Shakespeare”. Ovid was Shake- 
speare's favourite poet, the Meta- 
morphoses, that rich repository of 


Shorn, 1925. and Winter Words , 1928) 
together with nil liis uncollected 
poems. As with the first two volumes. 


aons along with variants from printed 
texts. Brief (though not abbreviated) 
histories of the composition and pub- 
lication of the poems again accompany 
useful explanatory notes.' 

Professor Hynes approaches the 
special textual problems raised by 
whiter Words with admirable common 


sense, naray aiea netore ttntsning 
revision of hfe manuscript for publica- 
tion and there are cases where, having 
written a poem out in ink. he entered 
(usually in pend!) alternative words or 
phrases without cancelling the original 
rending. As Hynes observes, when 
Hardy s second wife Florence came to 
prepare Whiter Words for the printer 
she apparently adopted '*no consistent 
principle" for dealing with such cases, 
‘choosing the inked versions half the 
time, and the pencilled versions the 
other half’’. No decision in these 
matters is unproblematical, but Hynes 
opts at least tor consistency. Where on 
original reading is uncancelled he 
retains it, taking tho pencilled variant 
to be tentative and relegating it to a 
record in the textual notes. There is no 


stnictcd by Mrs Hardy out of the poet's 
dearly unresolved pencil draft In the 
margin of his original manuscript text. 

One poem ^published here for the 
first time. “Tito Sound Of Her". 


conventionally associated with Har- 
dy’s first wifo Emma who had died in 
1912, has Its speaker confusing the 
noise made by the screwing down of 
the coffin lid of the dead woman with 
the sounds that in life she used to make 
with her embroidery machine. In his 
biography of Hardy, Michael Millgate 
suggests that Florence Hardy dis- 
suaded her husband bom mciudjne 
"The Sound Of Her" in Moments Of 
Vision (1917) because It seemed to her . 
yet another example of Hardy's obses- 
sion with his dead wife and of what she 
spoke of as his “solo wish .. . to find 
refuge m tho grave With her". 

Yet whatever the literal level of 
reference in “The Sound Of Her", the 
poem Is at once. an illustration of the 
way in which Hardy oduid project onto 


classical mythology, Shakespeare’s 
favourite book. 

Meres's simile refers to the sup- 
posedly Pythagorean belief in 
'‘metempsychosis’, the transmigration 
of souls (a doctrine wittily appropri- 
ated by Feste In Twelfth Night, a play 
full of transformations). Pythagoras’ 
legendary opinions had been given 
their roost famous exposition in the 
final book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
Arthur Golding, in whose translation 
Shakespeare read the Metamorphoses, 
said that “The oration of Pythagoras 
implies / A sum of all the former 
work”: with its image of the golden 
age, Its sense of all matters falling out 
in their own due season, and of the 
only constancy being in change, the 
oration of Pythagoras is also a sura - if 
such a thing were possible - of all 
Shakespeare’s works. 

William Carroll’s The Metamorph- 
oses of Shakespearean Comedy is 
.heralded by its publishers as “the first 
full treatment of Ovid's relation to 
Shakespeare”. Though a treatment, it 
is not a full one, for it restricts itself to 
analysis of the many metamorphoses 


repeatedly Imaged in terms of a lost 
loved-one - which recurs throughout 

hlB UAran Unnimu.. le . 




. Zl. j .. A-'Miiim naruy is 

energized with an archetypal force. It 

XI .^ w J etyp 1 f,S£ ich i 8 Btwork when 

the Rtv>nVf>r nf “TVi«» 1 ,, 


“Rnf r V s hoto 8 ra P h ) complains: 
VaSLS?i LoVC '*?* not there ' / 

gJA 1 “"wed where”. In “The 
SJj 8 J . 6 » Human 

it is a petal-shedding rose that 
to lament: '“<5 where is 
^.^^.‘ocomeandmuse on 

ousle e r-rp^t h l, he Spa J e md humor - 
ous leer tells the rose that reconclUa- 

murtret ?” ibility ®? ly ln dcath: '“She 
waTaf^l 0 b e ^ u ^ e ^ Und ' If 

the Works included 6 £ 
tor example, drata bn an aesthetic 

metaohor to sufgca both that the lost 


Two Gentlemen of Verona 
chant of Venice, and As You Ukt tiu, 
discussed in terms of one rartir.J, 




female character into male disgiuw 

Before proceeding more St le« 
chronologically through these play. 
Carroll offers an introductory chanU 
on metamorphosis. There is mL 
excellent historical material: both here 
and in an appendix covering Com- 
media dell’ Arte pastoral comedies 
Carroll is particularly good on % I 
Italian connection in the RenaissaiKc 
But problems arise when together with 
Ovid and Renaissance motifs, such as 
Spenser’s “Mutability", we encounter 
20th-century terminology; CarraE 
understands metamorohosis as “tram, 
gression". the crossing of "bound, 
aries". These terms are borrowed from 
R. D. Laing - metempsychosis has 
been replaced by psychoanalysis. 

Thus in a discussion of how Julia in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona tells 
how she acted the part of Ariadne 
deserted by Theseus, Carroll speaks of 
“the prototypical act of distancing ibe 
seif, of crossing a boundary to step 
outside oneself . it would surely have 
been truer to Shakespeare and his 
audience if instead of this modish 
psychological vocabulary there had 
Been an extended discussion ol (be 
similarities and differences between 
the two heroines, supported by refer- 
ence to Ovid’s “Letter of Adriatic to 
Theseus” in the Heroides. CanoB 
relies too often on such gambits as 
“The psychoanalyst Heinz Lichten- 
stein has argued ...” and “Ji ua 
clinical fact that . , 

But once this anachronistic 
framework is swept away, we are left 
with a sensitive and just reading of the 
comedies which convincingly shorn 
that metamorphosis is the central p 
cess in all of them (or almost all of tiira 
- Much Ado about Nothing is conspi- 
cuous by its absence). Carroll writs 
illuminatingly about two key elemenu 
of Shakespearean comedy: the rela- 
tionship between acting and (ram- 
formation, and the met Amorphic na- 
ture of verbal structures and slippery 
meanings. The Inst plays are especially 
amenable to his npproach: where 
metamorphosis is often a metaphor in 
the earlier comedies, in The Wtatert 
Tale it seems to be a reality, as the 
statue of Hermiouc comes to life. 

But Carroll makes his argument 
easy to prove by treating metamorph- 
osis jn n very broad sense that take* in 
disguise, role-playing, shadow, 
doubling, word-play, and changes ° 
heart - If nil these arc metamorphoses, 
then metamorphosis is the contraj 
process in every Elizabethan play ' («“ 
most other works of literature?). I* 
evitably the drawing together of » 
many different kinds of transfontatloj 
leads to some odd juxtapotihow; » 
tells us little to mention in the same 
breath Oliver’s change of heart in si 
You Like it and Bottom's metammpjt 
osis into an ass. William Carroll sb«* 
Is a useful addition to the burgeon^ 
literature on the comedies; nan « 
focused more sustainedly °o 
Shakespeare and Ovid, it would 
been an indispensable one. 

Jonathan Bate 

Dr Bate is a research fellow id ® 
Catharine's College, Cambridge- 


iy those formulations which taw ^ 
tne separation between them- 
chiselled her monument / to » 
mind’s content . . -/Then laughed 
over my shoulder . . 7.H 
meP she said”. The imaginapr jnaaji! 
of this “other" by the self is tajtm 


sense aiso pan oi a -- d 

definition. And if, on the °" e .r a ,he 
“she" seems disposed to elude 
speaker’s spelling of her then, o . 
other, it may also be the ca* 
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De aimed at. "i snail oe ' uu ‘Vi»( 
Dear, then J Than I am now djgjj 
the speaker in “When Dead(«^ 
Shows). But there is the abiding^- 

222! [‘“J'S 


gravedigger delves 

stones and grassy heaps, t 

which a curious silence creeps , ■: 

Aldan Day —■ 

Dr Day Is lecturer in 
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Evocation, Persons and Society: a 
philosophical enquiry 
by Glean Langford 

Macmillan ,£25 .00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 333 34326 3 and 24327 l 

The writings of philosophers of eduen- 
(ioD may be concerned either with the 
'ractice of education or with the 
aonropriate use of philosophy to illu- 
n&ate that practice. Glenn Lnngford s 
developed essay is an interesting con- 
tribution to this second debate, which 
rf course carries implications for sub- 
stantive issues both m philosophy and 
in education. 

Recent methodological critiques of 
much philosophy of education have 
leaded to focus on the procedures of 
conceptual analysis and their theore- 
tical dependence on the logical positiv- 
ism of the 1930s. Langford's analysis 
looks further back at our philosophical 
inheritance and is therefore more far 
reaching. His basic quarrel with the 
philosophy of education of the past 
thirty years is not so much with the 
techniques it has employed ns with its 
reliance on a Lockean world view 
which gives rise tn an inadequate 
conception of education itself. 

The Lockean point of view, which 
this writer sees as pervading our under- 
standing of education, is atomistic and 
empiricist, sustaining a rational indi- 
vidualism which underplays the rela- 
tions between education, persons and 
society. Langford first explores some 
of die presuppositions of rational indi- 

Getting 
down to 
business 

College and Universities Organization: 
Insights from (he hehuvlounil xcloncvs 
edited by James L. Bess 
New York University Press, $39.00 
and $16.00 

CBN 08147 10492 and 1B565 

What happens when professors of 
jnnnagcmcnt focus their uttention on 
higher education institutions rather 
than business enterprises? Tire result is 
? W of informative and frequently 
mrightful papers, which arc also in- 


credibly dull for anyone but a specialist 
JJ the field of management studies. 
Nevertheless, the idea of asking man- 
ngement experts to study the organiza- 
tion of academic institutions is a good 
j®e and this volume will he of interest 
both from a theoretical perspective 
and, indirectly, for its insights into 
®we effective management practice 
tor higher education. The research it 
reports was carried out in the United 
states, but most of it has a wider 
relevance. 

The editor, James L. Bess, makes 
ff c Cresting point that although the 
literature on the “governance” of post- 
recondary education is quite large, few 
jiiolars consider higher education 
J!° m the perspective of the study of 
organizations. Only one journal, the 
ntemailonal Journal of Institutional 
Zl^ent in Higher Education, 
Pushed by OECD in Paris, deals 1 
Zr^tently with the topic. Experts on 
Hft£ rncnl no ^ 0lJ bl find universi- 
.L fll ™ Cu 't to analyse since there is no 
tn™ » au thority and the si rue- 
tin » governance and adminisiru- 

cumbersome. None the less. 
“«aenuc institutions are complex 
yqpmzations with bureaucratic struc- 
. Fu ^ her ' their large budgets 
a™?, . y., l . h increasing demands for 
««untabrii ty (both fiscal and per- 

a2 n .'?>.’ makcs il pertinent to ex- 
jramettunr organization ami manage- 

c hU,L vol “ me s,ar,s out with two 
ariJw d,sc ussing the nature of 
ihsi ar 8?uizations, pointing out 
cvcIfb » IV ? r L lles ^ ave th cir' own life 
internal t ! iat 0lie dtust consider the 
S$ ‘alp*® and norms of the 
orcanll?^ m „ otder to deal with its 
'fcan action, Three papers deal with 


vidualism, arguing that its conceptions 
of the relation of ideas to the world, of 
perceptions to actions, and of the 
individual to the social group, are 
philosophically unsatisfactory. 1 lc 
shows that it gives rise to an account of 
practical principles (such as those 
which might govern the practice of 
education) which secures objectivity 
only at the price of an untenable 
apriorism. This in turn generates a 
notion of educational theorizing 
which, though apparently individual- 
ist, is fundamentally undemocratic, 
since a priori objective principles en- 
courage an elite corps of individuals 
who, in discerning them, will know 
best how to direct or reform the lives of 
others. 

Lnngford draws his inspiration for 
an alternative point of view from the 
writings of the art critic and historian 
Sir Ernest Gombrich. Gombrich was 
concerned to refine the popular notion 
that the content of great works of art 
can be accounted for by the isolated 
contributions of individual genius, 
and to emphasize the part played by 
tradition in every great artist's percep- 
tions as well as in his technique. 
Langford wishes to revalue this notion 
of socially mediated perception as o 
corrective to (he Lockean account, 
thus steering a middle course between 
an unjustified asocial understanding of 
thought and an unacceptable cultural 
relativism which is often seen as its 
only alternative: 

Although what we sec is deter- 
mined by a way of seeing provided 
by a social tradition, what we 
actually see in making use of that 
way of seeing is determined by 
reality. The rntml is active in mak- 
ing use of principles for organizing 
experience but it is passive in being 
dependent on reality for its experi- 
ence. 

Langford is not unaware of the 
problems which arise from denying 
that practical sociol principles can 
function as external guides to practice 
or provide o basis for social change. 
For, as he asks. 


issues of academic personnel, a parti- 
cularly important topic in view of 
“steady state" hiring and declining 
morale in response to diminishing 
resources. Since, for the most part, 
academic staff have permanent 
appointments and it is difficult to 
transfer or fire them motivation be- 
comes vital. Bui us Bnrry Slaw, a 
professor of management at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, 
points out, there is no generally effec- 
tive means of motivating acudemic 
staff. A variety of means might be used 
but in view of the tenure system and 
lack of fiscnl rewnrds, self-motivation 
is necessary. In a study of job satisfac- 
tion among American ucademics, 
Edwin Locke, William Fitzpatrick and 
Frank White argue for n more flexible 
definition of the academic work role, 
new and more varied contracts for 
hiring academic stuff and in general a 
wider latitude for personnel. 

The Final set of tour chapters looks 
at organizational processes and lead- 
ership. John Van Mannen discusses 
the initiation of academic leaders. 
Most academic managers arc noi 
chosen for their administrative or 
management skills and come from the 
ranks of the professoriates. Thus, 
providing training for these “amateur" 
administrators is a key factor, and one 


. ... if tradition ptuvidcs our ■ mis- 
guide Ihiw can Uiidllmn lisell he 
crilici/ed? How is » cnlieiil tradi- 
tion - that is, ;i tradition nf self- 
criticism - possible? 

In answering this he distinguishes 
between conservative mid critical 
traditions, and between (Ik* activities 
of criticizing one's own trod it ion and 
that of others, introducing :i nut ion of 
personal vision which is an amalgam of 
past social practice and individual 
interpretation. He suggests that the 
amended view of knowledge and 
understanding generated does not 
Amount to the relativist sacrifice of 
rationality since, although it rules out 
the objective establishment of desir- 
able means, it makes possible rational 
discussion of conflicting ends. 

Tins argument represents the nub of 
Lnngford s essay, although the greater 
part of his book is devoted to a detailed 
exploration of its implications for the 
concepts of leaching, of teaching as a 
profession, of the accountability of 
teachers and educational institutions, 
of teachers as persons and occupants of 
social roles, or learning hy experience 
and on the authority of others. 

A reader looking for specific recom- 
mendations for practice will of course 
be disappointed, since Langford is 
concerned to emphasize that educa- 
tion is h social practice whose prime 
function is the creation of persons; and 
what counts as a person will vary from 
one tradition to another. Other writers 
in this area already accept that the 
liberal tradition in education, and 
many philosophers of education, have 
paid insufficient attention to the cultu- 
ral context of knowledge and the social 
context of the learner, insulating edu- 
cational experience from social reali- 
ties, to the determent of both. In this 
book we arc offered an elegant 
framework for that insight: it is time to 
rclntc it to practice. 


Ruth Jonathan 

Dr Jonathan is lecturer in education nt 
the University of Edinburgh. 


which is frequently ignored. It is 
interesting that Van Mannen argues 
for the study of the academic culture, 
friendship patterns and other elements 
in order to obtain an understanding of 
how effective initiation of managers 
takes place in an academic environ- 
ment. Several authors emphasize the 
innate conservatism and stability of 
university organization, which while 
inhibiting quick response to crisis, 
make patterns of academic develop- 
ment predictable. 

Despite its dry and somewhat lor- 

f on-lodcn style, this volume does 
urthcr our understanding of modern 
universities. A useful sequel might be a 
volume applying management studies 
to their more detailed practical prob- 
lems. 

Philip G, Altbach 

Philip G. Altbach is Professor and 
Director of the Comparative Education 
Center, Slate University of New York at 
Buffalo. 

Diane Ravitch’s book The Troubled 
Crusade : American education 1948- 
1980 (first published in 1983) is now 
available as a paperback (Basic 
Books, £9.95). 


Women’s 

places 

Independent Women: work mid 
community for single women 1850- 
1920 

by Martha Victims 
Virago, £15dXiuiid£6.y5 
ISBN U 861)68610 8 and 570 5 

Independent Women is sectarian his- 
tory. It is restricted in scope, it is 
parti-pris and Us author claims that it 
could not have been written but for the 
women's movement of the past fifteen 
years, it is also sensitive, it is more 
comprehensive than its limits suggest 
and it sweeps its readers into a passion- 
ate engagement. 

It is doubly sectarian because this 
feminist history is cuiicerned with a 
socially, numerically and chronologi- 
cally restricted segment of woman- 
kind: two generations of those chiefly 
English and Scottish Protestant mid- 
dle-class single women who chose to 
pursue a career in the context of 
community. Widows, wives and ivork- 
ing-dass women are thus excluded. So, 
implicitly, arc Welsh, Irish and Roman 
Catholic women i though I doubt that is 
Vicinus's intention. It is nevertheless 
sensitively comprehensive because l hi- 
story ranges from religious and medic- 
al communities through colleges, 
boarding-schools and slum settlements 
to the militant suffragettes and be- 
cause Vicinus has the happy knack of 
meeting a reader's scepticism while it is 
still half-formed and because she is too . 
good a historian to be frightened by 
variety or contradiction. 

Vicinus begins where she is least At 
ease, with the churches: communities 
where women found their space by 
exploiting conventional religiosity, 
bringing the world spiritually into their 
separated holiness if they were High 
Church, taking their holiness into rue 
world if they were Low. The carnal 
world thus spiritually embraced, Vici- 
• nus turns to nursing, proof that women 
> could work (at a cost) within the male 
, world without Joss of corporate status, 
i As for educationists, they had their 
f cake and ate most of it . Their boarding 
» schools nurtured, within the respecta- 
bility so essential for financial success, 

: the genns of social change. Their 

f colleges provided a “glorious inter- 
; hide* of friendship, intellectual free- 
, dom, contact with fine minds and 
■ horrible food in unforgettable com- 
bination. Here Vicinus is at her best, 

- her women springing to life as they 
i dross for dinner or “rave" for each 
i other in tempestuous chastity. 

i So to settlements and the suffrage, 
i the former beginning with the 
Women’s University Settlement 
(1887), as different from Toynbee Hnll 
os Rocdcnn wns from Rugby, demons- 
trating female philanthropy nt Its most 
personal and effective, training 
f women for public life (such that the 50 
i women guardians of 1885 had become 
i 1,200 by 1905) as well as for profes- 
sional social service, proving that so- 
cial reform worked, but that the 
female version was little more ndequ- 
( ate than the male. Hence the politics. 

- For Vicious this means the militants, 

z hurling woman’s old claim to spiritual 
: leadership into the heart of the body 

politic In a battle with society for a new 


im 
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Women undergraduates at Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, 1888. 

female spirituality and anew separate- 
ness. Here women long enchained 
discovered their ultimate community: 
prison, with its forced feeding and its 
^rhetoric of bodily sacrifice". Gaol was 
their goal. 

Thus it ends. Or rather tile Great 
War ended it and women's communi- 
ties froze into obsolescence, women's 
professions froze into subordination, 
women's aims were first deflected and 
then submerged in the socialistic cur- 
rents of a still mnlc society. And 
perhaps here history turns into a tract. 

For as a study of (middle -class) 
wamcn-controllea spaces, experi- 
ments in women's culture, Indepen- 
dent Women h invaluable; which is 
why I want more than the writer has 
promised. But the book lias art inbuilt 
artificiality. It is anchored in tiie 
middle classes, its heroines exploiting 
middle-class values to carve out their 
space, yet class consciousness was not 
a mark of Victorian rigidity so much as 
of Victorian impermanence, [t was as 
new as the middle classes and as fluid. 
More yet, a sense of place is vital for 
people who arc unsure of their place 
and this was a perplexity for men ns 
well as for women, women’s religious 
communities appeared at a time of 
professional redefinition for clergy- 
men too. Nurses battled just as foe 
enlarged medical profession reformed 
itself. Women’s colleges accompanied 
a revolution of the dons. Roedean was 
not very much newer than the renewed 
Rugby, and Votes for Women mar- 
ched with the cumulative transforma- 
tion of the male franchise. Vicinus 
alerts us to this but the full context 
necessarily eludes her. 

Nevertheless, her women remained 
the daughters, sisters, cousins, friends. 
Bunts, even the mistresses, of men who 
were just as at risk. However sepa- 
rated they were from the male world, 
they did engage with it. So perhaps her 
true heroines should figure in her next 
book; those educated women who left 
their glorious Ncwnham interlude for 
marriage, transforming that rela- 
tionship sufficiently for tne rules of the 
family community game to be in 
permanent flux. That battle too has yet 
to be won. 

Clyde Binfleld 

Dr Binfleld is reader in history at the 
University of Sheffield. 
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THE BBC BASIC IDEA 

RICHARD F0RSVTH AND BRIAN MORRIS 

This new version of one of the best ever Introductory books on BASIC- The BASIC 

programmer by showing methods of problem analysis and design . 

July J985 278 pages 
Paperback 0412 249006 £6.95 

DATABASES 

How to manage Information on your micro 
PopeitoMk 0 412 26380 7 £8.95 

WHICH PERIPHERALS? 

How to choose them, how to use them 
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AMM DENNING 

Tills book alms to teach C to tha beginner and assumes knowledge only oi the 
host computer. The Mislay of C,rts basics and fundamentals and more advanced 
uses are aH described wftn clarity and numerous examplesare provided which 
demonstrate the techniques. 

October 19B5 180 pages illustrated 
Paperback 041227140 £7.95 

THE HITCH-HIKER’S GUIDE TO ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

RICHARD FORSYTH AND CHRIS NAYLOR 

This hook is a practical, do It-yourseif guide for home micro userswliowanl to 

.delve Into the exciting world of Al (Artificial Intelligence). The book avoids the 

specialist Al programming languages and presents all programs in BASIC. 

August 1984 272 pages 
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A uniform approach using Pascal 
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Double 

edged 

About Science 
by Barry Barnes 
Blackwell, £ 16.50 anti £5.95 
ISBN 0631 14 1 57 X and 141588 

Most people know little science - and 
even less about science. Scientists 
themselves learn a Jot about some very 
I itllc comer of il , but the y are ofie n too 
close to it to sec il in Ihe large. During 
the past 20 years or so, science Inis 
come under the gaze of the nictluufolo- 
gicnl microscope (or are they tele- 
scopes?! of the sociologists, hut their 
observations have not yet diffused to 
the tiun ill the street or even tn the 
woman in the laljoratory. Barry 
Barnes sets nut. wit li beautiful simplic- 
ity and clarity, some of the things that 
academic mctuscicncc now has to say 
about science as a social institution. 

There is nothing particularly origin* 
ill about the tojiies with which he deals: 
the growth of science and its incor- 
poration into the social fabric, the 
internal social structure of the scien- 
tific community, the societal influence 
of scientific expertise, Ihe conse- 
quences of tcchnolneica] change, and 
so on. The outstanding virtue of this 
book is the imaginative directness and 
down-to-earth realism with which 
these topics are discussed. 

Take his chapter on “authority". 
Tin's starts with a vivid account of 
Stanley Mi lg rain’s experimental study 


nrcopiiiimis, such .is playing (lie violin 
or running mnr.it hull s? Dues it really 
fragment society, nr Joes it simply 
create “intense relationships of inter- 
dependence” between highly special- 
ized croups that “serve as ii kind of 
sociali-enii'in”? Barnes dues nut offer 


Optical 

networks 


stick answers to fiiese apparently 
elementary questions, hut puis much 
uf our highbrow sociology to the lest 


of the way that ordinary people can be 
induced to inflict (apparent) pain on 


by asking them. 

Such a searching, sceptical attitude 
does not produce u completely cohe- 
rent image. Tor example, his deliber- 
ately oversimplified account of 
academic science as a community in 
which “contributions to knowledge” 
are exchanged for “recognition" does 
not link up at all with the way that 
research is now mostly done. He 
rightly observes that Ihe emphasis in 
wii.it wc call “scientific knowledge” is 
nowon fields that "concern themselves 
not with general aspects of fhc world 
but with specific ordered structures 
[that is, technological artefacts) in it”. 
But he does not say very much about 
how the work of science is actually 
unde jin ken in large, bureaucratic 
organizations, ami how the knowledge 
thus obtained is validated. His 
"thoughts on the future” do not sug- 
gest tnc possibility that the cognitive 
basis of all our science may be under- 
going change ns a result of a trans- 
formation of its internal social struc- 
ture. 

This is a book to be recommended to 
anybody, from the ugc of 16 onwards, 
for its lucidity and incisiveness on a 
number of matters that everybody 
should know and understand. 

John Ziman 

John Zimnn is visiting professor in the 
departments of humanities and social 
and economic studies at imperial Col- 
lege, London. 


Optical Fibre Communications: 
principles and practice 
by John M. Senior 
Prentice-Hall, £24.95 and £12.95 
fSBNO 13 638248 7 and 638222 3 

Wc are living in an electronics age. 
Developments during the past 25 
years, based on the silicon transistor, 
have led to the widespread domestic 
use of electronic apparatus the com- 
plexity of which could only be realized 
at enormous expense 30 years ago. The 
microcomputer is a prime example, 
along with home video recording and 
quartz-crystal controlled digital watch- 
es. Broadcast colour television fias 
drastically altered the leisure habits of 
millions. ' 

The advent of optical communica- 
tions now opens the way foryet greater 
changes. Though technically possible 
using electrical cables, it is clear that 
the development of high-capacity loc- 
al-area networks of two-way video and 
data transmission is waiting for the 
provision of cheap optical fibre links 
and associated optical signal routing 
and switching equipment, ft may well 
be that optical local-area networks will 
revolutionize human social behaviour 
in the civiiizcd world, changing habits 
of work, shopping, education and 
leisure. 

The use of light in electronics, 
though not exactly in its infancy, has 
not yet emerged' from adolescence. 
Light is a very high-frequency mani- 
festation of radio or electromagnetic 
waves; and with communication fre- 
quencies getting even higher, it was 
only a matter of time until visible or 


near-visible waves could be generated 
by a coherent oscillator arid hence used 
in transmission systems analogous to 
lunger- wave length lower-frequency 
electronic cable and waveguides. The 
first (and second) generation of com- 
mercially viable optical cable systems 
are now in everyday use by public 
telecommunication undertakings 
throughout the world, and John 
Senior’s book presents a well-balanced 
tutorial view of current practice, 

Optical communications systems are 
at present fairly basic in layout. In 
general, a source of light (which may 
or may not be a laser) is directly 
amplitude-modulated, and that signal 
is fed down a cladded transparent fibre 
to a photodeteefor which converts 
photons to photoelectrons. There the 
optical story ends; complex modula- 
tion, multiplexing, signal processing 
and amplification arc at present all left 
ro electronic circuitry. Thus, in an 
optical system, there are three compo- 
nents: source, fibre and detector. 

Tlte success of option! communica- 
tions has depended above all on the 
development of the optical fibre, and it 
is with the fibre that Senior occupies 
almost the first half of his book. Fibres 
are first described in theoretical terms 
as optical waveguides, and the distinc- 
tion drawn between step-index and 
graded-index, multimode and single- 
mode. Next, the pertinent characteris- 
tics of fibres arc examined individual- 
ly, with the various causes of signal 
attenuation being followed by the 
dispersion processes which limit the 
bandwidth available. 

It is the great advances in the 
reduction of optical loss which have 
made fibre communications viable and 
indeed so successful. As with the 
development of the semiconductor 
transistor, material purity is the key. 
The glass in the best fibres is so pure 
that the dominant loss mechanism is 
scattering on a molecular scale, due to 


the rather random composition and 
hence density of glass. Such fibr«3 


others, at the bidding of a supposed 
scientific researcher. Barnes is much 
too good a scholar to suggest that this 
work is the last woro on such a 
complicated matter, hut he uses it 
forcefully to make the point that 
people are often "extraordinarily obe- 
dient to persons they believe to be 
scientists, and obedient largely be- 
cause those persons are believed to be 
scientists’'. But thon, instead of de- 
nouncing this deplorable tendency, he 
shows how necessary it is, in a very 
complex society, to nave “social rela- 
tionships based upon trust and author- 
ity which allow specialized knowledge 
to flow through society to the points 
where it is used, and allow knowledge 
and competence from many origins to 
he combined at such points". In other 
words, the “double-edged" authority 
of science creates cruel but genuine 
dilemmas, which are not to be resolved 
by wishful thinking. 

The central theme of this book is the 
extreme division of intellectual labour 
by specialization. This is a topic that is 
much studied ns a phenomenon within 
the scientific community by sociolog- 
ists of science, but seldom looked atm 
relation to society as a whole. What is 
so objectionable about it, by compari- 
son with other highly specialized 


Rural 

change 

The Countryside Handbook 
edited by Alan Rogers, JohnBlunden 
and Nigel Curry 

Open University, in association with 

the Countryside Commission 

Croom Helm, £5.95 

ISBN 07099 19484 

The Changing Countryside 

edited by JolinBlumten 

and Nigel Curry 

Open University, In association with 
tho Countryside Commission 
Croom Heim, £1 1 .95 
ISBN 07099 3297 9 

That the British countryside exists as n 

K mic phenomenon has been publi- 
almost ad nauseam by the recur- 
rent paraphernalia of academic books 
and pnpers on the rural theme in recent 
years. That the changing countryside 
represents an Important national Issue 
has been less successfully transmitted 
into the public realm, at least in pan 
because of the academic parochialism 
which pervades this paraphernalia. 

The joining together of the medin 
power of the Open University and the 
institutional influence of the Country 



Ford Madox Brown’s 19th-century mural In Manchester Town Hall depicts the English chemist John 
Dalton collecting marsh-fire gas. Dalton stirs up the mud In a stagnant pond, while a farmer’s boy collects 
the bubbles in a Jar. From Art and Architecture tn Victorian Manchester edited by John H. G. Archer 
(Manchester University Press, £29.95) 


side Commission to produce a televi- 
sion. series, a home study course and 
two textbooks on the theme of the 
changing countryside is therefore 
bound to have a huge impact on the 
diffusion of countryside Issues into the 
public’s awareness. Merely by adopt- 
ing the countryside os a suitable theme 
for exposure, the advent of a major 
new Open University course, regard- 
less of thes quality of its accompanying 
literature, serves to legitimate ana 
elevate rural issues, It is especially 
ploasing in this case that excellent 
editorial control over a collection of 
expert contributors has served to pro- 
duce a fluent and knowledgeable 
handbook both for course participants 
and. for a wider readership. 

The Countryside Handbook offers 
an encyclopaedic review of legislation, 
orgnnlzations and official documenta- 
tion connected with the management 
end planning of and participation in 
iuroi areas. This represents a staccato 
but nevertheless essential file of refer- 
ence material without which course 
participants would be devoid of a basic 
framework within which to place the 
wider issues of the countryside. The 
handbook is a useful compendium in 
its own right but also serves the 
important function of ridding the ma- 


underpin the disappearance of tradi- 
tional rural landscapes and the conver- 
sion of traditional villages into either 
dormitory settlements or centres of 
holiday* and retirement homes? 
Second, how and why have these 
changes taken place over time? Accor- 


fjountrvstae, ot tedious tnremipuons 
to its drscussive flow. 

Two themes dominate this latter 
text. First, what arc the factors which 


dingjy, four key issues are selected - 
expanding agricultural productivity, 
containing settlements, conserving the 
wild, and sustaining rural communities 
- each of which is subjected to an 
analysis in terms of historical develop- 
ment, present conditions and future 
prospects. Aside from this traditional 
form of analysis, the basic text is 
overlain with decorations rather like a 
Christmas tree liberally strewn with 
baubles and tinsel. Over 100 Illustra- 
tions are Interspersed with a chapter- 
by-chapter offering of opening quota- 
tions, dosing grassroots comments 
from relevant practitioners, and pock- 
et reviews of “actions to steer change* 
and “who benefits and who loses?’’. 
This Illustrative material succeeds in 
providing the reader with a whiff of the 
atmosphere of Conflicts in the country- 
side not found tn other books. 

So fqr, then, so good as this range of 
qualities seems to give full justification 
to the Countryside Commission’s 
sponsorship of the project and certain- • 
ly provides both the baptized observer 
and the lay reader with a coherent and 
informative account of rural change. 
As this high-quality treatment is syste- 
matically andlnexorabjy applied to the 


selected range of issues, however, 
there arises a danger that the book's 
strength will also become its weakness. 
In their assessment of the needs of the 
book’s potential mass clientele, and no 
doubt with at least one eye on the 
requirements imposed by Countryside 
Commission sponsorship, the editors 
have adopted a format which is “predb 
cated ori the desire to provide informa- 
tion coolly and objectively, ultimately 
‘eadrng the reader to make up his/her 
mind better about what is wanted for 
the countryside”. Such a format, 
however, resists any desire to empha- 
tae any particular socio-political 
framework (such analyses arc “best 
developed at length and used within 
uie context of university courses”) and 
seeks to avoid mention of “that whole 

L hat ar S Polemical in 
tone and lead the reader towards a 

oSnfrJSdS° mt 0fVlCW rdating, ° the 

oh™i« in .I£ COrd i nB h °w and why niral 
P!* 4 ** die contributors 
*51* had to delve into 

SSS’JIW - ? an d cultural influ- 


pne half only after about j! 
kilometres. A reduction in power tJ. 
factor of 100 or even 1,0* beS 
tolerable in a high-canaciiy svW 
corresponding to lOO and ft 
kilometres of fibre, respectively 

Over long distances the fibre ji«lf 
limits the rate at which signals can fe 
transmuted and hence the Information 
capacity of the system. Because liehto! 
slightly different frequencies will 
travel in a fibre nt different speeds snd 
since a short pulse of light ww/ contain 
a spread of frequencies, that pulse will 
be spread in lime (“dispersed”) 0D 
reception after traversing b fibre By 
clever fibre design, dispersion maybe 
minimized (settingone cause of disper- 
sion off against another). ^ 

Manufacturing processes which put 
such ideas into practice are briefly 
described; and sonic theory about 
cable strength and durability is fob 
lowed by a short discussion of cable 
design. There is a somewhat more 
substantial section on fibre connec- 
tors; this is important, as very low-lou 
fibres must be joined one to another to 
achieve overall lengths of tens of 
kilometres. Various measurement 
techniques conclude the fibre half of 
the book. 

Optical sources arc treated in two 
chapters. At present and for the fore- 
seeable future, these will be tiny 
semiconductor diode devices, either 
light-emitting diodes (familiar now in 
hi-fi front-panel displays) or lam 
diodes (also used to read compact 
audio discs). The latter type prowdes 
the real potential for high-capscitj 
systems; und again by careful material 
improvement, design and fabrication 
has improved by a vast measure since 
its invention about 2(J years ago. 

High-speed light detectors havr 
been developed for other purposes; 
these again arc tiny semiconductor 
diode devices. A chapter is devoted to 
receiver noise under various types of 
modulation, which is the limiting fac- 
tor in receiver sensitivity and heKrii 
the length nnd information capacity of 
a particular fibre communication sjv 
tcm. Design considerations for a com- 
plete system arc gathered together so 
that its expected performance can be 
estimated. Finally, applications and 
future developments arc grouped 
together in what will probably turn out 
to be the most transitory pnrt of Ihe 
book. 

Overall, this is the best text JO 
produced on the subject. As the third 
in >i scries on optoelectronics from 
Prentice- Hall, it is the most special- 
ized. al i hough it covers much of tlx 
ground addressed by John Gower in 
Optical Communication Systems (re- 
viewed on June 29. 1984). both boob 
are worthwhile for (lie small but grow- 
ing bund of students in the subject; 
Senior’s book should provide a use id 
source for several years to come. 

P. J. R, Laybourn 

P. J. R. Laybourn is reader in deetto- 
nics and electrical engineering at 011 
University of Glasgow. 


Equally inevitably, and desprtc Jh* 
editors desire for an unbiased renew, 
the book very clearly highlights win 
the distribution of decision-ro axing 
power within countryside matters ano 
the strength of the various 
group lobbies to which this connguf* 
lion of power so often responds, ns a 
result, what is planned as an BCC ^_ 
which sees all sides or an issue, 
times turns out as Bn overcenerauz^ 
and occasionally trivialized treat®™ . 
of complex ideological issues, 
book therefore does not achieve w 
success in its aim of objective tr» 
ment, neither does it do its readprauw 
service of interpreting poieiwc an 

exposing untenable propaganda. 

These two books in combmationw 
achieve enormous success in atrrao /g 
widespread interest in wunjg* 
issues. Within the rather bmitfd/^ 
ture which has been adopted. 
contributors have provided two 
scholarly volumes. It Is to be 
that having raised questions wJJ u 
countryside in this way. this 
team will now provide us w*“ 
t nn ui«D enme ot u* 


"SSL 


toe cotton have ended up wobbllne 
. VEFkP* ,Q P of lhc niral fence 8 

Inevitably, the “objectivity” of this 
■ approach is comnfnJi.^uL®. . ttus 


though th ese may be, in some^ 

Paul Cloke 
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Rural Studies". 
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T^TMoreand Teaching I*ss: u 

JSdc of Innovation In self-instruction 
md small group learning 

hyDuiM. Brewer 

cLjety for Research into Higher 

^ucation/NFER-Nelson, £12.95 

ISB N 1 85059 003 6 

H&S Dais book presents u caretul- 
rXumenied account of the cvolu- 
hnn of a botany course at the Unvcr- 
Syof Sydaey between 1969 and 1978 
and is therefore especially relevant to 
Lodsts, it should be read by all those 
anously involved with teaching und 
fuming in higher education. The 
rticarctt and excellent analysis of ideas 
iuastains - meticulously recorded by 
Dr Brewer and her colleagues - is 
wrthy of much wider dissemination. 
Dr Brewer’s main objective was to 
-find a method by which the teachers 
toefa less and the learners learn 
more”, pointing out that many innova- 
tions in teaching have been tried, but 
lew have been critically assessed for 
their efficacy by quantitative techni- 
qoMOverthe long-term. Furthermore, 
most university teachers in subjects 
other than education rarely venture 
into (hose educational journals where 
nen short-term innovations in 
' teaching and learning are recorded. In 
thjj respect, the book has two func- 
tions: “'a handbook for practitioners 
end an advocate's case for reform of 
tuching techniques". 

Chapter one, which introduces the 
reader to the development of the 
project and its evaluation, illustrates 
dearly that the major influences for 
change bom a traditionally taught 
phot anatomy course (lectures nnd 
Moratory classes), inherited by Dr 
Brewer in 1965, were a concern for the 
Deeds of the learner and a visit by 
Professor Sam Posteltbwnii from Fur- 
due University to Sydney in l%8. 
Postelthwait had earlier pioneered i\ 
modular course in bulimy ut Furdue 
using a variety of audiotapes, slides 
and printed sheets incorporating in- 
formation, questions ami practical ex- 
ercise!. This was ihe catalyst that 
Brewer was seeking: it resulted in the 
settingup of a sclf-instruct iomil learn- 
ing centre al the University of Sydney 
in 1969. from which the present project 
evolved into “self-instructional unhi- 
des and interactive groups” (SIMIG). 
Such “tools for learning" urc discussed 
a detail in chapters two und three. 

As Brewer points out, in the early 
of the project “no attempt was 
to monitor the change in a 
nitrous way. There were no ex- 
perimental and control groups; all 
students used the new method of 
reff-umruction”. Nevertheless, de- 
nted records relating to selMnstruc- 
™al modules (SIM) were kept from 
'^onwards. But events were to take 
anew tum in 1972, with the introduc- 
noo of a specially designed seminar 
loom, permitting a more suitable en- 
nroamem for peer-group cooperation 


Multi- 

media 

methods 

Computer Assisted 

Barter and Harry Yeates 
Hf-HUI, £10.95 
013 477308 X 

; of the computer as a 

la ; ^gfl Eamm§ j nstrumeiU ^ stimu- 

i of training and diploma 

n fri W ^ C * 1 t ulors and students 
txovirf* t^uire textbooks that can 

teacton- « **9”® basc for gutd'Og 
practices and the discussion 
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and learning; and the introduction of 
these interactive groups reinforced 
and extended the learning achieved by 
self-instruction: hence, SIMIG. The 
benefits obtained from the two com- 
plementary styles of learning led to 
more extensive monitoring of the 
SIMIG course between 1975-78. and 
chapters four to seven present in- 
formation about the methods of assess- 
ment used, including final examina- 
tions and the factors that influence 
student performance; weekly tests to 
measure progress; and individual stu- 
dent monies. 

Indeed, the chapter on characteris- 
tics of the individual student - one of 
the most fascinating in tbc book - is 
relevant to teachers in both secondary 
and higher education, as it provides 
one of the most comprehensive 
attempts at producing quantitative 
learning profiles, incorporating not 
only test scores but data concerned 
with interest in the subject, age, lime 
spent on study, anxiety, sex ratios, 
general ability, learning preferences, 
and the processing of materials studied 
by students. Three concluding chap- 
ters provide an evaluation of SIMIG ; 
its application and costing; and the 
author's long-term reflections on 
SIMIG. 

In the development of the course, 
the author acknowledges the influence 
that Postlethwait's audio-tutorial 
approach to learning has had on the 


esign of self-instructionui modules; of 


Fred Keller’s ideas on regular testing 
of mastery in learning; and of Jane 
Abercrombie und Ken Collier's work 
on small-group and peer-group learn- 
ing techniques. The careful application 
of these approaches to learning, back- 
ed up by a battery of test scores 
examining students’ knowledge, com- 
prehension, application and problem 
solving abilities, demonstrates that 
SIMIG is effective in improving the 
weekly test score of students over a 
six- week period. 

Furthermore, they reveal that a 
greater portion of students mastered 
tnc course and fewer failed. Good 
students do consistently well with 
SIMIG and would probably do well 
with any other system; und although a 
small number at students do less well, 
the greatest benefit of SIMIG seems to 
be with “mediocre students", who 
perform consistently better. As the 
author says, “as the method of 
teaching and learning in groups was 
refined, more students mastered the 
course and fewer failed". It is not 
clear, however, how Brewer defines 
“mediocre students”. Although she 
places them into two profile categories 
and comments that they “differ in prior 
experience and entry skills”, is their 
“mediocrity” related to innate ability 
or to previously acquired skills and 
experience in the subject-matter? 

As I have also spent some years 
developing a biology course which uses 
both individual ana small-group Icam- 












ing methods, I cun only admire Brew- 
ers innovative work, particularly her 
critical evaluation over the ten-year 
period. As she says, "It is the improve- 
ment of student learning which is the 
central concern of this hook . . . eva- 
luation of weekly assessment tests and 
assessment by fiiml examination huve 
been used consistently year by year, to 

improve student's learning. As new 
challenges urosc, I had to make new 
responses; most of these were in the 
manipulation of media and refine- 
ments of techniques used in group 
discussions’*. 

This book, together with the refer- 
ences cited, provides valuable in- 
formal ion to (hose contemplating the 
use of SIMIG (or something similar) in 
their own courses. It is wel [organized, 
and despite the considerable amount 
of numerical data, histograms and pie 
charts, very readable. However, the 
references might have been more help- 
ful if they had included a few more 
alternative innovative experiences - 
for example, the guided design prog- 
ramme in engincenngat West Virginia 
University and the self-study course 
for first -year zoology students at Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff. 

Michael Tribe 

Michael Tribe is lecturer in biological 
sciences and education at the University 
of Sussex. 


add greatly to the exposition and 
should help the reader's understanding 


of the processes of change. For exam- 
ple, when considering why initiatives 
tn lessen the amount of “abstract" 


iM dodo ( 1801), 

volume two: The Natural World , edited by Malcolm Coe (Oxford 
University Press, £15,95). 
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22Jndiu, nal training. However, 
* js_ warty 400 pages long, 


clearly written, liberally illustrated 
with diagrams Bnd schematics and 
thoroughly referenced chapter by 
chapter (with a useful glossary of 
technical terms), there are limitations 
in its scope (which the authors.clcarly 
recognize) and in its educational pers- 
pectives. 

Barker and Yeates view computcr- 
ussisted learning (CAL) as an informa- 
tion or knowledge communication sys- 
tem embracing tnc teacher, the learner 
and the computing system itself, pus, 
the first chapter summarizes the hard- 
ware, software snd interface compo- 
nents needed to manage such com- 
munication, and outlines the functions 
CAL can usefully assume in schools, in 
further and higher education, in com- 
mcrce and training, and ip the teaching 
of the disabled. This leads to a chapter 
on the design and preparation of 
courseware. As yet. however, there b 

methods stimulated by the pro^ara 

med leanungmoycment of the 19WS, 

emphasizing objectives and then 
analysis in order to indicate the roam 
learning sequences or I»tbvW«£ 
ported by remediation and reinforce- 


ext eat strategies. 

This section is followed by a review 
and comparison of several author 
languages, already available on main- 
frame computers and microcompu- 
ters, which can be used by teachers for 
the preparation of textual CAL mate- 
rials without formal experience of 
computer programming. Tbe authors’ 
synopses, however, only pick out the 
main features in an uncritical way, and 
the simple examples (although they 
make their points) underplay the 
varied ways author languages can be 
used In developing. Tor example, 
simulation exercises, learner-control- 
led systems, and creative writing pro- 

JC T?ie main and distinguishing feature 
of the book is its advocacy of mum- 


Ul lllv uw* . e _ 

media CAL. and two large chapters 
are given to an explanation of Its 
advantages, principles and applica- 
tions. Ine argument is that many 
learning applications require materials 
which employ different presentational 
modes - for example, speech output, 
pictorial slides, videotapes/videodiscs, 
and robotic devices, is well as textual 
materials given by workbook or deli- 
vered by the computer. All these 
require ft variety of communication 
methods such as keyboards, function 
■'i;i*\ :nvr.e':» ■:«lr q 


Maths 

lessons 

Renegotiating Secondary School 
Mathematics: a study of curriculum 
change and stability 
by Barry Cooper 
Falmer Press, £15.95 and £8.95 
ISBN 1 85000014 X and 0131 

At a time when changes are being 
demanded at all levels of our educa- 
tional system, it is especially valuable 
to stand back and, by considering a 
historical example, trybetter to under- 
stand how groups can help motivate 
curricular change, the ways in which 
they operate to propagate opinions 
and obtain resources, and the manner 
in which aims can be translated into 
practice or, alternatively, forgotten. 
Dr Cooper’s book enables us- indeed, 
it encourages us - to reflect upon such 
matters. 

The major part of the book tells of 
the sequence of conferences and the 
public debate ([carried out in the 
columns of the The Times, in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere) which led to the 
reform of the secondary -school 
mathematics curriculum in tnc early 
1960s. Later sections contrast the ex- 
periences of two major projects: the 
School Mathematics Project (SMP) 
and the Midlands Mathematical Ex- 
periment (MME). 

Rather than writing from a purely 
mathematical point of view. Cooper 
has adopted a sociological framework, 
so thBt his book should interest general 
readers from the sociology of educa- 
tion and curriculum studies. Indeed, 
the many references to sociologists of 
science, education and the professions 


pads, touch-sensitive screens and joy- 
sticks. 

The principles of interfacing such 
equipment to tbe microcomputer and 
of controlling its working are clearly 
explained; and from this, the authors 
develop the notion of an integrated 
computer-based workstation. They 
then review several applications. In- 
cluding some large-scale training 
simulations -mostly taken from indus- 
try and commerce, although school - 
based Logo is also featured. The ways 
in which authoring systems have been 
extended to deal with multi-media 
control are again well explained and 
referenced. In short, these chapters 
are the most informative and provide 
the focus for the authors’ views of 
CAL. 

The final chapter presents a cursory, 
though fair, nod to the future. Tire 
projections again reflect the authors' 
interests in multi-media methods: 
knowledge-based systems or intelli- 
gent CAL receive scant attention, 
although this approach is attracting 
increasing interest and effort in all 
sectors of education and training. On 
the other hand, the section does 
attempt some answers and represents 
one of the rare occasions on which the 
authors provide an . educational de- 
' i-.V iii.' ■- i. •■‘i* tfiir.lv 


mathematics in both schools ami uni- 
versities bad so little effect on the 
latter. Cooper writes: “the university 
j mathematicians) . . . did have con- 
siderable success in convincing school 
teachers of the ‘need’ for change in 
school practice, while fending off 
attacks ‘from below' on their own 
curricular practices". But why did a 
move which initially sought to improve 
the teaching of tnc applications of 
mathematics eventually become iden- 
tified with the introduction of abstract 
pure mathematics into schools? To 
what extent was this due to the lack of 
appropriate university examples to 
imitate (and an abundance of in- 
appropriate ones)? 

Similarly, other questions remain 
unanswered. For example, are ex- 
aminations a potent instrument for 
curriculum change? Although the view 
was expressed in 1957 that, in order to 
change tbe leaching of applied 
mathematics, all one had to do was to 
provide examination questions on 
^realistic physical affairs 1, and schools 
would “rapidly fall into line’’, it did not 
work out quite so simply. Have the 
lessons been learned? 

What effect has the multiplicity of 
associations and committees hud on 
the well-being of mathematics educa- 
tion? Cooper describes the origins of 
the Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics, of the Institute of 
Mathematics and its Applications (to 
which, it was asserted, "all types of 
mathematicians’’ would “naturally be- 
long"), and of the first in a line of 
coordinating bodies, the Joint Mathe- 
matical Council . The position has since 
become even more complicated. 

Can the school mathematics curricu- 
lum safely be entrusted to mathemati- 
cians? There is, for example, no refer- 
ence in Cooper’s book to any contribu- 
tions to the debate from the engineer- 
ing institutes, the Institute of Physics, 
or the Association for Science Educa- 
tion. 

How much and in what ways does 
“status” matter? How much should it 
matter? Cooper, tells us for example, 
that the Nuffield Foundation and the 
Ministry of Education both discounted 
MME on the grounds lhat it could not 
match tile “quafity” (number of Cam- 
bridge firsts?) to be found within SMP. 

These nrc but a few of the questions 
which arise from a reading of this 
valuable book. Despite its reliance on 
printed, public statements which often 
conceal personal motives, it offers an 
interesting perspective on happenings 
on which everyone involved in curricu- 
lum development can reflect with 
profit - even if it does describe a 
bygone age when the secondary-school 
curriculum could be renegotiated with- 
out the ministry and its satellite bodies 
playing a central role. 

Geoffrey Howson 

Professor Howson is director of the 
Centre for Mathematics Education at 
the University of Southampton. 


A collection of articles on New Direc- 
tions in Geographical Education has 
been edited by David Boardman and 
published by Falmer Press at £14.95 
and £7.95. 


bate. 

Although this book has seen careful 
preparation, the' authors have been 
content to limit their objectives and 
follow a descriptive approach. The 
result makes the reading somewhat flat 
and even-paced: few issues Rre sharply 
defined or critically discussed. How- 
ever, the material is unpretentious in 
style and fair in its statements; through 
its references, the hook should serve as 


a genera] introductory handbook. It is 
llkelv to be of most benefit to those 
teaching in commerce/industry, in 
further and higher education, or in 
centres dealing with students with 
special needs where the multi-media 
approach might hold particular advan- 
tages. Teachers in schools might con- 
sider the book's content less suited to 
their experience, although the increas- 
ing availability and power of author 
languages on smaller microcomputers, 
and the increasing variety in CAL 
applications, could counter this judge- 
ment. 


J. R. Hartley 

' /. /?. Hartley is director of the Compu - : 
ter Based Learning Unit at the Universi- 
ty of Leeds . , 
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The National Art Education Collection opened officially last week at Bretton Hall College 
of Higher Education (home of the Yorkshire Sculpture Park). The exhibition consists of 
children’s art and historical material related to the teaching of art i“ schools andcoHeg^ 
and Includes work and documents relating to Victor Pasmore* Herbert Read, the CnUd 
Art Movement, Marlon Richardson and Barclay Russell. 
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Dr David Morgan, reader in electronic 
engineering at lha Univenlty of Leeds, 
Km been appointed professor of inte- 
ract ecironia in the department oi 
physics, electronics and electrical en- 
gineering at UW1ST. 

Mr Anthony Stale is. to ba tbs first 
Emit and Whinncy professor of 
accounting In the University of 
Warwick; he Is currently lecturer in 
accounting in tho University of 
Lancaster. 


The British Oeoloolcal Survey 
announces the availability of geoche- 
mical data for the area covered by the 
Lake District geological map. The date 
has been obtained through the Region- 
al Geochemical Reconnaissance Prog- 
ramme of Great Britain and consists 
mainly of stream sediment samples for 
up to 28 trace elements. 

Data will be presented using the 
GEMS Image processing system at the 
National Remote Sensing Centre, 
RAF Fambo rough. Other areas co- 
vered will be Caithness, Sutherland, 
Hebrides, Great Qien, Moiay- 
Buchan, Tay-Forlh and AigyD-Dree. 

Users of the service will be able 


A — i + vored will be L all tineas, autnenana, 

AD DO ntrn©nT Hebrides, Great Qien, Moiay- 

11 111 ’ 11 Buchan, Vay-Forlh and AigyD-Tlree. 

Mr Wilson Reddish, who recently 

retired as research associate at iCl |Q . c “ n } enl re ' a ‘ 

o5!to ci^hi b«. honjtalpi to highllfoit th ole favourable 

appointed to a visiting professorship In Im furiher »«*■ 

the King's College, London, depart- For fall details, oontact Mr M. D. 
menl Of physics. Forrest. Mineral Resources and Ap- 

plied Geochemistry, British Geologic- 
al Survey, 1S4 Clerkenwell Road, 
London EC1R 5DU tel 01 278 3281. 


Profuior Reddish is an authority on 
tin properties of dielectrics and an 
Inno valor i n the fleld of moarirc meals. 


GLASGOW COLLEGE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Readerships* Dr Joseph Bteicher 
(sociology - hermeneutics of social 
adcnce); Dr Margaret Cutler (human 
physiology effects of drugs and toxins 
on growth); Dr Gordon Dickson (risk 
management (psychological aspects of 
risk and risk taking)-, Dr Vikram Jba 
(mathematics - flnfie geometries and 
algebra); Dr Hugh McLochlan (sociol- 
ogy - philosophy of science). 

EXETER 

Personal profosonhlpit Dr R. W. K. 
Odonl (number theory); Dr P. Kline 
(psychometrics). 

Readerahinii Dr M. J. A. Howe (hu- 
man cognition); Dr T. J. Shuttle worth 

(animal physiolo©). 


(English); Dr J. H. Porter (economic 
hlitory); Dr J. R. Sambles (phyrics); 
Dr W. H. Taylor (education); Dr J . H. 
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Grants 


D^D^Smlih, Professor R. Loveri^e 
and Dr R. Whlpp. £36,030 from ESRC 
(rationalization and response In 
Bournville. Norihlleldl; MrT. H. E. 
Richards and Professor K. Foster. 
£1 17.367 from SERC and £63,059 from 
Lucas Aerospace (leaching company 
DtoBramme); Dr A. Amass and Dr M. 
Beevcrs. £10.000 from British Tech- 
nology Group f liquid crystals); Profes- 
sor M. R. W. Brown and Mr P- H- 
Weller £55,119 from Cystic Fibrosis 
Research Trust (relationship between 
lung infection, immunology, Iron sta- 
tus and therapy In various cystic fibro- 
sis patient groups); Mr P. LinfieU and 
Professor O. F. A. Harding, £323,388 
from Department ofTramport (direc- 
tional light emitting information dis- 
play systems). 

LEICESTER 

Dr R- C. Bagshaw, £12,817 from 
SERC (kinetic mechanism of mollus- 
can myosin adenosine triphosphatase 
activity); Dr A. J. Rlveii.i65.070 from 
MRC (mechanism of nonlysomal pro- 
vein dcjiradailoii on mammalian cells); 
Professor H. Smith, £48,098 front 
AFRC (phytochrome control of the 
transcription of nuclear genes for 
chloroplast proteins in tight grerarn 
peas): Professor H. Smith, £33,092 


duced damage to deoxyribonucleic 
acid and synthesis of DNA binding: 
Professor M. C. R. Symons, £70,384 
from SERC (development of super- 
heterodyne Q-band spectrometer for 
radiation damage ana other studies); 
Professor M. Clarke, £51,250 from 
Leicestershire Health Authority 

(health and social needs of the elderly) ; 
Professor M. Clarke, £50,000 from 
Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust 

S tealth and social needs ofihe elderly); 

r B. R. McAvoy. £14,324 from 
Leicestershire Health Authority 

(Asian women and contraception); Dr 
C. L. N. Ruggles, £1 1.750 from SERC 
(computer based studies in archaeoas- 


infectlons)] Mr A. R- Fielder nd Dr 
N. Foreman, £94,000 from Wellcome 
Trust (premature infMl vision study); 
Professor K. A. Pounds, £493,653 from 
SERC (x-ray astronomy and Ktropjra- 
sics); Professor T. B. Jones, £119,13* 
from MoD (Ionospheric modification 
by power RF healing); Professor P. R. 

F. Bell, £10,377 from Trent Regional 
Health Authority (isolation and trans- 
platation of Islets of Langerhans). 

SURREY 

Dr M. Ghadiri and Professor R. Clift, 
£27,133 from National Coal Board 
(diagnosis of local gas and particle flow 
in fluidized beds); Mr F. D. Moles, 
£17,391 from Stem Atkinson Stordy 
Ltd (modelling studies on an alumi- 
nium metier); Dr F. A. Fnrhadpour 
and Dr R. J. Ulchfield, £19,587 from 
SERC (tailored adsorbents for effi- 
cient recovery of high purity biological 
products from dilute aqueous mix- 
tures) ; Professor R. Clift, i 19.530 from 
National Coal Board (filtration of hot 
gases by ceramic media); Dr N. Toy, 
£95,690 from SERC (turbulent shear 
flows); Dr N. Toy. £38,221 from 
AFRC (wind effects on plastic film 
greenhouses); Dr N. Toy. £46,389 
from MoD (jet In crossflow); Dr k. 
Bateson. £13,582 from MoD (model 
submersible control stations); Mr P. F. 
Coakley, £29,490 from SERC (on 
board processing for business satellite 
systems) Dr C. P. Traynor, £23,377 
from SERC (spacecraft systems using 
UK5000 gale array); Dr K. Bateson, 
£15,229 from MoD (controller for 
“■ “Yrt Hmvvrlhonudelc scanning ultrasonic immersion testing 
XJof D?& MribS lank); Professor K. Q. Stephens and 
? r Vs™ £W»J Dr P- L- F. Hemment. S5f,618 from 

A. C. R. Symons, Associates USA (Ion 

beam sensor system); Professor M. B. 
Waldron, £24,737 from 1CI (relnforce- 
naent or aluminium and other light 
metals with SAFF1L alumina fibre); 
Mr M. G. Bader. £17,348 from MoD 
(fatigue failure mechanisms in CFRP 
under variable amplitude loading); 
Professor A. P. Miodownlk, £21,092 


ASWE antenna); Dr t u 
^8.650 from Weu 
Authority (computer 
ing); Dr B. Slater, £14 

(training provision if&E 

health care ««or); Dr k’c 81 
£14,025 from Minpou,*^. 
Qjmmlsslon (curriculum lo rj 
training); Dr B. Salter £» 
Nuffield Provincial HtSffe 
stralcglcs for change inEfe 
ing); Professor D. V CMuafe 
from Building Research Etotffi 
(psychology of Infomudve fir, 7? 
‘"B syslcms); Profeisor T. l 
£ 148,366 from DoE (social !««,£. 
radioactive waste 
D. Griffiths, £1 7 WHbS 


ing); professor D. V. (W *hS 
from Building Research Etotffi 
(psychology of Infomutfv. 


(UWU3 ill rioinw oiiu mhuhii, twv »v 

1850); Dr P. Aahton, £190,000 from 
DBS (centre for evaluation and de- 
velopment In teacher education); Pro- 
fessor G. Bembaum, £79,500 from 
DBS (centre for sodal and moral 
education); Mr A. J. Baden-Fuller, 
£29.100 from SERC (computer aided 
design of microwave transistor ampli- 
fiers (or radio and communications 
application); Dr S. J. Wright, £35,680 
from ESRC (post-doctoral fellowship 
in English local history): Dr J. F. Y. 
Brookfield. £24,520 from SERC 
(effects of transpaiable element struc- 
ture on variation wild populations of 
D. melanqgaster); Professor I. B. 
Holland ECU 20,000 from Commis- 
sion of the European Communities 
(regulation of nlpha-haeraolysln synth- 
esis and secretion in E. coli); Dr A. M. 
Heagerty, £18,082 from British Heart 
Foundation (effect of dietary fat on 
cation Duxes and blood); Dr G. I. 
Russell and Dr R. F. Bing, £16,663 
from National Kidney Research FUnd 
(distribution of anglotens In II recep- 
tors in tho kidney in experimental 
hypertension by autoradiography); 
Professor J. D. Swales, £17,141 from 
British Heart Foundation (mechanism 
of hypertension which fallows chemical 


putatlon of pressure Gelds); Professor 

Q. A. Parker. £17,182 from SERC 
(pneumatic compliant sensor for robot 
assembly tasks); Professor 1. M. Alli- 
son, £25,378 from MoD (dynamic 
response of submerged cylinders); Dr 

R. C. Mottrara, £32,420 from DTI 

(flow atralghiener / vortex meter pack- 
age): Professor G. A. Parker, 

£12,929 from commerical sponsor 
(valve project); Dr G. W. Aneme, 
£16,451 from Cancer Research 
Campaign (pharmacokinetics and 
metabolism of tbe anti-cancer drug 
VP 16-213); Dr I. Kitchen, £90,000 
from Wellcome Trust (developmental 
neurotoxicity of lead-disruption of 
opioid system in brain and bofinvioural 
consequences); Dr M. Burstull, 
£27,299 from British Library (dcacldi- 

' ficallon of books); Professor J.B. Rose 
and Dr J. R. Jones, £41,334 from 
British Gas (development of mem- 
branes with improved selectivity); Pro- 
fessor J. B. Rose, £42,930 from MoD 
(vinyl-type cross-linking resins); Pro- 
fessor R. E. Spier, £241,4io from 


(domestic energy consmaJes)^: 
fessor T. R. Lee, ttfim'sL 
UKAEA (understanding r»bt ^ 
lions lu nuclear waste msia«an 
schemes); Professor T. R. LcTuIh 
from CEGB (public cotZ. 
study: Size well and Hloley 
tors); Ms S. L. Arbci, Mi A M IV. 
and Dr G. N. Ollbeit, £39JU0 fi» 
ESRC (employment and aKkutu 
A. M. Dale.DrG.N.GtB! 
S. L. Arber, £5,700 (romESRCtlaj 
poverty): Dr P. W. Buckle, fart 
from Health Promotion Re*} 
Trust (musculo-skeletaldlsoidcnHi 
R. H. Hinton, £14,543 from 
Research Campaign (lha aa 
caused by agents which bfttbfti 
lipid metabolism); Dr P.BidL fljn 
from Hawden Truu (humane nuij 
on evaluation of cultured tuilngu 
al tubular cells bi an aUemativessV^ 
animals in nephrotoxidiy lestinghfr-, 
fessor J. W. Bridges, £11JX0 k-.i 
FRAME (human Qsiue odton n 
iect ); Professor J. W. Bridget. Illjs 
from BP Ini Ltd (respiratory c» 
nogens). 


UIJSTER 

Dr Norma Reid and Dr Julian lab. 
■£14,720 from Western, NcmttrarJ 
Southern Health and Sods] Srrb 
B oard (the raangemem of nriikDt 
David BeU, £192,252 from EEC n±> 
annual programme (appliaiioooifr 
iributed database techniques to ire> 
nniional health infonnauos sjse^ 


SALFORD 

PTofcsor G. Procter, £11,241 fcn 
SERC (synthetic studies 00 mao 
dn); Dr I*. J. Grundy and Di M 
Lord, £27,680 Gram SERCJp* 
Iructural and magnetic InvolipSzd 
rare eartii-iron-boron muad^ 


rials); Dr J. G. Booth andftotsil 
W . Tcbble , £15,91 ) from wwtai 
executive. Ministry d Ds a 
(magnetic domain mnidles fa tB> 
wave materials). 


ffi •lypc cross-Iitikma resins); Pro- 
R. E. Spier, £241,416 from 
UKAEA (immobilized animal cells); 
Dr D. J. Dunstun, £33,5 10 from SERC 


■1 Dr P. F. Corbin 


illb); Dr C. G. Row- 
ale medical school). 


renal mednllectomy); Dr D. Jones and 
Profeisor P. H. A. Sncalh, £30,617 
from MRC (taxonomic studies of 
lipophilic corynbacteria of medical Im- 
portance): Dr F. Odds, £29,506 from 
MRC (effects of antifungal drugs on 
host-parasite Interactions In Candida 
infections); Professor F. H. A. Snealh, 
£10,616 from Trent Regional Health 
Authority (numerical epidemiology of 


S rcsiure); Professor A. Crocker, Dr 
I. □. Taylor, Dr S. Comblcct and Dr 
E. Johnson, £28,465 from MoD (ap- 
plication of tensor Green's functions 10 
calculation of eddy current distribu- 
tions); Dr A. R. Adams. £34,414 from 
MoD (high pressure studies of electric- 
al transport in quantum wells); Dr R. 
C. Johnson, 137,350 from SERC 
(theory o( nuclear reactions at low and 
Intermediate energies); Dr A. S. 


Clough, £32,617 from SERC (total 
cross-sections and spin effects); Dr S. 
Combleet, £20,338 from OOD (for- 
mulation of mathematical model for 
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7.35 Evolution, r 
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^BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Psychology Project Award 
for Schools and Colleges 


Entries ttre Invltad from Schoda and Col leges (or lbs Psychology . 

by Tha British Psychological Society. Working nlons or In BmeU grai 
onoouragad to carry out 'empirical projacta of a behavioural nature to 
help from a 'local advisori In a nearby university or polyteohnlo, 


pa students are 
ng first received 


be part of a General Studies, Science or ottior programme ol study, 
Pavrhalnnv. The arize far Ihe best entry will canals! of book tokens to Ihe 


. r both the students and the school or college pfas a certificate. 

A Ires booklet giving lull details ol the award, advice on how the project should be carriBd 
out and the names of local adviaara Is available (ram: 

The British Psychological Society 
Bt Andrews House 
48 Princess Road East 
| V LEICESTER LEI 7DR. 


550 World Toltifca. Sinwmnl Power, 3: itnteglei 
lor chugs. (D233: pros It) 

7.18 Third World Studies. Drill) - firing ihe 
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740* Saenco faundathM couth. Quantum theory: 
it ending wave sod energy tevtll. (3101: prog 
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10.10 Themes m Briilih sad American History. 
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12.16 Open Forum. Motnutioo progmiuce for OU 
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OWTfliMjl) ' 
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Competing aod Compuicn. Distributed com- 

a lr^-daiUhar case study. (M252: prog 15) 
imsuHci Models and Methods. Fourier 


ti». (Ml 01: prog 25} 
Introduction to Pu» Mr 


858 Mathematics Models and Methods. Fourier 
analysis. (MST2D4: prog 31) 

950* Social Sources founds Don course. Is Social 
science really necessary? (D102: prog 32) 
848 Maths foundation course. Modelling pollu- 
tion. (Ml 01: prog 25) 

10.10 Iunxbctknu Pure MatheinBtfca.Tbe Exam. 
04233; prog 32) 

1058 ProbablDty and aiatluks. Decision tree truly- 
■k {M245: prog 16) 

1150 Open Forum. Information programme for OU 
students. 

1158 Personality, Development and Learning. 
Head start: shaping young lives (E206: prog 

1150 Biology: Form and Function. Unity and di- 

«... 

(U295: prog 2) 
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LIVERPOOL . 

Dr J. Lucas. £20,000 from lg 
Rccull Intel (compuleriscdoafiq 
biuI control of welding 
procedures In order 10 P ro J' 1 “lr, 
iiulonmlcd welding swlnnji 
W. Ccdeston, £116,859 
(plasma oxidation VIgl Bt 
( tons): Professor B. E. 

£43,232 from SERC 
new assay system for sludyiDgMip 
tic rlbosomul !WA mlor»W|g 
fessor D. A. Kiidnhr. 

SERC (genetic studies of rt^ 
tyrosine and novobiorin bwg*™? 
In Sireptomyccs rdveiu): w C- » 
van dcr Bcre, ,£22.489 Ino 

(e led rochcmfcal study of 

and speci alien of Ol, &>■ Vffi. u 

and Ni in w 

Delves, £38,497 from EEC 

plemenlatioM of baric 

large portable numerfari rotgL 

gffiwss&gi 

sfisaesiSig! 

Pascal program validation iynw 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 

nursing practice research unit 

research scholarship 

For the Assessment of Incontinence 

Applications arc invited from graduate nurses with considerable 
experience of managing problems or urinary incontinence for the 
post of Research Scholar in the Nursing Practice Research Unit. 
You will undertake ;i three year study financed by Molnlyckc 
Hospital Piwlucts. You should be graduates in nursing or a 
relevant discipline and have considerable professional 
experience. You will he responsible for investigating, (he nursing 
assessment of urinary incontinence in community nursing set- 
tings within the South West Thames Regional Health Authority. 
The appointment will he for three years, and you will be required 
to register for a higher degree by research. 

The appointment will he made nl a salary of not more than £7,980 
per annum on the Research and Analogous Range 18. 
Applications In the form or curriculum vitae (three copies) and 
including the names and nddreses of two referees should be sent lo 
fra Regional Nursing Department, South West 1 homes Regional 
Health Authority, 40 Eastbourne Terrace, London W2 3QK by 
Kith September 1985. 

Interviews will be held on 9th October 1985. 

Further details about the Nursing Practice Research Unit can be 
obtained by tclenhuninc Professor K. Crow, The Dircclur on 0483 
S71281.Ext.474. 
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Pteade send me the booklet an the 
Psychology Project Award: 

Name. 

SchooUCollege 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
Department of Computing Science 

A major new Initiative has resulted in the following posls for which 
applications are Invited: 

1 SENIOR LECTURER/READER 
3 or 4 LECTURERS 

4 or 5 RESEARCH FELLOWS/RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

The majority of appointments will be made in Ihe areas of Artificial 
Intelligence, Knowledge Engineering and Cognitive Science, out 
candidates from other areas will be considered. The research 
Posts will normally bB for a fixed period of three years, 
further lha Department is anxious lo receive applications for 
“Store (at all levels) and postgraduate Btudents. 

Salaries: Senior Lecturer/Reader on scale £14,135-£17,705 per 
annum, Lecturer on scale C7.520-E 1 4,925 per annum, and 
Research and Analogous Staff on scales IB £6,600-£8,920 per 
annum and IA E7, 520-El 2,1 50 per annum, with appropriate piao- 
mfl. (Scales under review.) 

further particulars and application forms from The Secretary, The 
university, Aberdeen with whom applications (2 copies) should ba 
Wfled by 23rd October 1985. f™ 3 '’ 


University of Ulster 

TOa port It open M both mala and iBflialB appUeanta. 

FIXED TERM LECTURESHIP 
IN FASHION 

Ref: J85/201 . 

(One year appointment at Belfast) 

to tha loacHne ol Foahlon to cxwn»s at wrioui 

S!32LS^J«i nWWrta from Itw Staffing OtffM, 

wuo * > 968 . ntun 


FUNCTIONAL PROGRAMMING AND 
ARCHITECTURE RESEARCH AT 
IMPERIAL COLLEGE 

The Alvey Directorate has approved a major programme of work In 
Junctional languages and parallel architectures to be undertaken in 
the Department of Computing at Imperial College. The programme 
comprises a set of Interrelated projects Involving collaboration with 
ICL, Plessey, GEC, British Telecom and Imperial Software Technol- 
ogy covering all aspects of functional languages and related archi- 
tectures. Research areas involved include user interfaces, program 
transformation and programming environments, language design, 
implementation, graph reduction, performance modelling and paral- 
lel machine design. 

Applications are invited for the following posts. 

Project Director (Salary Scale El 1 ,205 - £1 4,925) + £1 ,233 
London Allowance 

Research Assistants 1 A, 1 B (Salary Scale £6,600 - £12.150) 

+ £1,233 London Allowance I 

Eloctrlclan Technician (Salary Scale £7,548-£0,015) + £1,250 
London Weighting 

Applications lor the research posls are invited from suitably qualified 
candidates with a background In mathematica, cornput ng or elec- 
tronics. Experience in the relevant research areas will, of course, be 
an advantage but is not considered essential, preference will be 
divan to candidates who can demonslrate proven research potential 
and/or implementation skills. Courses, Including an Advanced MSc. 
In the relevant areas, are available for successful candidates. 

The functional programming section at Imperial Collage headed by 
Professor John Darlington, contains many leading woftara J func- 
tional languages and parallel architectures whose work has given 
rise lo the present projects. The environment for Ihia i wori< a * Imperial 
College is particularly stimulating with fl°od r^^lQnsWM oatab- 
llBhed with groupa In Logic Programm ng, Theory and Software 
Technology. The projects will be wj* served wllh imputing 
machinery Including personal computers, VAX. ORION, ICL series 
30 modeT 30 and a prototype ALICE Parallel Graph Reduction 

Funds are available for appointment ImmedW^ any Wms 

during the next four years. Applications Including a full c.Vm 
names and addresses of at least two referaes and dascrlptlon 
nf research Interests should be sent Immediately to Miss 
Sandra Evans, Administrative Assistant, ^ Functional I Slfna' 
mlng and Architecture 3®ot on. Daps rtment ofComputng^ 
Imperial Collage, 180 Queens ^ate, London SW7 2B2 from 
whom further Information can bo obtained. <nB M t 


University of 
Reading 

Dapartmont or Economic* 

Application* wo Invited for 
the post of 

lecturer 

from 1 January 19B6 or ■■ 

Uaan bm poesllile thoreartar. 

Candidates should 
Tarred teach Inn and/or ro 
search Interest In regional 
and/or urban economlcH.or In 
environmental economic*. 

Salary In *h« * 7 '® fl ,2JK 

£14.983 a.*, (nnder 

plw USSAJflDPS benefit*. 
Further pwtlcurtr* end *p- 

S1AT.W&T5H 


University of 
Bradford 

lecturebiot 

IN MATffllMATICS 

ar in blfc Candl- 

math-mertce. 

f,r^ptr d#ar£ ® ,: 

Buperonn uabla. 

(31816) . " 


University of 
Reading 

Department of Food Srionce 

NEW BLOOD 
LECTURESHIP 

Application* are for 

a post Involving the Inter- 
pretation or Phyjtol Pro?- 
■rtlea of food systems in 
molecular term*. Tn* 
ill candidate hj ■ ■ 


thereof ter. 

Salary on tho scale ELMO 
to £14.923 p.e. (under f®ylew 

from lAprU 18B3J pin* UBS/ 
USDP8 benente. 

Further pa '‘tlculnra end ap- 
plication* form* (2 ooploirt i «r i 
available from the Pa™®"™ 


Pleas ft auoie Rjf ' 

Cloalng data 140ctii)>er 1SB3. 


Claalng i 

(BIB 83) 


University of 
Oxford 

St Hilda's College 

appointment 

OFTREASURER 

Applications era invited 
from men and womanfortne 

full-time P«»»t 

this woman ■ colleo* from »at 
January tor as Boon after aa 
po (Bible) to be reoponslble i to 
the Governing Dody for finan- 
cial planning and control. Ex- 
perience of financial manage- 
ment and admlniatration I* 
essential. 

Full portlculara should ba 
obtained from the Prtndpeji 
St HI Ida -a College. Oxford 
0X4 I GY i to whom «PP l l«^ 
UaA* (8 copies} ahOMld be 
aubmltted by llth October. 
{919031 Ml 



Royal Postgraduate Medical School 


(Unherthyd London) 

New Blood Lecturer/Senior 
Registrar in Nuclear Magnetic 
Resonance 

In Department of Diagnostic Radiology 

Applications are invited for lha post ol New Blood Lecturer tn NMR, 
tenable at the Royal Postgraduate Medical School from 1 January 
1986 or as soon as possible thereafter. The new Lecturer will join 
Ihe Medical Research Council NMR Imaging Unit In the Depart- 
ment ol Diagnostic Radiology and will bB expected, as well as 
contributing to the work of the Unit, to collaborate with Dr DGadlan 
at the Royal College of Surgeons on a small bore speclrascopy 
machine tor use with animals and with Dr I Young's team al Hirst 
Laboratories (GEC Picker International) developing a whole-body 
spectroscopic unit to be established at Hammersmith Hospital in 
1986. 

Suitable applicants might be either scientists (up to 35 years) 
with a particular interaat In NMR spectroscopy end Imaging; 
or clinically qualified radfologlsts or general physicians (up 
to 3B years) with similar interests. Further particulars for the 
post can be obtained Irom the Deputy Secretary, Royal Post- 
graduate Medical School. Hammersmith Hospital, Du Cans 
Rd, London W12 OHS (Telephone: 01-743 2030 ext 263). 
Applicants wishing to discuss the post tataimlh ^ould 
contact Professor R E Steiner (Telephone; 01-743 2030 ext 
653 or 01-743 0268). 

The clos ing dale for receipt of applications is 25lh October 

f University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENTOF MATHEMATICS 

LECTURESHIP IN STATISTICS 

Applications are Invited Irom suitably qualified candidates for n 
lectureship In the Statistics Section. Duties will Involve teaching 
statistics to mathematics students and service classes, and 
undertaking research In any branch of statistics or probability. 

Application forms and further particulars (Ref: 27/85) are 
available from Staff Office. University of Strathclyde, McCance 
Bidding, 18 Richmond Street, Glasgow G1 1XQ. 

Closing date for applications: 14 October, 1885. 


University College 
Cardiff 

Dapartmont or Gaol say 

LECTURESHIP 
IN 8ED1MENTOLOGY 

Application* ora Invltad for 
tbe ifaovd poet. It Involve* 
broad teaching duties in the 
contest of Geology degree 
schemes, but carries special 




ability for conns* In 
The successful 

candidate wilt bB expected to 
develop departmental facili- 
ties and research activities in 
aodlmemology end contribute 
to long term departmental 
Interaat* la sedimentary basin 
analysia. Preference will ba 
given to applicants who have a 

strong research Interest in 

cloetlo aad I me nto logy. The 
appointment will be made at 
or near Hie lower end ar the 
lectureship scale. 

Theacale I* £7.900- 14.905 

B it annum (under review*. 

ut las to commence 1 January 
1 BB 6 or aa toon u possible 
thereafter. 

Applications (two copies), 
together with the names and 
addressee of two mroreaa. 
should be forwarded to the 
Vice-Principal ( Administra- 
tion) end BMlotrar. Universi- 
ty College, F.O. Boa 78. Car- 
diff CFl IXL. from whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained . Clot I no date: 1 1 

October 1685. Ref: 3007. 

Details of the Geology De- 
partment may _be .o btain ed 
from the Head or Department, 
Frofanaor M. H rooks, who 
will ba pleased to answer 
peraoitfrl enqu(rl as. 


University of 
Southampton 
Human Morphology 

Application* are Invltad for 
tha post or 

SENIOR LECTURER 
ORLECTURER 
INHUMAN 

morphology 

from graduate* in either 
Madia Ins or Balance. Export 
once in teaching Human Ana- 
tomy lo undergraduate medic- 
al student* and In research in 
any field of the anatomical 
sciences Is essential for either 
post. 

The appointment will be 
mads *t either Senior Lecturer 
level 1*14.133 to Cl T ,709 ) or 
Lecturer Jevel (£7,920 to 
£14,823) depending on the 
moaeasru) applicants qual- 
ifications and. experience, 
{Pending a settlement or the 
1889 award a 496 Inc renae 
will be applied to these 
stales. ) 

Further p*iUcuLara_ may b a 
obtained from Mr A J Small, 
Staffing . secretary. South- 

s5S".;ssSsi“4“”k.i 

should be sent giving tha 
names, addreoeea and tele- 
phone number* Pfthrae rs - 
ieren not later than 26th 
October I9Sa. Pl ea in quote 
^rTno. AjArtivaomsEs. Hi 
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Universities continued 



Agpllcailana are Inrll&S tor the follow- 
ing posis lor which applications close 
on (ho dales shown. SALARIES (un- 
less olharwiso slated) are as 1 allows: 
Pralassor SAB4.BM; Senior Lecturer 
IA35.20HA4I.MS; Lecturer S A28.M5- 
SA34.4B7. Fuilhei detain and applica- 
tion procoduraa may bo obtained trom 
the Asooc lotion of Commonwealth 
UnlversllloB. (Applll, 36 Gordon 
Square, London WCIH OPF unless 


•□pile nitons are invited direct to The 
Unlvorally. Equality of opportunity Is 
University policy. 

Tho University of Malbourno 

LECTURER - (LIMITED 
TENURE) DEPARTMENT 
OF BIOCHEMISTRY 

A|'j.|h.|llilll. .■■>- lnvll.d li>l i I iXIUl.-.llIp 
It miiliil ItriUji-l in Mu*. Iimii.lli . Il i' 

•in inirii* J ihir ilk* <ik\\'*lul t.ukliiliiic 

knulil h.ili) .i I'H I ■ uni pr.-ii-r.il>]} b in h.i.l 
|.V|IaIiim1 i-i|WMh- Mu 

ppptinlll ** mil IV r. ijUHi-il III nuilllHl 

>*rjj:iii.il r. i-.iiifi iniliui .in .->i>nn l r r. -. inli 

I -i.nifi in ilk- 1 VpjiiDivin. un.r |i> | *.11111 ip. il. 
n icji hifip nr iFu- umloi|iu l lii.ii*- mi>l 
pr-.ifi.iiliulr h.*l 1 m «k- i.nif i'i*f m>\trw 
k 4.-MII II I'l^mpnii'il i* uidll.ilil*- hi iht 
Ik-jullHk'liI. 

Ilk. ipfxiilllik-nl 'hi'lil-l imniri-iki.- nil 
3ikJ Jpnn.ni- i'iM. nr hi nmn n> pi^-iMi; 
ISiYcw/ri-r )hrdmwm>iK li h>r /»>, u-.-r. 

4 Hiiiinili'1 IW 

Deakln University, Geelong 

PROFESSOR OF 
AUSTRALIAN STUDIES 

Aumi.iIi.ij, Mudu* t« jn 'mm *iuil) i* iiti a 

ii'Kiniliirii'ai i>< miuili-npiiriurli} ihiiL-ithi- 
inhcr jri-ai in ilv Scli"*il ul I lumunli ii~v 11 k- 

Sk hlM'l Ilf lllllldllllri'' 1 Ultvllll) tiller. .11) 
un«lci|:i .ulu-iti- Major KJiK-nr,- lY-cii'ing .in 
in Kin Autiiulii. u-j t-inuliiin In Auitral'i 
4 i*J t-tinii-inpi'idri Ainliuliu u\ udl •' 
uil\'rn>inf p*Hipi jduLlc nuiknl. un n 
im.-t, i*l JiHlfHiiun unJ ini^nliscipUnau-y 
',’Hra Tin- .ipjMlnli'i ulil hs»c n 

."miriimiiN i» ii,Jk-idmljriI(|.i(irv. hul 

C l-'ni niih .mi it- k turn dn,-i|,|oijir 
Li.pji.mJ iirv imilixl l>> apply 
Tin- Uni'1-r.it; ten •iniajorrcKumitoii.'iHin 
di.i.'ukv cJiiontiin ihrouyii iu i*p*.u cinn|Mn 
pi'i(niinvrt- unJ the nppuiniti; will he 
CMV-cn-d t>t cunrlbuic in the ptninlni und 
prepuniilnrv id tolOPM to engine courac* 
lor nfl araput «udcnn nnd the ductoprrwnl 
•M futon- on and oil niupuv ulfcunft ul 
urukipr.iduaw.- and iraduait- lewt. 

3? fk-i.tvi IW. 

Monash University, Melbourne 
CHAIR OF EDUCATION 

A Chnli ai Education wHI tall "Mil'll to I he 
i Bicullj of E duration when PiufiHur l» W. 
Ms>fiu\v. K A S.S A.. rvlhiiL in Dewmhci 
IWS. Ihe t-ueotly l« non dupMlmvnMbctl 
rnul ihere rra four ulhci {Niriciunv Thu 

■hiui h Hi Ik- ust.it li mil mill the men ul 

mciul and pulky -ludits In eilucuit-in. 
'Jpciniuna/ inintnninilon. (.muraim; uiuf 
tnK-rnulInnnt citurailon. and lOtlnJ educoiliin 
In ‘fhiHiU. Ap|illcuni*i *1lh ialsiinli. and a 
mi Until. ilroap hiukfintinriol lencMny and 
riu-urchinikk .wramc o| ihcic sK-nmdl he 
VL-lenineil r.-Mt-httip In (ba f-'uniliY h 
(Knifiadujip with ahiiui .hit diptuniu-lii- 
i-dutrjiliin MiMiLiYia auJ Quire than N»i 
•.nij'jtcd h adijlUiil t'uirit-ttoii dtprcti nr 
in ilk-dL ilujiti at ilk- iiuiin *ti ik*vliiiul 
kick 

tupcnuuiauiLuD. trawl and rtirunnl 
nHnuaacv and Knipurnry litiuilny 
iwhlaKf. 

f irunttl reu-iiL'i ihe iiyhl l*» nukt nr 
iii'P«i)Wipl-M nr if up plan i try fm (1.-11(110 .11 
an) Muye. 

M Oi-mher IVBV 

The Unlverslly of Sydney 

LECTURER - 


(TENURABLE) 
DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRONOMY & 
HORTICULTURAL 
SCIENCE 

RafareiKo no. 36/12 
Alt ■i|li>uiiinil'i ii] plant nt tin pl-.l h laiulictl 
Hi k-LlliiL' liipe>iulir uyiimmi) to iiudcin> In 
ihi- t-'ai alius nl Airicdluiu and Vtltitnaijr 


Hi k-LlliiL' lnpe>iulL- uyiimmi) 14 iiudcin> In 
ihi- Kill alius nl Airicdluiu and Viiulrai)* 
ikitnec. Hi >u[>i;Alw UiuIl-hi rjinirth mid 


in iiury i-ei ivi-onal re^mth. Ihe 
ni’iuilnieo will h*i'L k-nperleikC In Iil-M 
L-ijiirilnih-niaiiMi uul u civnTniinwni in lit Id 
»"il: Iw in the will tine mku in 
espamiii-pljl tlUi ul Krai'Ll, (luulhum 
M.'in nnJ fumdu-n Jn Mi-iv .S,iuitj WjMi-i -i» 
will ii» tii lonl lues Im LimiinlLil- 
cmlnirmt ul w,aL ul the nl) carapm 
lint ti ll in LL-cd'priiiliwitnn. mol djnairliL ul 

iL-pJiKMIliin nl URiivruluiL- pirsimvi nml 

Bfni-Tiaiiif farm plan liny muikl U> un 
iiihaniupt. 


University of 
Keele 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
POLITICS 

ApplIrnUonn orn Invltnd for 
s oil* tarm tjonunry— March 
1B8G) nppolntinent ai Tam- 
porory Lneturer In Potltloa 
(Polltlpul Theory) * on first 
four poEnU of Lecturer*’ Scale 
(£7.a20-£B,fiao, under ra- 
vlaiv). 

Application . furm* and 
further particulars from Hus 
Ranlstrar, University _ or 


7 fie Auitijhan 
r/Jlianal Untvorsily 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER FACULTY 
OF LAW 

(Two positions) (Now) 

lit t f...Bivn> -.1 ■>ii'ii liiliiur i-i iniuiti 

.lit I I.. Is. ,. i.lli. |. ,,.1, ill, .i.l 

-a tin r llkit ,, I'ilIi it ii. t- nit. K pi.ta I-l 

.ipf.li' . l r *l - >.|.r i II.*. It*ri|i , nr. It" si . all" |M 111 : 
.■it.*- iru I- .1,1.1 L.|iult ii.nl. pi.uii.i. 

i n I l- r > i ill ir.nK- law l*miUu(. »n.,u. 

•iJt-ll. tin iljv.ip. ul t..ii Ii*il,*.a.*l l.i*> 

JU||.]'II»I*'I> t- all. I II lit 111 II, **,■ it I ill 1.1,1 .111*1 

*|-^L. Il !l!ll,l| It .1 II. .»«*. • |L.,t«»ll ■ 

nil*. .- m’t it .1 . iit-iii.iihtili.ld. -tiU ,l...hv 
■ nil .1 Ji It ■ I II*. II. .I'll ll't *|>(->ill'. * ' .ImirM 
lv al'lt !■* lain ly dullii m ihL I'iS** 

., )■ ir |li>- |giriii|sil dull.- **l lh. 

ap[>wni nit-nil an- ii. i- 1 ii ftp .iuJ ii-.--.ir, h in 

ills- ippi>iniii« IhIiI. > il iaTi -a i ii * ii 

IV* up. tin i" .ipplit^nts iluhjlil null- Ini 
Imihir fi.irlu'jl.*!. Nil hi d'Oil 
I t>i AJ-liUMMlAI 

App urirnk m ;» I c* liil. r-'n iiuif 1 utiiM 
Hill Ik- li>i li-ur yt'.Hs in die III si insi.in lk - ulili 
■lie ii's.il'ilili all il roltw .il .ippiVninu-ni 
In ilIh i i i)i UHL-. I Iranis ale fU.i-.niid ihiijiiIl 
II.ili- 1 jiid r.-niM.-al A-- 1 slant s- i.imjiJi 
hnunry i« jin i n In an a| 'fun ill Innii tiuiiliU- 
( idil'i'lla I llpildi- iii'p<iiniiv> Hill Ik- 
ici)ililt-sl l" i'nii Hit- Surer. in na. ill < n Sth*. mi- 
ll u An-li iliaii I Iniirl-Ilit's .M.ili-irl!) lull- 
■sai.illal-lt' I Ik-l'nitti-ilt |. stilt--, llii- njihl 

n L 4 In nial.r an ,i|ijk>inlnit-iii nr In malt- ml 
■I i) • *ni id i ml In im iialini) .4 aiii Unit- 

I.HIiMl-L-r |<w^ 

The University of 
Western Australia. Perth 
LECTURER 
(COMMERCIAL LAW) 

(Thrao yaar lined tarm) 

Dopartirejit of Muiagemant 

I hi- vltifs.lul nrpliL-.im mil pv rujuirL'd 

fi'riuit- unJ i-'nJis i iur.iii.ih in l.t-prl 
llarnt-wiir] .if !<u.fn*.n an nilr*i*iiKi<ir) 
ii'urst- in tVi-.iain Ausiuliim bininiii law in 
ill if Path tlii i or C,*iiirTk-iLi‘ ikfiiv iird in 

li-«3i idht i iiijiiiiii-idal I.ih lufsjt-tis in 
Viihth’i .i I I'ummircr and Ma-iir of 
Huidk-i* Admlalurolinn dug-nnin requlri*] 

The njifuinlcr' Hill aha he itpucted in 
cnpifiL- in legal i l- tnreh and lo In 

«iuiw ileicliipni.:nT and ik[mriau:nlJ| 
pit'ietH. CinuJrdam ibouta pinu-il u higher 
degree in La* nnd lime mmc experlcnit- in 
tCiiL-hlnp mi k-ynL piik-iltv pn- lera Mv In an 

Airs Italian juii.ilunnn 

I i*i J'd'tti mi’iirniail.'ii pleaie loniuci Dr 
5 G Guhblcin I (cud ul IVpurmeM. lul an. 
PM .1 « ;-hm, 

lit ucltri Im hide lupt-nmnilillliui. (uk-iin 
feilhfnr appnlmee nnd dcpendanlk icmuMll 
sllnnaike. iludy kkivc. Inn* unite Ume 
and frnusifig (nan vrhenic. Condillnm of 
uppolnrcnefu will he ipcLiTkil in uny niter of 
upfuiiMmLiii which may be nude m a result 
of ihcic mtiBriisTnenu- 

Applleuii.nui |p dupllcmr lelilng <im full 
ftwvi.il pailitulan. i|uu|lf«uilpB. and 
■clcvunl cnpvilLnce and (he nnmei nnd 
UiIJiCLwi of ili ice n.-[crec> should remti (lie 
%nllina Ufltcei. Univeiviy of Weuc-rn 
Auklruiu. NciUunds. VVeunn AusirJiu 
fOH. I»i: 

IHOciobcr lsli5. 

The Flinders University 
of South Australia 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN MEDICINE/ 
REHABILITATION 
AND GERIATICS 

Repatriation G annul Hoaptlat, 

Daw Park 

Sohoot of Modlotna 

Applmlruai are Im tied (rum sailohli 
(|uJlfk-ii pit ydc lints let ihb untsenlirnni 
Hbleh mH he |n|nrt> funded hy flic 
Dcisaiiineni id VeiciunS AfTstn and 
tkdlwl Intlusliks KcbuMliliiimn 
AunetaHitn Inc A[ipJicj|its shuula have n 
H*: II nw ship of ihe Bn) nl Au- tralMkio L'ulkgt 
ul I'hysKtiiriL sir auuihu cdvhaknii 

I aaMicuiiiin. A PhD it Mu uiMdd ts a 

1'i‘ti led ads Milage Thu |-t*SilLcn k avjILMt- 

nnonrlfarrli. 

ltit* uppuhin will K L-spLituJ h, 

Mult- 1 lids- It spnnul'iline- In |ut)eni sale. 

1.- rilling .dmI it win II. hi rd vrw-nd mi-sl uf Bh 
ic till lime ul ihe l<efiiiilmlna Ocneiul 

Ihrpiul, |f n u- Perk, whwh it huiiully 
nlliliaicl as a is-.nlihig hnspllul »il ihe Sthwl 
nl Meilirlnu IIh- ii|S|»sliKt-L- will tuir n 
clliiietil rule hi ihe kL'hitiililuiliici l>nh nnd In 
ihe Aped Mu I Kiienitiil (.mu Ur,li ji ilk 

(fepalrblHiiT llutpilni Ilk a[ipi‘i(i[cv uilf 
uhn hu eiiiirurupid in puindpiiie In clinical 
dulls) wlihin ilia (juiuiiIi AvL-vibum Unit 
ai Ihe R hr del' Medical CuiUic aivt m 
jiillerlnku a cnniullbncy »uji|yHl p4e islihtn 

Ikdl.'rd lildusIrlfL In |he area* (d (raming. 

plaEirliiftiiiHl (cwaith. Im psuptcvsHh 
JiMihltllles. 

1 he npfirdiilLL will hy ruiiwn.ihle hi 
IWessur Ut-rmlshniiih. in ihe Hisi in.iamv. 
rhnarfib ihe nt Shdnhic. f’riileitnr 

J. f. Chili ik it. and Dr M A. Kinluughul 
the Its'p.iiriulinn lligpnil. 

I In utMilinn 14 siitni). llio appiunltv <*llt 
it-cehe 4 siimr.il tnndlno nl SAi. VIJ a itiir 
iiitii hHI hail /imiii'd iluiil rirfrnii(s-|irariiai. 
IMIK*hi>rf IW (7ti<-l| | 


University of 
Oxford 

PROFESSORSHIP 
OF RUSSIAN 

Tlio o I aclorn in Wind to pro- 
ceed to an nlartfon to tho 
Pi-armaorship or RmwiBn with 
offeot from 1 October 1986. 

Ttia slip unci of the nrofan- 
■orahlp to at present EZ0.7B3 
fplus a four per cant special 
payment pondlup I ho outco-mo 
or national salary nocofin- 
tlumi. 

AppliCAttons (olpht roptDs, 
or one from ovarsaon). naming 
Ihras ref areas but without 
test fincin In Jr*, should ba re- 
calvnd not latnr limn 4 Navnm- 
bar 1Q8S by lire Hr*i|ieli’ur. 
Unlvrimlty offices, Welling- 
ton Suuora, Oxford 0X1 2 JIT. 


MURDOCH UNIVERSITY 
Perth, Western Australia 

Siho.,1 uf ftwlrunmtnial and Lih Scltnet 

Uciurtihlp in Environmtnul Science 

|r- Mill u>»Aur* 14 *f'f rticirch wv.rhrr. r n ./rtyiT.c/4Jl -tlrnce 

,i';rJoin ,t..- 1 i.-n,' c n.,.m.r«n« Xpvli.sru thruld hl.C gbMipaund «|S««MC 
Z.r, r..ih *«- tilth -t'lll in *i..«4raT4PUl i.<*.IWi'f. .niirir Hrnuilon. ml 

n,-ei A cv"in..i<r-uri lir-hir g .1 required (M «28- poll aval HHS l-aewj 

School of Unman Comfminlretlani 

Lecturcihlp In Communication Studies 

T), CQir.muriK 11,-an Sudei rioari'P"'* ohen cci*jr:«i m ihe nude of wh and intorpu - 
l.raUL-na.un.o,^ S r*l hi vxul haul A bailfauf*! u4 eiotlnhcd 
'ii'»r.lii:ip‘"iiry iiproiihei * tan-nM.tnavi Hudai. umafkk l.ryu.it.fl. 
l.tn. theory, ihe .t«« it if. 4 nx-dofr cl ihe iiahi.j would t*e rale Lint qmU*«loni 
Ihvf OTJ9 - poll aillib'e l lBt) 

Lectureship in Englah and Comparative Literature 

7 ha a t c,/c*r'*s Hill u» i>f*rj|u ft on a t*:anf «"ie and .merdnopiimfy hah *nh 
iiicnror. id luenry rheery Quiliftfanoru »h->aW include nuencji in a foreign Imjuig* and 
“ £2 '■'«%> *•<*,. Auirraiun liieiamto. r<»' 'T ** 
tijory. popular ilwnnue. worronT iiuduri Tie <md-diiav.nl be e.peclad to teach In an 
fiorr-dlirtiughi Matter T b, counewoil, programma (Rel Mil - post ivilliUe 172.86) 

Lectureship In Theatre Studies 

Murdoch's drama earns pnern* a (ompsraii.B approach co aha study of drama and 
ihanre baud .in iheorler of function and context and the IMtlng of Uieorfei by Mpwt- 
moncal p.eAKUon. Aepkanu ihould hi, a a quddnaww In one oi Aatot dram* *nd 
thriii e. compinrlM drama ihaory. tho temhHki *al (mfnrmanw. drama and madu (Her 
09 j I _ pet lai'Ublo 1/2861 For daiaiii ot rho prctoni coun* nructure. cornuli Oavw 
George I If I )0?l 333 ilSOj. Murdoch hhuvonU/ 

Schaol of M*i hematic el 6 Physical Science! 

Lectureships in Computer Science (Two Positions) 

The School has reuMicb inureia In io/i*ine developmen i cnorcnmantM. gOfhicit 
Inrorfacei prevail conirol and data nquliiiion and cemputar aldad Injuucil'in lhc 
ippc.inioes will be opecied to teach in ihe undergraduaie computer klence c iunct in 
ih* areat of dal a liruciurei and darabuei. computer hard warn, aytiemi analydi and 
commercial computing and introductory programming couraos: and to help develop ene 
honours programme and pongraifoace teicning AfipIKimi thouW her a poitgradmu 
qitalifrcationv in computer tclence or In a reteied field (fief. MJJ - poll available from 
l'2/tth 

Lectureship In Organic Chemistry 

Thu School often a cltcmurr proifimmi which laa-h lo jail and honour degrees 
togaiher with vervice tounci Current raiearch Ii In pura chemlitry {electro- chemlury. 


ttatytrcal (himniry, energy conversion and Kongo and itorage. eorroalon) ai well ai In 
mine mulrldixipllnary area* Thoro la alio a large amount of contract research. Applica- 
tion should be quaffed co utch Organic Chonhoj at at Unlvenliy leveli. and ibetrU 
hive acilvo roieanh Inuratu which aro comonant wkh erbting work In lha School. (Ref: 
<MM - poet available from 1/1/86). 

Lectureship In Mathemathlu 

Preference will be given to afplleanii wMh quallflcanom and research imereau In aarne 
branch of uailitkt or computational mithamatKt |Pef 0935 - post available from 1/2/86). 

Lectureship In Physics 

The Phyaici Programme hu euablbhtd liucrett in surface phyalu. wild rate physics, aoiar 
energy devnoa. bfophyiki and aionuc phyucu The Programme hu undergraduate, ho- 
nours and poirgra-iiaie Kudenta Aepllfantt should have a PhD. or equivalent in Phvalci 
and hwo a proven record -at research In a field retired ro the Programme’s imereau. (kef. 
(M46 - poll available from I/I186). 

School of Social Inquiry 

Lacturefhfp/5en(or Lectureship In Finance 

Thb ippolnur-eni 11 the first id be made In the finance area and rhua the appointee win be 
e, peeled 10 plan and develop courses In the ar«a of finance end financial management 11 
part of 1 Commerce degree Evidence of research capability end 1 higher degree are 
required for ■ Sanlor Laciureihip. {Ret M18 - po« available 1/7/86). 

Lectureship In Commercial Law 

This appointment la the Ihn to ba made In law. and the UnteerUtv h planning to ettabilih ■ 
Law School within Itvo years. The appointee will be respomibte for developing courses In 
die law of contract and company law. Both courses will be developed ai part of the 
Bachelor of Commerce degree. (Ref: 0939 - pox avaifab/e U7/S6 J. 

Lectureships in Economics (Three Positions) 

The Economics Programme ai Murdoch 11 undergoing rapid e/panilon and wishes 10 
appoint new naff with a liong and emhuiuilc ccmnilrmnu to leaching and research 


appointee, however, will be required u> teeth buiMaaffliiancW economics, Ii <1 alio hoped 
that one of the appointees would leech introductory economqirio. (Ref: 0367 - post 
avid able from 1/1/86: Ref 0941 - pmt available from 1/2/86. Ref: 0942 - post available 
from 177/86}. 

Luturoshfp (n Psychology 

Applications ere Invited from luhibly qualified candidates for the peat of lecturer m social 
psychology The aucceiaful ippRcanl will tho hava substantial skills In the area of ouantlu- 
tlva meihodi The position Involves sharing lha reaching ol courses In sociil piyclioiogy and 
In quantitative methods 10 students at all levels (Ral: M43 - post avilhbla 1/2/86) 
GENERAL. Salary Ranges: Senior lectureship SA3S.20J to$A4l.029 per annum. Leclurci- 
Mp 9A26.236 ro $A 34.447 per r-num (appoinsmenu will normally be mado at ihe lower 


Heps of the grade) These are renuriMi appointments and conditions Include superannua- 
Hon, long service lei vo. uuildi uudlci programme, piymonr of fares 10 Perth far 
appointee and dependent tamllf, rarvonl and eenf-ng-bs ettowance and haute purchase loan 


arrange mo nt 

PROCEDURE FOR APPLICATIONS: Thero Is 00 prescribed application farm, bin TWO 


COMPLETE SETS ct derailed applications, quoting iho appropriate reference number, 
mckidlrg full pemml pinJcuhn. deulli of tertiary qua’iflcatlons. career hinory with 
description of posts held, area of special competence and Interest, research completed or 


currently being imdmakan. perwwal views on teaching, mombersh^ of professions/ 
Institutions or societies and positions of responsibility in IhM*; list of relevant maieital 
publlthed by she applicant, when available to lake up appointment H c-Hered end the mmos 
end addrestes el ihreeprofeaUonal referees, should reach she Personnel Officer. Murdoch 
Unlverslly. Murdoch. Westom Australia 6150, by 18 October 1985. Appfcanu resident In 
aha United Kingdom. Europe or Africa 11 iho time of application should ako forward ONE 
further copy to lha Secretary General. Aisoeiauon of Commonwealth UnhenRlei 
(Appu), 36 Gordon Squire, londcn WCIH OPF. 

(70536) 


Imperial College of 
Science and 
Technology 
(University of London) 

SCIENTIFIC 

POLICY 

SUPPORT8TAFF 

Applli-Rtlons ora Invited for 
three three-year contruct 
appulntmeittB In tho salary 
range of £11,003 - £17,703 

E *.“£r.i ,ofK,an Alfownnco of 
1*307. or sctuiatiric pqllcy 
Harr to support thA AdvlHtiry 
?o«rd for the Research Caun- 
oilo in imciBriaklnn major new 
tasks which Inclutie: 

review of critnrla for 
?onn rip over-nil priorities for 
the tJIC Helena* bane, 

- consldoratlon of tha over- 
all balanro of reseerclt fields 
funded from tlio Science vote, 

- co-ordination with UQC’a 
moves towards greater selec- 
tivity Jn /Tin allocation of 

8 onerni research funding to 
he universities. 

Two of tha Appointment* 
aro likely to be filled by 
graduates in iscfonca or en- 
gineering and one by a gradu- 
ates In economics or business 
mnnnaoment. In all cases 
so vo ral years, experianco In 
either Industry or aritdenila 
will be raqufrnd. Successful 
candidates will noed to de- 
monstrate detachment end ba- 
lance; a high standard of 
written and oral presentation) 
and willingness to work In a 
team under pressure. They are 
ilkoly to be In tlialr early to 
mid ttilrtiua. 

Sulary will ba negotiable 
within 1 Jin ra/iffp quoted above 
according to uae and experi- 
ence. Betoiulnwnt terms may 
ba considered. 

Furtlior nni'tli-ulnra of the 
anpafntment tian (10 obtqfnnd 
rrnm Mr J.R. Davitfson, 
Adiiilnlarrative Sacretary, Im- 
perial Csillnuo nf Svianm and 
Toclinolngy, i.'indan SWT 3AZ 
c-v XYftll 


University of 
Stirling 

□apartment of Sociology 

CHAIR IN 
APPLIED SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
(SOCIAL WORK) 

The Sociology Deportment 
is brouiliy baaed offering 
Undergraduate Degrnx Prog- 
rammos (n Sociology. Social 
An tliropp log y & Social Adml- 
rtierretion ns well os Post- 
Graduate Olptomee in So?lal 
JY«* * Housing Adminlalra- 
tion. Higher Dagrenx by Rp- 
. and In -service 
Teach li)o for a variety of pub- 
lic sector agencies, The De- 
partment has an eetubllshod 
record of applied social re- 
search and the Economic & 
Social Research Council/ 
Social Work Services Group 
(BED! bovo recently decided 
to establish a neMgmnod Ro- 
"M'-cIt Centre for Social Work 
In the bopertmont. 

Applfcaiita should hold a 
proreMtona] Social Work 
qualification. They should 
also feel able to aaaoclete with 
amt contribute to tlio wider 

UBT*2S£IL «•« Department. 
The parson appointed will 
bocome Director of Social 

a3f£I k rn dMC * t ^lereforo 

take rasponelhility for Social 
Work teaching end profes- 
nn^ n Si^* VO,OPTno , n, ■ Thtsy will 
2S^) 1 ;? V A r,l ? p S nB,bn,t v For the 
sooio, work Research Contra 
(the Dlrortor of the Cant™ 
Mrs Juljet OJieetbani, h-- 1 

SPjFbBon appointed and vvfll 

Candidates with active 
search Interests. ™ 

-iswiass! 1 '” 

kKqW 1 “ r StiriMia, 5tirlfna 
RBPllcutfo , na C “uppo <1 pteu m, h u{2 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT U 9jj 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA ^ 
Pori Moresby M 

Applicaltona a/e Invflad Irom sullably quHlinad and experienced uanuw. u. 
following positions in the Qoraka Teachera College: Prisons v* 

Senior Tutor/Leclurer In Social Science Educotlon ~ Q6B6OO&35 
(Department of Social Science) 


expected lo teach Ihe residential and distance education coniponJffon*!? « 
Sdenco comse io Advanced Oiptoma In Taacfifng (Secondly) sfadani* wn J? 11 
wtilo tha Qwflraphy aactlon ot Bio course.paylng special attomion 
uso oi English. Tho Advanced Diploma In Teaching (Secondare) prtwrgm 
devetopao to upgrado iho eufjeci knowledge and prolesslonai aVOILsof 
ieachars in Papua Now Guinea's provindal high achoois. Appii^riiBJtoirS 

S allfied and auccesafuf toachera of Social Science at secondary or torti/vuLr 
avlciua experience in curriculum development and a spa doty distsMa 
would be an advantage. 

Lecturer/Sanlor Lecturer In Commerce Education - GHBOIlfBS 
(Department of Post-Vocational Training, Commercial and 
Secretarial Studies) 

appointment commences In December 1 BBS. An elghleeiHuomh conbact 
ottered In the first Inatanco, with the possibility ol renewal. Tha aucceesy 
will be expocled lo develop a Commerce course for tha Advanced 
Teaching (Secondary) program-writing course notes, preparing taachra miwu! 

sclel attention to the commflE 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF SWANSEA 
Lecturer and 
‘New Blood' Lecturer 

Applications are invited, from 

S crsnns prcicntl'ly not mure ihttii 
5 yean ol 11 for two vacidR'icif 
of Lecturer in CiHitptilcr Aided 
Bngiiieerint; itl the Depiirimcnt 
of Mcchii11ic.1l Engineer ini>. 

Applicants shcnrM he well 
qualified In h rclcvmii brunch of 
engineering or applied science 
and have dcmnnsiMietl a proven 
research undAir indusfriul 
capability. Experience in one of 
the following would he prefern- 
blc:- computer aided analysis; 
design decision making; compu- 
ter integrated nwnufaciurc; 

artificial intelligence techniques 
and their application io design 
and manufacture. 

The appointments, which will 
date from the soonest dote ihot 
can be arranged, will he on the 
scale £7,818 - £15,522 per annum 
(under review), together with 
USS/USDPS benefits. 

Further particulars and applica- 
tion forms (2 copies) may be 
obtained From the Personnel 
Office, University College of 
Swansea, Singleton Park, 
Swansea SA2 8I»P, to which office 
they should be returned by Fri- 
day, 18 October, 1985. 


UNIVERSIT Y OF KENT 

AT CANTERBURY ■■■■ 

Experimental 

Officer 

Social Psychology 
Research Unit 

Applications ate invited horn Psychology 
gwdijites for a new post of Etpcrimt ntal 
Otnccrin the Sodal P*jchn)o ey Research 
*™' T* 1 ' pon b far one year, comment- 
ing u touts as pomhle. 

The Experimental Officer will be required 
in J hc ,clrtl(D 8 of practical and 
n ’? ork : Bni1 in r«e»tch work of 

nu.«*r!!r ^ p P Uc,tJ ‘ J,u hom recently 
quulficd graduates are encouraged. 

Sj^iry will be In Hie range Dt 

2SC' on Graik | H Sple. bm 
^appoinuneni w ni no, be ^ sboVo 

S EE 11 -™ 1 ?* “ d a »btauon form, 
bt obtained Trom Mr. j. E. R c t|| v 
S«r«ary of FamlUt* and Deputy Rcei 

L uSPJ!?: m lm, } bu ' »«h ifcio- 



I Universilv 
of Bradford | 


MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

RESEARCH 

E 

IN DEFENCE 
SIMULATION MODELlM 
(Systems Dynamics) 

Applications eio Invtied io/ <*.** ?£ 
which la MOD funded tor a Mriodtfw 
yours. Tho work wifi InvoIvsethB W. 
analysis ol computer motto 

Bradford but will be 
substantive Hoto worii eJ IhsW 
oBtebiishmenl in Kent. Appucems 



oupuraniw" 

Further partlpulere •ndapp^j' 
forme from Wt> Dt puty J e^TOriSd 
MA/HFfWOHL Unlveralty M 
West Yoiitwtra, BP 7. 
enquiries to Or E P WUMMMf gj 
42B8B Ext. 277. Cloelnfl «*•(• 

Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

LECTURESHIPS 

iNHORTICULTimAL 

PLANT SCIENCE 

Appllcat lone arc 
two Lectureehlp^ J* ^ia 
cultural Plant 
Dcpurtin.mt or Hort • 
and Plant Hca»h. *rom ^. 
eons with PU a ‘0r?i UJ, iJian(« 1 
iflratlone In P l * nt rjoiind 
Applicants should have Jtnt 
general knowiadBo o/ 
science. Including r«- 

and function. « c °' 0 . a .L a rtil lo 
ortoniy. A epeclellst {". ,B, ^flu- 
either envWtWj"^ crop 
encee on horiJcutlWj™, an j 
physiology. ‘"■"■ESSr*" 1 
productfon. nrei^’ 

physlolnqy would ba P r ^ 

sssrsBr»SffJ 

Excellent «*gR2J^S^i5i 
let for Interaction w 1 canl pos 
eefentfata, both on re- 
end In ClMBlT JJJJ 1 
search oruonleetlone- 

Lecturers' 

from NZ»a8,00| w » r *■ 
and aro c u i" r ?P r *,00! P U11 £5 I 
view; tha level oi rt ® pp °u5llik*' 
wilt depend upon 
ttone and os per fence- ^ 

Further details JJ^urt 

JK£.^;,SS!6 

rnonwoulth gauar*. 

^onSon 


PTUkSilWHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2U.9.85 

Universities continued 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

lectureship in 

COMPUTER 

SCIENCE 

Aopticaifons an* Invited lor a now 
CoS of Lecturer In (he Department 
0? Computer Science or the closely 
Stated Centre lor Softwore 
fleiial)%- 

Ths person appointed should have 
proven ability in fwaaKjh jn ^be 

Sn h »"lr chosen Held. He or 
she will also be expected lo contrlb- 
tM to Ihe teaching programme ol 
ihs department andlo co-operaleln 
^search with other members of the 
University. 

Present research strengths are in 
software reliability, artificial Intel- 
/awes, ftfltworklnn and numerical 
ratals. It is hoped to reinforce one 
m the first three areas but appli- 
cants with other interests, par- 
ticularly in data bases and graphics, 
wil be considered. 

TM appointment is for five years In 
Dieflist instance. 

Safety will ba on ihe scale £0, 753 to 
£16,156 per annum Inclusive of 
London Allowance. 

Further details and an applica- 
tion form may be obtained from 
ths Acad emit) Registrar's Office, 
The City University, North- 
impton square, London EC1V 
Oil, telephone 01-253 4399, Ext. 
3037. Closing date 11th October 
19B5. 

(70551) 


Aberystwyth 
The University College 
of Wales 

Daportmont of Economic and 
Social History ami Sociology 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invltod for 
dii above post for the period I 
January to SI July 1986. The 
•WNMful candidate will bo 
apeclsd to contribute to 
IcMblag on third world Ue- 
mlopaiMt. ethnic relation* In 
BriUJn and Socloloqlcnl 
TTiaoflN The salary will bo 
Yrithin tha range £7,920 to 
OfeBO per annum t Subject to 


Application forms mill 
rentier particulars run Im 
out Blood rrom tho Btnfriiltl 
pirkar, Tho Uiilvuralty Col- 
£P* ol Wales, OJ< I Column, 
SHI StroBl, AUnrynivvy II). 
MW 3 AX rt-al. 0070 3177. 
Ext 207). Closlnp dsto for 
•pplleatlunai Monday. 30 
Baptamber 1985. Ill 


Aberystwyth 

The University College 
ofWeles 

LECTURER 
JN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

tba'«i«lJ. , i? llonB * rB ,n vite<l for 
«rB™], V L D .S* 1 Which arises us 
tVarali^/ i, h ® ■opolntmont of 
HmiShuT P. q .- “ownn to tha 
or OaoaJiiif. u,0 _ Dc UBi-lmenl 

LondSn ,n *ha University or 
have 1 ?' - Applicants should 
Ou*i*.?n« r ». ,, i5 rch * n, cra«t In 
•rnsry CeomorpliolODV- 

I on the Sraic lor 
Per'ljnn? £7 - S2 ° to £14.925 
n h*w!lltei ,n f«lal appoint. 
niiA n nsade within llm 
wmumf 7,530 to C9 -860 par 

Wlcaucm r p AT! lcull, rfc and op- 

obttined CBn »Hc 

orrtcsr Tt?? 1 ?. , ,ho 
appiic»Mnn« c i 0 ?I ,, ° rtato for 

^»satg-,ass^- n or in 


University College 
Dublin 

*hs kl 3£!ff*J® n » "re invited by 

SSrtf m “ ^‘ot h a B ry kSSSSSSlR 

I pr SE?ss 9 Rship 

^ opitalun 

S. InfcS^S .1 U . c .* u .° n - forth. 
WjMi^yjJrion fincludlng Sp- 

i fr-JsasbsnH&h.% 

! tL^hnpSiIS rtate ror receipt 

°198s! 

• *. wa\ 


Aston University 

Muimudnnnt Centru 

Tim Aston Muitationu:iil 
C.iiitvi- >,i)oi-nl«s ol puHt- 
iiviKT/unti'. iitiHlnrnrUiittii mill 
i)iiilnriir»diiuU' Iovl-Ih. ii pm-- 
snot* u vlirii-'Dis rnsonn-li pi-on- 
riiiiiuii: ini'l tins u Bin-cl/illy 
funil'id HHUC n<».-t»rul Pioii- 
rnsnnii,. 

Miii-ketlnuA btnitpsilc 
Miiiiutiiiiiicnt Dlvisiuit 

tiuct - i:hh I ul ciiuilldatuh lor 
tin- IrtUnwIiiti posts will be 
■ii<<iiii>i-i'h ul till# ariivr* divi- 
sion ut the tli.n trr. lduaily, 
i nmlltliili's will liuvn u >in(u| 
first, ilnui'im nnd is hluhni* iln- 
lirsui in ii rnlnvniit m-nii of 
innnii(fr:iti'<itf , ivfth pra.ficaf 
<nc|i><i-|i'iiun in eltlsur Mniki-t- 
inti or Hli-utnuii- Mniuiii«<mniit. 

TEACHING FELLOW 
IN MARKETING 

ilU-ri 707/1561 

Tin* work will 1)0 wide and 
viirh'if nnd wftl fnc/iiolo 
(dii 1 1 im i Markntiuu Munaiin. 
muni nnd contributing In apo- 
rlnltni. proiiriiniinna. ns 
upproprinte. in Distribution. 
Murkntliifl flesonrtii , lutcrnn- 
tlonul Mnrketiiiu and Coiihiiiii- 
cr Itxliavluur at uminrrtrudii- 
ntc, poatiiraduntu nu>l pust- 
oxpsrieure levels. 

TEACHING FELLOW 
IN STRATEGIC 
MANAGEMENT 

(Mof: 708/136) 

Tim etilrf rnaponstblllllOH or \ 
thn post wilt bo tlio tmiclilnn of 
Iliisinnsu policy and Strutcnlr 
Mniiuiinmeiir to undornro'lu- 
uto nnd posturuduotn utiidonta 
mid contributing to the do- 
velopinriil ul' post-t-xpnrlciice 
couror-s for industry and tum- 
mui-cn. 

Thn uppoliitmoniH will im 
lor n period of three ynurs 
with thn pnsslUillty of renownl 
fur u inrtlinr period not ox- 
rued lug tliroo yours , Oppurtu- 
1 1 1 1 Ihn islvn exist fur socoiiil- 
nmiits fruiit liulusti-y nr ctiiu- 
ini-rn- iiv well us fur purt-tlnm 
nitnoliitineiits. 

7>«tnrv will bo within tltn 
I'niiiii. L 7 , ri-JO to U8.4I5 per 
.iiuiiiiii, pmsontly under i-u- 
vlow (Other Helmed Staff 
■■mines IA, II or Ills, dope lid- 
Inn upon un*, nunlificuHnns 
nrtrt cxpnrlonce. 

Applimtloii forms and 
rnetliur pni-tli ll turn may lie 
obtnlnod from the Pornonnel 
Officer /Academic Stuff), 
•liiotlnn the npproprlate roter- 
once number, Aston Universi- 
ty. Aston Trtannle, Birming- 
ham D4 7ET- Tel: 021-599 
5611. Ext. 4963. CloBlnn dotn 
fur tho receipt *if applications 
Is l Hill Oiti.ln-r 1 !#nn . 

151842) HI 


Quoon’s University 

ihlllUHOpliy 

APPOINTMENT 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

Tim i>hlioM»pliy Deimrt- 

nl nt <jiun*ii'» Uiilvorslty 

invller. iiniilfi-iilhniH fill' an 
uni,, ilni iik-iii nl thn rank of 
AnntHlimt l a n*r«M*i(>l tnnilll- 
■iliiu l Inly. 1986. Tim 

.mi >■ 1 1 nl nl i» lor nur venr. 

liar n iw«» veer iimsIuiiuii. 
I'll. II. rnuulreil. fopnrmll#n- 

ll.lll tilioil. 

snlnrv unmimiiHuristo Witt, 
<lll,lllflrllllinlH. 

Hood rurrii ilium vlttir. mill 
three letters of i'>'fi. , r ,,, >' 1 ,,, 
1‘roiessoi- A.l*. •' 

in, in. ITenartmont of Philoso- 
phy. (Jiiuan’s tJnlw-rriiy, 
Klnnston, Ontario. Canada 
K7L 3N6. Closilhl dam lor 
rr-i-elpi nf auplcaitiuii. is 
Dei uni tier. 1983- Both woman 
and men nru unnsiirasK'U ip 
apply. In ucrordnnca Will) 
Cn nad I on Immlgrallpn re- 
(luirmneiHs. this advertlse- 
meiir is dlroticd to Canadian 
c.liDt’ii* nnd perinaiient real- 
dents, f 3 1 906) HI 


Aberystwyth 
Tho University College 
ofWales 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATESHIP 
IN LASER 
SPECTROSCOPY 

Apumations are invited 
from Individuals, with exporl- 
oiiio in lasers sruj/or spejiros- 
copy tor a SEKC tundnd post 
la work ,»n tho newly de- 
veloped technique ot 
Cnnr n nt ral lon-Modii IbIcu 
A hsorpi ion tipociroscopy ipP- 
tl(.« LMIwb. P 527, July 
1985,- This technltiUB. cap- 
able nf extondlnw sensitivity 
limits In ubsorptlon 
ropy by many orders ofj maanl 
tude. HUM Ilia methods ™ 
nou-lineer 

meusiiro excited atrtta i llfa- 
tlmxs and ro provide, for tho 
lirut time, direct WWJJJK 

pic determinations of M*ecle« 

ronri-rii rut Ion* tor atommmnd 

molecule* in il nd on3Ron 
»Ncd Phases- Thla positton 
will bo available for ona jnof 

fn lh, first - rLrth- 

prjsslble extension for a rurtn 

cr year. 

Salary range f 7 .320 • 

C7.980 iKeaearrh 1A»- 

Applnation forn»* “"d 
Turthur partiruiars, 
oblelned from the Slalfino 

P"‘ Ce 0 V 

IS? 207 1! closing date, ror 

wft aravWT’- 


The University of 
Zamhin 

S> Ii.jmI i.| V--)r,),»,rv h !,,,)(, 
Anpliiiilluii-. iii-i- Invlli-i] |,„ 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURERS 
In Physiology (lpusti 
PhaiTnucology ( 1 post) 
nno 

Biochemistry 1 1 post) 

A |>|.I I. mu-, win )m- i«-<|i)lit-.| 
I,, .ihsI-, 1 In it ■<: ■ • i ui'ti 1 iiti ul 
ilp-lr ri-spi-i ilvu siiI.Ji-lIk mill 
to luirUrll'Uli- fully In in, 

„■ il(]-i 111 I. '!>iv<'Ii)|,i,imi, 1 ul |||,. 

s. hi ml ol v.-li-rluurv M>-.)|- 
■ ill,'. Thoy slu .1,1.1 liuvi- ii 
I’li.l). di-uri" in liH.lr dls.t- 
pIIiii-, nnd u pi-lmiii-y ili-iii. .- hi 
Vt-terlitury Mcdicln.- w.iild 
un ikIviiiiiiiiii- . Apuli, inns v. nil 

Vloilh tL-.ll'i,lltU ■■X|w-rl<-|l. l- 
sv.iuld Im pri-forri-'l mul -»u. |, 
■-\p,-|-|«,ni-‘* W'iiiIiI I ,n (i in-ins- 

sm-y (|uiilllicnil.,n for n .senior 
l> , um-shlp. Tin: krlii .(,1 h,is 
hue 1 1 i ■-<.>-11 1 |y <-Minlj||sh> U. so 
.>l>l>,,rlimlii,-s nxlss fur , .n,rv : 
(l<-Vnlo|>men, nnd rcsr-nrrli. 

Tlid i((Jsts « III Of tcnnbln 

fiom Jniiiuny lORf, mul ■ uii- 

li-n> sk will I iu in , two yens 
liiltlnlly. 

hiilury will bn in o'-cordHiRo 
w((h qinillflcatfons nnd »«■ 

K -|nn, u In tlie i mujii cn 
.400 - K 1 3.420 

(£1— K3.08,. Othnr buip-flla 
liicliulr- family puMaunH. 
nnmiai l.-nvn nnd various al)n- 
wm,in». The nrlilali Oovnrn- 
niC'iit muy iirnvlilu Hulnrv sup- 
PlunU'iitaiinn in tl„, rnuui- uf 
£1 1,424 - 14,472 pc-r annum 
lor i, inui-ricd npiwiiiitr-c anil 
48.052 - II. 100 for xlnulr 
iippulntui-. 

Knrliiar pitrlli nlurs muy bn 
nhldlncd fi-om thn lli-iin, 
Set mol of Vr-irclnary Mi-UI- 
•:uie. IVO. »,.» 32379. LuK.ikn. 
Zumblu (ir tiom the Over si -as 
Eilurullon.il Appiilnliiiniits 
Di-partin ii ni lirl lists C,'*iiii.II, 
90-Ml Tutinnhuin l.nun Uou.l, 
l-f»liln» WIP ODT. 

ri,ndii|iili-u slinnlil xmid 
tin u(- conies of ih,-ir iurrii-ii- 
luni vliise with full poi'h'inul 
IHirtlcului-a. and names mul 
ucfdrMssc-. uf (lircu rolarxoH (a 
Mm University secretary. Uni- 
versity nt Zuiiiblit, P.O. Box 
31338, Ltiaiika. Ziimhln. The 
iluuhiti .Ian- tor iiupllenll'ins Is 
18 Ortolier l‘JB3. Cun.li>lil(es 
resident In UK nhuiilil rouv 
(heir nppllc Ions 10 the licit- 
iMl, Conn, 11. <iO/t>l T oi tent, am 
Court ItnaU. London WIT 
..0I1T. (S1R52) 111 


University of 
Birmingham 

Contra for Computing and 
Computer Science 

SENIOR POSTS 
IN NETWORK 
SERVICES 

APpllceiiona are Invited ror 
two complementary Computer 
Officer poatn In tho centrally 
Important aron of tocnl and 
wide area networks from 
graduates with experience or 
tho development of network 
soft ware and/or the operation 
or network services. 

Salary according to .age 
qunliricatlona and expar 
will boon the Computer 
er scale £6,600 — (£18, 
£14.929 plus auperanmiatton 

Further psrtlculera from 
Mr. A. P. Evans, Senate Divi- 
sion, The Rogistry, University 
of Birmingham, P.O. Day 363. 
QlrmliiDhiim BI3 JTT, to 
wiiom applications (3 <x»plea/ 
Indtuilna mil Curriculum 
Vitae — naming throe roforeeo 
should bo aent by Friday, 11 
October 1085. *11 


University of 
Oxford 

MONTAGUE BURTON 
PROFESSORSHIP 
OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

The electors intend to pro- 
ceed to an election to the 
Montague Burton Frores- 
aorship of International Rale- 
tlona. which is currently 
vacant. 

Tho stipend of Uja grofea- 
sorahlp Is at present £20.793 
(plus a four per cant special 
payment pending the outconio 
of national salary negotia- 
tions). 

Applications {tan copies, or 
otto from overseaal. naw»ng 
threo reforees but without 
testimonials, should be re- 
ceived not inter than 4 Novem- 
ber 1985 by the R^Btrar. 
University DWIces, Welling- 
ton Squaro. Oxford OXI BID, 
rrom whom further particu- 
lars may he obtained. 

(91840) 


University of 
Oxford 
CHICHEIJE 
PROFESSORSmP 
OF THE HISTORY 
OF WAR 

.The electors intend w pro- 

SEbf 

The gilpen d' of W.iSPilK 

lions). 

SSSS'oxf'®; 

“^m Q whom further narticu- 

JWSSf K1 . 


itruiM'-l Univerwity 

l),-,,iirlin>-iii •>! Muilii-niiil h •• 

mul si, it im t, . 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN COMPUTATIONAL 
APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

Ai'idl' i,, l(»n r . „ri- Invli- il l',r 
it (it ,,-Vt-rti ,,-i,i|,„r(iry 1,„ - 

Hu i-sl,l|> In Culm, I - *iii,t 

A|>|>li,-'l Mi, th>-, uni I- -i. Aii|,ll- 

■‘uitlb slu,, ild (luss.-ss -sir 

nils In i ompiitH- 

llv'iuil m«ll,u-is IIIUI Ihr-ir usij 
In xmm- ul it |,|,tir*f 

innlh'-iiiui Ii s. Tin y innsl ul*i>, 
i»i ul. 1 i- ,<> sii|,i-i vis,- 1 1 1 , 1 1 1 - - 1' 1 1 nl 
MIII,|y«l-« IK. ■ |.*1 I H If, |- hllldl'ill n 
ul l,i,,l, six Musi I- IS nnd riiinl 
y.utr nii'I'-riiiodiiM'f: luvulh mul 
In- rcudv (.. inn I, liiiitlii-iiliiM, b 
ol thn iiii*t,-r-or,i<lunii' Invi-I to 
bull, iiHitlu-iniitli inns nnd 
ndii-iiiutlremnilc Iuiih. 

S,o Jury i rill bn on mao of thf> 
rirbi flvt, puin'a ruin'd mini) 
£9.390) i if ihn I.o«.,urr-r sen Ip 
£ 7.520 - £14.925 uiinl-r rn- 
vluwi. plus £1.233 par annum 
Lundun All'jwunPr-. will, USS 
honrffts. 

Applliation form and ITirlli- 
or details muy Im ohtnlneil 
from (In- pni -lOiinnt 6i-vri-lm y, 
Brunei UniverMty. Usbrlilgn. 
Mlddlosox IjnB 3PI1. on r«i- 
ceipt ol it self- nd dress,, d en- 
velope. Closing date: 1 1 Octo- 
ber 1985. (SI 824) 111 


Cambridge 
St Catherine's College 


CHAPLAIN 


Anplli-nlluns an* Invlli-il 
from uraduntet wlia hi-u 
orduliu'd niumliors of the 
Annilran Comm union inr tltu 
I»cihI ol Chupla],, for ilu-cr 
yc-nra /will, the iinssllilllty fit 
un cxit'hsliiii for u dirt tier two 
yourat Iron, I f)rt(il,i<r 1986. 
Some (Mstncil uatpcrloiiLij v u 1 , - 
neiliioit In urdlnalloi) will In-, 
un ailvantuo"- 

Aii uppi-onri.ii.-lv n ii»ii rind 
Chuplnln may bu nim tcd tc, u 
Foliowshfp. Tlit-rc muy Hlso im 
opportunities for the Chaplain 
to undertake n llmiturt umaunt 
of leaching. 

II nnmarrluil, ihn Chaplain 
will Im ,-xperted to live in 
College, In rent-fen accom- 
modation. A rent-linn fur- 
nished flni nut l>c provl'lcd for 
a married Chaplain. 

A salary within tho range of 
£5.700 • £7*900 p.a. with free 
ninals, is offered. 

Aonllcums should submit u 
Curriculum Vitnu end the 
n.iliuiB of two refnreoB to tho 
Master (9t Cuthnrlno‘B Col- 
lege. Cambi-li Ipa Cn2 IRC) by 
30 October 1985. (31 B23) HI 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MARKETING 

Applications aro invited for 
a lecturing position tn tlio 
Department of Marketing. 
Applicants should have e de- 
nroa In bualnass with npaclnl 
empUnaiH on marketing. 
Candidates with except lonnl 
nuallflcatlans or axperience 
will bo considered for 
appointment at tho natilor lec- 
turer level. Evldancn of ■ 
strong Interest In reaaarcli 
will be desirable. An appoin- 
tee without it Ph.n. will be 
encouraged te enroj for a 
higher doarae. Furtlior In- 
formation can bo obtuinotl 
from the Head of the Market- 
ing Dnpnrtmnnt. 

Tha appointment will ho 
mode within tlie sslnry range* 
of: Lecturer NZS28.000 — 


Ilia QI 1 BUII 1 II 11 D 1 I. <*T»«. 

mode within tlie sslnry range* 
of: Lecturer NZ$28,000 — 

853,000, Senior Lecturer 

NZSsa.tfoo— *47.000. Belar- 
les ore presently under review 
end revised scales con be 
expected to apply to these 
positions. 

Conditions of appointment 
are available from the Secret- 
ary General. Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Apple), 36 Oordon Square, 
London WCIH OPF: or from 
the Registrar of the Universi- 
ty with whom application! 
close 51 October I9BS. 
151836) Hi 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 
IN BIOCHEMISTRY 

Applications era Invited for 
a Lectureship in Biochemistry 
at the University of Hong 
Kong. Candidates from any 
field of research will bo consi- 
dered although negartmentni 
accommodation and fad lit lea 
are good, and a high degree of 
co-operation e idols among 
members of staff in both 
teaching and research. Annual 
Intake comprises 1 90 madicoi 
students. 60 dental studants 
and approximately 30 science 
students. 

Annual salary tauperannu- 
ablo) is on an 11-pornt scale: 
HKSI60.9BQ - 269,100 

lapSroa. £14.910 - 24,020; 
gterllng equivalent as at 
September 4. 1989). Starting 
salary will depend on qual- 
ifications end experience. At 
current rateu. salaries tax 'vlll 
not exceed 1796 of gross 
income. Houalng benefits at s 
rental of 7 'A of salary, cnll- 
dren’E education allowance, 
leave, and mental bnnerita ere 
provided. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms may be 
obtained from the Barratary 
General, Abbocj lotion of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appta), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OPF, or from 
tha Appointments Unit, 
Seers tary'a Office. University 
of Hong Kong. Hong Kong. 
Closes: 23 November 1989. 
(SI 836) -HI 


University of 
Nairobi 
Konya 

SENIOR LECTURER 

lii-.iitiiii-.il > > ,i i ii -i i ■ < - r >i* i.-ii. ■- 

•\ I'li Id .tr,c. sin, i, id <■ 

I'li. I*, nr .-iiulv .ih n> hi « :■ •hi- 

ii I Si |.-Iii ■ oi till Ill'll i.lll 

sill., >111(1 h.ll ■- ■ ■ llislllt'f- 

■ ililc I. lll, rl,k*i. I-I-.I-'II I Ii (mil 

|,i *,) 1 1, .il (•• l».ii )••),• «•• I*r»-|i-i- 

i- lin- will l»< nlvi-n I*, 

■ lints v. 1 1 II %|n-l luiin- In (In- 

t , ill, ,W| nil i'( ■■.ii'.tillllilinl 

M i,*'>ii. >i- ,-iv . Mi. )••»• i,mnui- 

1 1 1 . s* |,-nl 11 1, .nid Inn 

rjiiriM..),) ),i*<. I in- gi>pi,ii)>,-<! 

Will l>(- I-SIH-1 U-I I It, |IJI II* 1 1 ill • ■: 

In Hu: i.-in iili,.| <>i ih.- l-osi- 

«i i-m 1 1 ,*• 1 1, l)liil(,iiin iii c. nil, iii- 

ii- |- Sr|»n. **. iiiitli-iqiii.liiiil,- 
siri-vlr t- I'om si-s In l -• *)■■ |>xii lull 
uint (., mill. ■ l.ii i- /(is rttvn 


Sliluiv s*.i|.-s KL3.750 3< 

l. 150 • Kt e i.4ii0 i"-i mu, mu. 
i £1 >• K23 .82) . 

A| iplirhii i s -.1 ■■ .ial*i give lull 
ixirsoillll (1><t., Ill t’l '!■<■ (|llll|. 
lfl'.-aliniis, l-xpiii-luiH •* mid i <‘- 
4eiu.li in llvllli-s. I'liltl I, ni lulls 
nnd III.- imiriiiils. in wliltl) 
111 use n|i|>-ii|- Nun n-s (liul 
lllldl ,-Hhns ■>> tin-*..- U(i,.l..l,ll M 

r.-i i-rci-s -ind ■111:11- .nirii-nt «!■'- 

hUlllUl llallb stlillllll Ill-KI I,” 

tilvnii. Ar-.pl icoiits sliuuld 
iitlrlr/ff,* ilurlr ci iif-lli /1 iltn in to 
llaici'ii It 11, nil I nnd Tj'.iinlllu 
(Ion. Lliilveraity or Nairobi. 
I'.O. Unx 3019 7. Nairobi. 
Kenya. Tl,*«s ahould nlso statr. 
(In- xalxrv end (iilnir (inaiifliii 
t»r in-ills ill 1 lir.fr rurrnnt 
ttliix.liiliiu-nl . Copies of i'i-r- 
tlf Iliiii-n iiiiisI Ulan br- 
nttu. Iii-ii. Ap|,LiiUiii4 i-i.sidciu 
in I'K sin mid . upv tlu-lr ap- 
plied, ion u, llu. llrlilbl, Ctom- 
.11 . 90/ 'J l T. ittoiiliilin t'.-im-i 

lit. a- 1, Lundioi WIP 01 »T. 

T.-rnis .-I Kiirvln- will In - 
iluih- iiicflisl ji- 1-r.lilI- .,1 a .Sniildr 
Stoll .su(J'-c«lu, ((« '(«»«) Fiam I. 01 

0 nun-, (julrlliul.ji i M.olliul 
Si I, uiiu- . xuti vtillhr.il lioiisiitn 
i.|- u u(-ii,.i mis Ii. .osl un i,ll.)- 
Wkiinn. Lxinilrinlc tc, 1-1 11 m nr.- 
nil ten lih 1-U.-I1 .if Iwi, ynai-s 

1 i-iinwiililo by ■nutmil (irroniii.- 
nimtls In twin, 11 Him <-ui|iluY>ir 

nml lh« 4l|i|K. Inter- mul i Ill-lii 

liassai|(*H It, 1- up In Dvi. n<ltllt* 
on i,|i(,i>l,itiiini,t. lermlitiitloii 
uild hi- twin'll turn ii. 

Tin. ItrlLlali Giivdi-iiinciit 
muy provide salury uuiiplo- 
11, uniat ion nf £13.968 io-i 
uiuiiim fr,r 1, iniirrincl nppnin- 
ln« and £11, 7A4 pci oiinmii 
lor u hlnule lippnLilto.i. 
I9185H HI 


University of 
‘ Hong Kong 

SENIOR 

SUB-LIBRARIAN 

(TECHNICAL 

SERVICES) 

Applications ere invited for 
the post of Senior 6ui,. 
Librarian <Tai hnlcftl Services 1 
in tha University of Hono 
Kong Llbrarlea. Appliconlo 
should have a higher degree or 
posh? rml net* diploma In llbr-a- 
rlaiislllp ■ MLS. ALA or 
uqulvalontl. and lit leant five 
ynurs experience In a senior 
augur vlhory roLuicliy ill nn 
aruilemlL llbrury. Expcrlunre 
In the piannlnn and linel#- 
mnntatiuii of library automa- 
tion would bo an advantage, as 
would foreign launuuae skills. 
Individual will be responsible 
Tor overall monauament of nil 
■upocta uf technical service* 
nnd. under the direction of tlio 
Llbrarinn, will uaalat in the 
administration of tlie Lib- 
raries. 

Animal salary (anpiirniuiu- 
abln) U nn a 6 -point srale: 
HKS290.260 ■ 304,020 

(approx. £23. 1 70 - 28, ISO; 
atorlluo cnulvaient an nt 
Saptanibar 2. I983». StnrUfia 
anlnry will depnnd 011 qtiul- 
iricBtions nnd experience- At 
currant rates, anlnriew tux will 
not exceed 1 7 % of tiros* 
incomn. Houalng benefits at a 
rental of 714%. of Hnlnry. 
i-hrtdrBii's edncailnn 5I 10 ; 
wuncea. Inava, nnd inndlcel 
benefits aro provided. 

Further part/rulura one I ap- 
plication form* may be 
obtained from the Set rotary 
General. Association or Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appta), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCt II OPF. or from 
the Appointments Unit. 
Secretary's Office. University 
of Hong Kong. Hong Kunn- 
Cltisea SO November 11)83- 


New College Oxford 

OFFICIAL 

FELLOWSHIP 

INPHILOSOPHY 

The College Intends to elect 
an Ofdciel Fellow in Philoso- 
phy with effect from 1 Octo- 
ber 1986. Tlie Fellowship, 
which la open to men and 
women. Is tenable in conjunc- 
tion with a non-atipontjary 
University Lectureship. 

(CUFt which may at a later 
date (though with no commit- 
ment to do so on the part of 
the Unlveraity) be converted 
to a attpandary post. 

Further per tic u lure and ap- 

e llcation forma which should 
e returned nor later than 
Friday 29 Octohar may be 
obtained from the Tuition 
Secretary. New College, Ox- 
ford 0X1 3DN . 101820) HI 

University of 
Oxford 

St. Anne's College 

The Colieflo Is soaking a 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH 

for Hilary Term 1986. to teach 
twelve hours per weak for tlie 
paper 3 660-I7BS. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the College 
Secretary, 9t. Anna's Col lego. 
Oxford 0X2 6HS. lo whom 
oppllcations. together with 
the names of two referee*, 
should be sent not later than 7 
October 1985. (619041 HI 


Cambridge 
Girton College 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

AiMill. *,t Ion' mi. iuvit ltd fur 
u Hi-M-nn Ii r,.lli>wshl|>tennblr 
from t lUlaihtir I ')»ft lor I lawn 
V'-itrt. In rail Art* Mll.Uirt Tlio 
n-ll. .wslilj. I>. I'l'rii tc, men und 
wimiimii nr, ilium i-i, >,i uny unl- 
vci-iltv. r.iiiwlldntcs lur ,1 ltd- 

MRItllll KliLllJWtilllp -.lull I ii*»r- 

mul I v Ijp iit-inw lh,- 1,110 of dT 
your*.. 

Hit: ■■iiioluin.iuis nf the Fel- 
lowship nre r*-vlnw,-il .uinuul- 
ly. From 1 Oitohur 1983 tlin 
stlpcud fc>|- a per mu, who bus 
urn Lumpluti.tl ii I'h.D. h 
£4.500 n<-|- mi, mm. tu*r n ppr- 
suit with u l‘.t). £6,066.110* 
|i(:r iiniiiun rMni) liy two Incru- 
(iir-ut-i in £6.276* per annum. 
Fhtnirlnl emipnit frnm nthor 
muy lit 1ukr.11 Intn 

at 1 cunt. 

rnlluwr.li I |»s „r« pnnslnn- 
able midiir Uf iS. If the Ho- 
ar. nrc 1 1 I'ulliiw la mnrrl(->l u 
child ollnwniiri, uf £390 pur 
nnniini for tin* flrsr rhllU la 
mn-Jr*. itean.irch I allows Will, 
if they wish, br prinilttac] to 
tnucli up in six hours pnr 
week. niMtidnnre In pi-nvldad. 
if rui|i,1rr.|. mid rr.min.ins >l.a. 
ini.nlM) am fr*-,* of . hnrga. 

Appllcat /raps nn a form 
which may b>- nhtulned trom 
the Secretnry In the Council , 
Clrton Ccillniic, Cuhrldno CQ3 
OJG, must be rciurnr-d la her 
not iMim- than 14 October 
1985. A afiKomaiu of approx- 
imately I 009 words, outilnlnn 
the wurk candidates wish to 
auhintt 111 suimnrt uf tliolr 
oppllcatlona end the research 


they propo'iB to du if alccteri. 
Will hn required ut tha fUtina 
time us tin, application la 


rnturnnd. it the uppllrunt Is 
ehort-llstrd h,i/qhu will be 
asked to sutinilt work In sup- 
port of thn implication, 

SI, ire tlio Colii-tie Is atlvar- 
11 h I in 1 for a Rcseurch Fallow in 
Vhu Siiencrs nn wall uppHcHnte 
ahuuld slain when writing for 
an duplication loi'ni wliotlier 
thoir nut,Je,.i uf rnsi-arch Is an 
Arts or 11 Srlnni'* subject. 

• It Is Ilkoly- tliut these 
stipends will bo inrrouaQd by 
the cost of llvlun litrt-eaae 
Mlloweil to University touching 
officnr*. 131 77f») Hi 

University of 
Warwick 

Dopai tmcnt of Enniiieerlna 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ELECTRONICS 

The post Is permanent and 
full-time but applications will 
also be considered front candi- 
dates interest mi in part-time 
appoint met it n or temporary 
secondment from Industry. 
The Lectureship lien been 
established to support the 
growth In the Engineering 
Electronics B.Sc. deg res prog- 
ramme that lias boon awarded 
under the Government's ‘En- 


frames. praTerably In associa- 
tion with an existing group 
such as VLSI . Digital image 
Process Ing, Microwave Sys- 
tems, Telecommunications 
and Electrical Materials. 

Salary an ths Lecturer scale 
£7,320 - £14,923 (under re- 
view; pro-rout for part-time 
appointments). 

Further details and applica- 
tion forms are aval In bio rrom 
Tho Registrar, University of 
Warwick, Coventry CV4 4AL. 
Tha closing date Is 51st Octo- 
ber 1983. Pleuse quote Hof. 
No. B/AVB3/1.. (518311 HI 


COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE 

TUB 

SHOULD 

ARRIVE 

NOT 

LATER THAN 
10.00 A.M. 


PRECEDING THE 
PUBLICATION 






Ill It'll ' It ' 1 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPMjg^ 


Fellowships 


Cambridge 
Corpus Chriati College 

Ap|(II<4l(niw are fnvilof for 
up IP 

TWO RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

■ I) In (nr tlircn yours I rum 1 

Orluhi.-r l!i«G. to bo held 
nuy Hiibji-f i- Tin- F-'olluwBlilpb 
arc ci|>cp tn nun and women 
lirudnni n a| any t_UH varsity 
Wlu» cm I Oc till nir IOBA will 
hove trunpletcri lint morn than 
flwn years nf full-lime re- 
Mwrrli. 

A ftcbi-nrch Fallow la eriil- 
iIhiI to ths prlvllnuaa ul a 
l-VIluir, liirludlnti j roum nr 
rooms unci inmi* mo a I a . Hu- 
man « mi I cm la vurrntltiy under 
review but will be not Inns 
tlmn the current ■Upend (or u 
LT.K. A&sl&innt Lecturer. 

Further details or the Fel- 
lowship* and unp Kent Ion 

form* may bn (iIiUIiiikJ Irani 
the Tutor (nr Advanced filu- 
clenta, Cornu* Onfall CnlieoH, 

Cuinbridn". 

(.'nnipjoteif «ippllcdtioii 
forum, tanullier In nurii ihid 
with <i Ain turnout cif not mcira 
than 1,000 wnreia ouilliiltiti 
l ho njijiiicuni'B iirmuiil and 
proposed research, must lie 
rrcelvnd In the CuIIadd by VOO 
p.m. i in M Uilcibur 1QRA. 
CoiullilHtoa mu at also arranao 
for tt‘ailiminlnl« lu bo mini 
(ICri-ctly m din Cullitno. to bn 
rei elvtid l.y l|m siune iLato, by 
iwci i of nri-KH fonilllur wltn 
iliolr work. 

Kolenod ciimlldntnn will he 
liivltmj during the Just wuolc u| 
Oi'tubtii- to Buhnilt two conlu 
of a dissertation or other 
written work by 7 November 
I DH3. Tide work nood not be 
In He rinul rnrm but must 
provide evidence nr uutMnnd- 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Technology 


CitynfSalfuttl 
Salford College of 
Technology 

Deiuii-riiii-iit nl Ai'l mill 
Industrial llimiqu 

A aultnhly <■ null find pei'Min 
vvlili honours degree nuil/oi 
nitpruprliiin prn fraHlon.il 

nuallfli-iltUuis tur lh« follow- 
Inii iiuvl lu liu utrurtil Iriiin 
Si-oli'llllilii I IBS nr us soon its 
P'mhIIiIii dirr'-Hfltir. 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN 3D DESIGN 
(EXHIBITION 
AND RETAIL 
DESIGN; 

-■Milurv lu ni'ftiriliiuin with 
Uiinilidiii KK si aim vie Pi in. 
final Li-ctui-rr CM. 1)0.1 - 

£I«S, 40 7 (UiuTi-r MivMhi wltll 
Min t Inn Hilary di-pcndent 
upon im'kvIciiis expert snea. 

t-urllmr iwirtlruliirH innl o|i- 
■ •Iknlliill forms uluv be 

obtained fruni Ihn Prliit'lpnl. 

Salford Cullirge of Terlmolo- 
oy. Fred ii r I irk linml, Sulford 
M* T»»l: DA 1-736 0541, 

in wlinm rnmplKtod forms 
should ha ruliirueil wlilmui 
d.tluy. I.MflOai 115 


All advertisement 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 


TheMytechnic 
of North London 

wmmmmfmmmmm 

Appointment of 

DIRECTOR 

ie-*tfvenrsemenr 

A Director la required In January 1980, 

The Polytechnic ol North London Is a major 
public sector Institution with national and 
International responsibilities, It also has a 
particular commitment to the social and 
economic needs of the Inner city. 

This dob! offers complex challenges with 
positive opportunities. 

The salary will be In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Burnham Committee 
and Is al present £30,916 (Inclusive of London 
Allowance). 

Applications (ram candidates with experience 
In Education, Industry or Public service will be 
welcomed. 

Fuither particulars can be obtained from 
the Personnel Officer, 

The Polytechnloot North London, 

Holloway Road, London N7 BOB'. 

Closing date lor applications: 7 October 1985. 

PNL Is an equal opportunities employer. 


» Middlesex 
Polytechnic ] 

Part-time 
Lecturers in 
Geography 
Planning and 
Development 
Studies 

Required Immediately, to 
(each for three to six hours a 
week on degree programmes 
staffed by the Polytechnic's 
School of Geography and 
Planning. 

Candidates are expected to 
havB appropriate academic 
and/or professional 
qualifications, and an ability 
(0 teach at degree level. 

Write quoting ref A63&A for 
furihor information: The Heed 
of School of Geography and 
Planning, Middlesex 
Polytechnic, Queervsway, 
Enfield, Middlesex EN3 4SF-. 


Leicester Polytechnic 

School of industrial Design 

COURSE LEADER 
IN FURNITURE 
DESIGN SL 

Post Mo, GB 

411,174 ■ Cl 4, 061 p.o. (pay 
award pending) 

Applications are Invitnd 
from suitably qualified per* 
■one with experience of design 
practice or education who feel 
committed to the development 
of deelan education. 

Application forma and 
further details from the Per. 
eonnol Off Ice. Lelcoater 
Polytechnic. p6 Box HS, 
Leicester LEI SBH. 1 

. Closing dato 4 October 
1985. (018371 H3 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

• when replying 
to advertisements 


Polytechnics continued 


The 

Londonlnstitute 

Appointment of Head 

Further applications are Invited from 
candidates with the qualities necessary to 
head what will be a major and nationally 
significant educational development. 

The London Institute will be a single collegiate institution 
comprising initially 

The Camberwell School of Art and Crafts 

The Central School of Art and Design 

Chelsea School of Art 

The College for the Distributive Trades 

The London College of Fashion 

The London College of Printing 

St. Martin’s School of Art 

All of these have unique histories, established links with 
industry and the capital’s cultural life, and substantial 
national and international reputations.* 

The London Institute will be a Burnham Group 12 
establishment and the salary for the post, in accordance 
with the Burnham F.E. report, will be £30,915 (including 
£1,038 London allowance), pay award pending. 

For further information and an application form write to 
the Education Officer, (EO/FHE/AFE), inner London 
Education Authority, Room 549c, The County Hall, 
London SE1 7PB, or telephone Mr. K. Carter on 
01 -633 8878. The dosing date for applications is 
4 October 1985. 


SIao Inner London 
IIwO Education Au 


Education Authority W 

ILEA IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER. 


Director 

Bristol Polytechnic 

Salary : £29877 per annum 

Applications are Invited for the above post. 
Bristol Polytechnic, a public sector Institution of 
higher education within the County of Avon, 
has some 13,000 full-time, part-time and 
snort-colirse students at post and sub-degree 
level, ft has strong national and regional links 
with Industry, commerce and the professions 
As serior academic and principal officer of the 
Polytechnic, the Director Is responsible for Its 
academic operation and standards and for Its . 
general administration and management. The 
successful candidate must therefore have the 
proven ability to motivate and manage a large 
organisation and the experience In education, 
industry or the public service to provide 


__ .il — , UIVVIUB 

convncfng leadership In a period of educational 
development and advancing technology. 

Further details may be obtained from the 

Clerk to the Governing Body, Bristol 
Polytechnic, Coldharbour Lane, Bristol 

?lOclo^C“° ,,St0bereCelVedb '' 

■ C ° UnC " IS ah ' qual 0 PP°rtimltl«: 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of community miU 
Social Studios 

School of DeJiaviaurui ttclaiicn 
and 

Newcastle 
Health Authority 

5*52? *A r Nu ™ l,, ° Continuing 
Nurao Education and fleaonrrii 
Unit 

Ra-advartlaamant 

LECTURER II 

EXFS0/B5 

SJfS, Graduates praroraUly 

SSSRasss re 

ventura be- 
NuV V . l ina hnlC ° nd ‘ hB 
, boat, full time 

_&^«ssrw' 


TBENT POLYTECHNIC 
Central Adminhi I All.- 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

OFFICER 

Salary: E0.87B — EIQ^g 
service fione^S^ 
production of a reaular Iwtmj 

newBlelferJlaCSIS? 
and madia, organising coS 
advertisements, exhibitions^^ 

SSSSgSW- 

promotional work. 

The PubNc ReraUonsOfflceia 
assisted by a part time 
secretary. The services oi \t* i 

Polytechnic’s Audio Vlaud 

Resources Unit, Reproomte 
UnH and Graphic 

Polytechnic uses s national 
advertising agency. 

The ideal applicant will have 
in-depth experience of mW 
production and of writM 
journalists. A background In 
public relations, markefogor 
advertising would be 
advantageous as would an 
appropriate qualification. 

Further details and forma d 
application are avallBUafnn 
the Staff Officer, Trent 
Polytechnic, Burton Street, 
Nottingham NG1 4BU. 
Closing date; 4th October 
1985. 

on 

North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Compuilna. 

E mil nearing end Seiran 

Department of Physio 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER' 
LECTURERn ■ 

Application* nr® InvIWlI* 
a poll In tlia DaparUnaitB. 
1‘liyMlCH which wllfhe atootsl 
tlla uhovn Articles dawndJi** 
tho pxporlcnce of tils •««»■ 
Oil cHiididatoi If 
mont In made at PrWJgj 
l.ciliirur IovbI. Ilia poMlNW 
of 11 KnuUnrshlp axJlla M < 
Miillablo ralldicJalB. 

CnniliilatoB should prjNj 
ably b«* honours Dr«du»tt»» 
I'liyHlcN wltfi rnsBsrfh snow 
fiMliistrfai oxperfaiKj. 
iiMiiiiluii and rosoarch flsl«» 
pnrtU-ulnr iniarott srs 
Hi's. iwllil-aluM PhdW 
iiiliTu-tiloi'ironics and oj*L 
nliiL'lrnnlrn, but sppllw“ 
with •ixpnrlKncB In oihw*n" 
will iiInu Iio cunslaorsa. 

f Jnimrlniniit uf 

Qlalogy 

SENIOR • 
LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS II 
IN CHEMISTRY 

Applications nr« 
thu abovfl PO'U 
datos who ahould KsvasT"' 
deurna and poal-d«MrdS • 
norienca have a hasp 
In tnachlnn nnd poisaaa a im« 
resoarch record. 

A knowledge of "P^ESJhoSl 
pic and/or analytical rrurt»“ 
and tha application 
Ing will bo an advantags- 

Solan ! KOiea: rfL^ISlSitd 
turor £13,093 - 
- £) 6.46V; Senior I ^ ) r ". 
£11.173 - *W' ia .? r'lSl- 
£14,061 i Ueciurorll 67 ;^i 
£ 1 Z.099. ipay 11 
pending). 

„«ei€Kas 

er purlieu lure 
posts B' 

Poly»e!chnlc, CoMop« D g 
Stake -on -Trent BT4 au 

Cloning Date for C ?S{SS? 

applies tl ans 7*h 

1983. (318331 


Middlesex Polytwto^ 

.ss« 

PURPOSES 

MSSSff 

£8.BB6-«1S. 09Bp- “;^^ 

* three-yssr »i«£*S 2 


O.w[°W?taan n 3»L r H 0B . i° Dr appalntmantf * 

of 8ahav&. M s £hoo» and developfn 


Bristol 


'sa*3e^- , & 


mmm 


and davalop!ngB»‘ , ' rf0 *stf8 

tscaos^?sisfi 

Graduate atetusi. ^ pi s 
teaching of 

ancs fn tea«dii*i9.«Pj3i i»F* 
Btudente In tH» * 
s.u are e*p»ctea 


JBETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 20.9.85 

polytechnics continued 

^ PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are Invited for the following posts: 

Salary scale: Lecturer/Senior Lecturer: 
£7,548 - £14,061 per annum {under review) 

SCHOOL OF INFORMATION SCIENCE 

ItoftnoM No: 1W 

1 ecturer/Senlor Lecturer In Information Science 

a n,ndBroraduBlB and poa^iaduote lovol In computing and Intarnurtian 
u J?Sf/S«ilcarti should bo Honours graduates with active rasesrch LntoiastB 
“TSShJSm indMBtiW Bxpwience In computing, business systems or Information 
JS^wTijaillcularly In the arena o< Software Engineering, Intelligent Knowledge 
I’rS^^tuwrina Systems, and the Man-Machine Interface. An Interest In the 
and presentation of short-coursos for Industry would be an advantage. 

business school 

Two Lecturer ll/Senfor Lecturers fn Accounting 

Hifiranee No. 101 

hwtod as members of a team touching on degree, diploma anil a Bmall number ol 
Mi)«Yn«tanea courses. Applicants should be graduates, well qualified in accounting 
{mUmOv would have experience of modem computerised Normal ion systems. A 
ISswot teaching b available lor both positions, but one vacancy Incorporates some 
(n management accounting. Applicants able to tsach the audit ol 
Bystams. and those who are prepared to contribute to the lurlher 
Smnwntcjf the Department's use ol Information technology for leaching and 
uming, are encouraged to apply. 

Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer In Business Law 

bhnnea No. 103 

(Musts required to Join a small team teaching business law on a wide range ot 
mom aid diploma coutsbb. Expertise In company law la sought together with an 
nml In employment law. Candidates should he wall qusllfl ed, preferably whh a 
atfmiontl qua/ificellon or a higher degree. 


Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer in Organisational 

Behaviour Reference No. 103 

Omkata required to loin a team teaching behavioural and organisational studies on 
nnnl degree end diploma courses In business studies, accounting and hotel 
rnawoamsnt. Applicants must have relevant post-graduate quauncatfone and same 
inference may M given to those wtth a subsidiary Interest In Industrial relations. 

Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer In Organisation and 

Management Reference No. 104 


Is School Some preference may be given to candidates wtth an M.B.A. 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Two Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturers In Economics 

Mirance No. 108 

CondldeUu should normally have a relevant postgraduate qualification. One post will 
baxperats teaching economics bn BA Hotel & Celanng Management and the other 
Hums tha teaching ol quantltathm methods and computing applications, but well 
quMM canddstM with other enodelism are encouraged to apply. 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 
Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer Reference No. 108 

bwWment from 1 January IB8B toarilor try mrengomont }, Wholly lor two yoant 
Mwnthspasslbhhv ol Iranslor to a permanent post. 

A dsns and qualified leather status or oquivalont queUficalioiH. and expertenco of 
Mnngin (Its further education nectar are nought. Though tha appoMi/nontis being 
pd* principally 10 teach on the two-yoar part-timo Insonitce Cerff/fcere hi Education^ 
nmchats In Further Education Sonic os course, contnhutlons to othor courses and 
iMto are expected. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

Three Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturers In 
Electronics, Opto-Electronlcs, Microwaves 
4 Communication Theory Referents No. 107 

yi**l to teach israaty within tho BSo Applied Physics. BSc Physka and HND In 
JWWPhyuca arnpossibty the MSc In Microwave Solid Slate Physics. Candidates 
w *»ght aim good honours dogmas praferutfy wtth post graduate Industrie) 
"Ww nce. Bpadaltwion and a rosesich Intorost In one of Electron ka. Opto- 

Microwaves, Communlcallon Theory or Solid Biate Physics would be an 
"“hlags but ability and enthusiasm In other areas would be acceptable. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND 
HISTORICAL STUDIES 

Temporary Lecturer II In Sociology neferanMNo. w 

JUS*? ** oh" year, temporary lectureship in sociology within the School fo replace 
at staff on study leave. The major responsibility win be to teadi sodal 
“MsHce amt imuih. ..... et.uWiia Afl riaanuH in 


to carmbute to Introductory courses in soetotofly'MCfaf piobfams. The 
W™J8m will commence as soon as possible. The aefaiy lor this post up to a 
ot CIO, 52f .00 per annum (under review] end bn appointment will 

™5™v»aasoonaspoM'ble • 

™^Jd Sapbmiber 1 ^ p0Bl ralBran “ Ho ' 106 ** tol,ef flrd0linfl * tWl no< taMr 

JWJ^Jxt forms and further parUcuiara Imm Personnel Office, Nuffield Centre, BL 
Road, Ports mouin Tel: 0705 B2M51 . 

DATHPQH APPLICATIONS: 301h 8BPTEUBEH tTOSISI 


IPWSSE 

'•ss^uitssaFCiaSSS- 




n SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

department of electrical, electronic and 

CONTROL ENGINEERING 
and 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

READERS 

10 *PP° tnt • in each of the above two Departments to 

“Wine, and co-ordinate reward). Specific areal of tnierew are 
lUlowlMiiiiiki, VLSI Design , Micraprocewor and Software EnfiMertng. 
J^J»ttring Fluid Plow and Heat Trawler. ^ , . . 

, , (unJ,i r c.1c.) 



HONG KONG BAPTIST COLLEGE 


TheCollege Is fully funded by the Hong Kong Govornmont through 
the Unlvetaity and Polytechnic Grants Gommiltoo, and offora 3-year 
fu/MIme, posl-Advanced Level Honours Diploma coursos In arts, 
business, science, and social sciences. From 1BB6 on, new degree 
courses will ba Introduced gradually to replace the Diploma courses. 
A five-year campus re-developmenl has bean initiated in 1986 to 
» f8 pl u * r am8nts of a degree-granting Institution expanding lo 
3,000 full-time students and a further 1,600 full-time equivalont 
students on part-timo courses In the Division of Continuing 
Education. 

Applications are now Invited for the following post tenable from 
April or Juiy/Auguef 1686. 


Dean of Business Faculty 

Candidates should be holders of a Ph.D or a MBA Degree with (a) 
substantial teaching and administrative experience at a recognized 
Institution of higher learning: (b) a distinguished record of scholarly 


activities including reaearch, publications, consultancy end 
professional Involvement In management/aconomics areas. 
Previous experience Sb Head of an academic department would be a 


distinct advantage. The Dean of Faculty of Business reports to the 
Academic Vice President and fa responsible for ensuring that the 
academic policies era Implemented effectively in fulfillment of the 
CoIImg'b educational goals and for upholding the academic 
standards of the business programmes offered by the Faculty. 
Strong leadership la expected In order to coordinate the operation of 
tha 4 departments within the Faculty, stimulate academic 
development and establish links with the business community. It Is 
hoped to launch the honours degree In Business Studies In 
Septembor 19B7, depending on the advice given by the U.K. Council 
for National Academic Awards. 

Salary Scale: Fixed scale, but not leaa than HK$26,886 per month, 
subject lo annual coat of living adjustment. 

Terms and Conditions of Service: The Initial appointment will be 
made on fixed-term contract of two years. At the Bnd of which a 
gratuity equal to 26% of basic salary earned over the entire contract 
period will be given. The appointment may then be renewed (usually 
□n superannuate terms). Benefits Include long leave (about 3 
months after completing 21 months of service}; housing provision, 
medical & dental benefits for appointee and family, and where 
appropriate children's education allowances, air-passages and 
baggage allowance. 

Application Procedure: Application forms and further Information 
are obtainable from Personnel Office, Hong Kong Baptist College, 
224 Waterloo Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong. Completed forma, 
credential and reference tetters should reach the Personnel 
Secretary by 31at October, I9B6. All applications will bo kept in strict 
confidence. 

(721011 


Head of department/ ] 
Professorial posts in 

1) Accounting and Finance 

2) Business and Management Studies 

3) Physical Sciences 

4) Surveying 

5) Civil and Structural Engineering 
£17,397 - £19,170 pay award pending 

Applications are Invited for the above posls from academically 
and professionally qualified candidates. Tha Polytechnic 
Council would also be pleased lo hear of suitable candidates 
from third parlies. 

Further particulars and application forma may be obtalnec 
from Ute Staff Officer, Trent Folytichnlo, Burton Street, 
Nottingham NQ1 4BU. (Telephone 0602 41824B Ext, 2069), 
Closing date tor receipt of applications: 

30th September 1986. I 

INotilnghamahlre County Council Is an Equal Opportunities 
Employer. I 

\V 
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L POLYTECHNIC 
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LECTURER 'A 1 IN 
COMPUTING & STATISTICS 
£ 8 , 68 B-£ 13,716 (L. 11 /SL equivalent) 

A graduate with computing expertise is 
required to develop the use of computers, 
Information Technology and Statistics In the 
College's Teaching programmes. Closing 
date tor receipt of applications: 4th October, 
1985. 

Further particulars and application forms are 
available Proto the Secretary and Treasurer at 
the address below. 

QUEENSC&LLBGE 
GLASGOW ps 

. Td-WKWaWl. 

A Scottish Central Institution, 




I jeiocHtcr Polytechnic 

S. I lot. I III fil.ctlll.il I«|".|I|II 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURERS 

warn 

COURSE LEADER 
B. A. GRAPHIC 
DESIGN 

Aopiii-oi ion* nn- u.vin-H 

IrtllH ■■IIMli.iuU-*- Willi luvi- 

i.ximrlom In Or>i|>lil>' I)hsI{iii 
unci Eilu. Htloiiul MurniuciniMii 

Pi .ht Na 5 -tv£ 

COURSE LEADER 
M. A. GRAPHIC 
DESIGN 

L'xpiirleiKini Informal ion 

Ucslyunr required lo take 
Churno of M.A. Ctilil'SI*. TIiIh Ik 
il.u only munini'9 level courw 
In Ilic i iiinilry HiicrliillMnB In 
liifurmnlluti 'Jnlliii. 

Salary fli.OBS - £16,467 
(l*ay AwRltl Pendlnn*. 

A|i|illc(i(li.n fi.rnid and 
further dKlilla for bntlt pods 
nrr (jvnllnhln from tha oildrna* 
bo low. 

PARTTIME 

EXPERIENCED 

ILLUSTRATOR 

noaiild’d 10 take <hornn of 
illustration studies wliltin Lite 
II. A. Grapliii ■* Course. II Is 
QSHAntlal tlml jippll(.aiUa hava 
h l.roucJ ruiiuo of ux per I oiicb. 

Hnio of l»ny £12.70 par 

linill'. 

l*l<-uHt- upnlv in writ mu «ii- 
L-Ioslim a Tull curriculum vlian 
tn tfi« f'uraouii'-f Office, 
Lolri-Hlni- I'ulytcrlldlc, I’.O. 
Dm, 143, Lnlrr^lar I.EI 9IIH. 

CIohIiiu dniu for nil pi'idtn; 
6tli Oclobur, 19 83. 

(518341 H3 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL WORK 

£8. SBC -£13.009 p.n. Inr. 

To tftach social work tkllli 
and methods and other areas 
wf i 111 ii tho Polyteclmlc's 
woll-esiabtlatteci School of So- 
cial Work. Tfia School offers 
courses InadfiiD to an honours 
dearea In socLal science, a 
pOBtHrsdunte diploma and a 
CQBW-vnlld«tod cortlflcoie. 

Applicants should be gradu- 
ates with at least two years of 
post-dualfffcadau social work 
"ructlce. EHperlenco and quW 
■fleet Ions In the field of mental 
health would be an nitvantsoe. 

Informal miQulrlee: l*rofea- 
sor Edmund Pennlnn- 
R. oa wall, Doan of the Faculty 
of soclnl Science, or Mrs Ann 
Loxley. Actlna Hoad, SohooJ 
of Social Work, Middlesex 
Polytechnic. Queensway. § n- 

8 laid, Mlddlesss EN3 4SF. 
1-804 8131. 

Write enclosing s.a.e. (min. 
Bln. rC 4ln.) end quotlno «-or 
A690A for further data 11s end 
sn application form: Person- 
nel Of rice. Middlesex 
Polytechnic, 114 Cheaa Side. 
Loudon N)4 3PN. Closing 
data 30 September. 

*318211 Ha 


Napier College 


A Scottish 
Central Institution 


FINANCE 

OFFICER 

Salary: £13,671— CIS, 183 

To be responsible for thn 
management and control of 
the Collene's budget: the nro- 
Darntlan of final accounts: and 
the suparvlBlQn of staff In the 
Belertes and Weaef. Financial 
Accounting and Management 
Accounting Sectione. 

Applicants must hold a rec 
ognlsed professional account- 
ing qualification and have had 
uubstanUal experience of 
financial management, prefer 
ably within Higher Education 

Application Forms .. and 
further particulars available 
from; Administrative Officer 
personnel)!, Mb 

Colin tan hu«a, nuin- 

EH14 ml. Tel. (031) 
7070 *4274. Closing 

□sts: a Ootohor 1983 . 113 


Tho Polytechnic 
of North London 

fir purl incut <>f Miltlicmnlli w, 

H« ■> * Ui li t> * Ci i in pul inn 

LECTURERII 
IN STATISTICS 

ApiillUltlf.lls ii, C IllvIKrd for 
tin, post of NtHlIetlrlnii/ 
apurntiiiual ri-seurLhvr with a 
st run, ■ theoretical iiami l.ut a 
practical liicMiiutlun. Tim ma- 
jor nxpnriJsn r.-qulrfid Is Tlnin 
Sorias and Farticnstlitn (pu'-s- 
I hi y Ecanoinntrlrti. An In- 
tore si in Diislan nnd/or Opor- 
atinnal Hfxwarch would bo an 
sdvuntaijeaiis. 

Minimum Qualifications : 
Godtl honours ilnyroo In a 
relevant uisrlpllnn and prefer- 
ably with a poatgraduato quel- 
Ifirutlon In stutlstire. A re- 
cently qualified graduate 
would bu coimldored. 

Salary: £7.348 - £12.099 

J lus London Allowance 

1 .038. 

Application farm and furth- 
er Lnf or, nutlon. arc ohtnlnnhLe 
from tlie Personnel Officer, 
Tho Polytechnic of North Lon- 
don, Holloway nood, London 
N7. Tel: 607 27 SB. 

Closing date for tha receipt 
Of applications la 1 4 days from 
the appearance uf this adver- 
tisement. 

The Polytechnic of North 
London Is un Equal Opparru- 
_nltle» Employ or. (5IB45) H3 

Polytechnic 
of Central London 

Faculty or Lanaunaas 

LH/SL 
IN ITALIAN 

The Faculty of Lnnnnaoee 
wisltns to appoint as anon us 

I iosslbla, nnd In any cum no 
at«r I hull januai-y 1st 1986. a 
well-qusllflnd luclurer to 
touch Italian Innauaus from 
beginners' tn degree level on 
Ite DAfllA Hons Modaru Un- 
guano courses CCNAA). 

Applicants for this past 
should be desirably have re- 
search Interests In languaue 
teaching methodolooy and on 
ability to contribute to thn 
teschltta of Italian politics, 
econmnLce. Ittat-itUiro or epa- 
clallsed translation will be 
particularly welcome. 

Candidates should possess 
native or nuar-natCve comps- 
tencs in ftalinn. 

Further details end applica- 
tion forms ura available from 
the Peeonnel Office, PCL, 300 
Regent St., London W1R 
SAL. 

cioshig date: T Or.tobnr 
1985. 

PCL Is an Equal opporiiml' 
ties Employar. I3IH37I H3 

'Kingston Polytechnic 

Faculty of Education 
School ol Music 

LECTURERII/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INMUSIC 

Applications ere invited 
from practical end acliODl- 
buaad musicians for the above 
poat from January 19H6. 

Candldatus should have 
substantial school teurliinn ex- 
oorlenco with a toon Inlarosi 
In otliulc miisfi:. and should 
preferably poBeess s itlahor 
degree lo Music or Music 
Education. Tho appointee will 
be oKpnctad to toech mainly on 
tho POCE til - 1B> ami D-Ed. 
Hone, coursos. 

Salniv rauge £8.226 • 

£14,739 fnclddlno London 
allowauco (pay award 
pendliin*. 

Further particulars from 
Personnel Otflcei'. Kinpstnii 
Polytechnic, Penrliyit Itood, 
Klngslon upon Thuntoe KTl 
3EE. Tel: 01-543 1366. EHt. 
887. Cloning data 2 October 
1985.(318331 H3 


Personal 


LOANS TO IALANIBD WO MIN 
from £30 granted enmo day. 
Salaried ■Woraonn Postal 
Loans Ltd., 175 Regent St. , 
W 1 . Fdr written quo* o SW>J» 
Q1-734 17B4. tllTOS) W^l 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCII £106 
to £ 80 , 000 - Written tirms on 
requoBt. Regional Trust Ltd. 

31 Dovor Street, PlnoodlUy, 

London W 1 A 4 B.T. Phono 
01-491 2934 or 499 B 416 L 00 Q 

100 96 MORTGAGES 34* X ' 
Income. Also available: Se- 
cured Loans £ 1,000 — 

£ 20.000 in 10 deye. Written 
quotes available. Hometown, 
01 * 4460431 . ( 40005)800000 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THE T.H.E.S. 
SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 10AM 
MONDAY PRECEDING 
PUBLICATION 




|1? ll*1» » *»l* 
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Colleges of Further Education 


Somerset 

SOMERSET COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
TECHNOLOGY. TAUNTON. 

i: DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING AND SURVEYING 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
BUILDING AND SURVEYING 
(GRADE III) 

Applicants must have had relevant commercial/ 
Industrial experience and hold a degree and/or approp- 
riate professional qualifications. Experience in further or 
higher education is essential with particular reference to 
development of courses up to BTEC Higher National 
level as well as knowledge at YTS, CITB courses and 
other aspects of "tho new FE". 

II: DEPARTMENT OF ART AND DESIGN 

Applications are invitod for the following post to be 
filled as from f January 1080. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 

A now post of Director of Studios for Graphic Dosign 
through the Department. Tho post calls for substantial 
teaching experience to at least final year HND level aa 
well aa academic and professional leadership and 
management of a high order. It Involves co-ordinating 
the work of staff at all levels and across a range of 
related studies in BTEC Diploma and HND courses aa 
well as In other specialist departments in the College. 
Further particulars and application form from Chief 
Administrative Officer Somerset College of Arts and 
Technology, Wellington Road. Taunton, Somaraet TA1 
BAX. SAE please. Closing date 4 October 
198B. 1 706 49} 


w HEAD OF SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
A PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

(Hoad of Department Grade VI) Poet Ref: BS/0Q53 

This la a key poet In the College's management structure; the 
a uccesaM applicant win bea member of the Cotiega executive and 
wW be responsible tor the operation of a School comprising four 
Departments with more than lOOfuft-ttme teaching staff end 1 9 full- 
time non-teaching staff, serving the needs of 3,400 students. 
Applicants should have: 

a) a proven record of successful management within the further or 
higher education service; 


c) an awaranessol recent developments In couroe provision whtch 
affect the work ol thB 8chool. 

Appropriate Industrial or commercial experience would be 
an advantage. 


Salary: £17,397 - £19, 170 (award pending) 

For further details and an application form, please contact: 

• _ Mr. A.V?; Hodgson 

Staffing Offtoer 

‘ Bradford & llfdey Community College 

'-NTT Qreat Horton Road 

)} l Bradford BD71AY 

W J VIE ARE AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER. 


Is* Bradford&llkley 

community col lege * 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

PRINCIPAL 

(Group 9) 4 

APPOINTMENT FROM MAY 1 19B6 

Details from Chief Education Officer (DS / 
CCAT) Shire Hall, Cambridge, or Tel. 
Cambridge 31 7939 


Colleges and Departments of Art 



PART-TIME 
LECTURER IN 
PSYCHOLOGY IN 
EDUCATION 


required Immediately (28 + ) The Col- 
lege Is looking for someone who is 
flexible. Imaginative. Inleresied in 
teaching areas surrounding Educa- 
tion/Cnild Psychology, who haa a real 
Interest In the Arts and who enjoys 
leeching students of 17 +. Applicants 
8!M>uJdbe well qualified academically, 
able to assist present lecturer with a 
view to taking over completely from 
January 1886. 

Applications In writing to Me Susan 
Oanby, Principal. 

The College of the Royal Academy 
of Dancing, 48 Vicarage Craaoent, 
London SW11 3LT. 

Please enclose a full Curriculum 
Vitae. 

(7O620> 


Kent County Council 
Maidstone Col lege of 

Art 

HEADOF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 

llui-nliam Grath- IV 

ApplU-iillniiH urn Invltort for 
ui.iioliiliTiunl to nils Import uiit 
iii/il within llll» Colleii'v Tin* 
lli-ail or Grupliic Drslflii will 
I,,- ri-spuii*iijln Tor llio niuii- 
o it cm,* it I of tho n«P*rimmil 
mill. In c-onluiullon with ihu 
Course Lca.ler. Tor tho con- 
duct of llio CNAA, n^A. 
(Honsi fouraa In Crnplilc He- 
slnn. 

S/he will loin tlio Hoad of 
Depariment of Fine Art and 
Foundation Studies and other 
senior members of staff In 
ndvlslna thn Principal an the 
overall niuimucnieiil and de- 
velopment oi the (.ollngn uii'J 
ilit forinnlution >>f Us policies. 

Ai>ltllrniloi> forms and 
further particulars of the post 
are available from (he Chief 
Administrative Offlcor. Mnld- 
aiunn Collane of Art. Oak- 
wood Park. Onkwood Ruud. 
Muldstoiln. Kent ME16 SAG. 
Tel: (06221 67286. Ext. SR. 

Rp-aiiverllsement. Pre- 

vious short-listed candidates 
will nutomatlrully bo reconsi- 
dered. tS 1901 1 H 10 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


County of Avon 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Incorporating Bath Academy of Art) 

Faculty of Art and Music 

COURSE DIRECTOR BA (Hons) 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and experien- 
ced candidates to take up the above poet on 1 January 1 986. 
The Graphic Design course is validated by the CNAA. 

The appointment will be at the Principal Leoturer level. 

Salary: £13.096 -£t 6,467 (Pay award under review.) 

Faculty of HomB Economics end Science. 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer in 
Management/Marketing/Economics. 

Required for January 1886 to join a lively, progressive faculty 
and contribute to multidisciplinary HOME ECONOMICS B.Sc 
(Hons) and B.Ed. (Hons) courses 
Applicants should have a higher degree and/or Industrial 
experience. Responsibilities will Include teaching, course 
planning Bnd a contribution to consultancy work. 

Salary: £7,648 -£14.081 (pay award under review). 

Further details from The Director, Beth College of Higher 
Education, Newton Park, Bath BA2 9BN (Tel: Saltford 
3701). 

Applications to be received aa soon ae possible and not 
later than 9 October 1986. 

County of Avon Is an equal opportunities employer, itom4| 




FACULTY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION • CARDIFF 


Applications are Invited for the post of 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSTRUCTION AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
(GRADE 4) 

(RE-ADVERTISEMENT) 

Applications are Invited for the above post from wall qualified and 
experienced persona in an appropriate discipline. The person 
appointed will be expected to contribute to the development and 
management of both the Faculty and the Department which 
offers courses ranging from YTS to an Honours Degree. 

Salary Scale: H0D4 £14, 79£h£i 8,678 (under review). 

Further particular* and application forma may be obtained 
from The Personnel Officer, South Glamorgan Institute of 
. Higher Education, Cyncoed Centre, Cyncoed Road Cardiff 
CF2 6XD (Telephone No. Q2225B1111). SmJSd iw lea- 
tlons should be returned within fourteen days of »?£ dS- 
Hcatton 6f this advertisement, <S«J 


Closing Date 4th October 1985. 


EQUAL 


OPPORTUNITY 


EMPLOYER 
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Colleges and Institutes 
of High er Education continued 


INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION i 

The Essex Institute of Higher Education - formerly n* 
Chelmer institute - offers post-graduate degree and 
professional courses, with an emphasis on partnership 
with Industry, commerce and the professions. There era 
sites in Brentwood, Chelmsford and Danbury, the latter 
housing the new Danbury Park Management Centre and 
the Institute co-operates with the County Council in the 
operation of the Essex Small Business Centra. 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 

’•‘Grade VI £17,397-£19,170 p.a. 
plus £264 London Weighting 

A Head who can build on recent success and exploit the 
excellent potential of the School is sought. The success- 
ful applicant will lead a well-qualified experienced and 
enthusiastic staff across the range of Initial (Primary) and 
In-service school education, ana work closely with other 
Heads, notably those of the Essex FE Teachers' Centre 
and the Danbury Management Centre. The strengthen- 
ing of links with local authorities, industry and completes 
will also ba expected, with particular regard to taking 
advantage of developments in pre-vocatlonal and 16-19 
education, together with the encouragement of research 
activities. A major aspect of the role will be involvemeniin 
national education policies and debates affecting teacher 
education. This post Is based at the Brentwood Site. 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF 
BUILT ENVIRONMENT 

♦Grade VI £17,397-£19,170 p.a. 

Senior management experience in industry, higher 
education or public sector organisations, together with a 
keen sense of vision - to maximise the Impact of the 
School on the region - are the key requirements for this 
post. The School Is currently being created through the 
amalgamation of the existing Schools of Construction 
and Surveying and the School of Planning. The success- 
ful applicant will also have a commitment to developing 
research and consultancy, be expected to represent us 
on national bodies and have proven links with employers 
and sound teaching experience at first degree or post- 
graduate level. 

HEAD OF DIVISION - 
COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 
SERVICES 

*Principal Lecturer £13.095-£1 6,467 
(bar at £14,580) 

This post Is available for a fixed term of two Bnd a hall 
years. 

The School of Computing provides acadomic course! In 
computing and has a significant support role across the 
Institute and other educational establishments; the 
Division is Involved In the creation of specific learning 
software to support all areas of the Institute's work. The 
position calls tor teaching/lecturing experience, slgnili 
cant programming skills and the confidence to manages 
team of educational programmors/advlsers. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
OR SENIOR LECTURER: 
COURSE TUTOR FOR PGCE 

•Principal Lecturer £13,095-£16,467 
(bar at £14,580) 

•Senior Lecturer £11,175-£14,061 
(bar at £13,128) 

plus £264 p.a. . London Weighting 

The institute Is developing a primary PGCE to startln 1987 
and requires a Course Tutor to lead this development ana 
subsequently manage the course. This senior post will tw 
based in the new School of Education at Brentwooa 
which is being formed from the three existing Schools o’ 
Initial and In-Service Education and Modular Degraa 
Studies. Good Primary experience is therefore sougnu 
together with a knowledge of PGCE developments ana 
the competence to lead an experienced group of tutors- 
Experience of CNAA validation procedures and □’ „ 

nlng a significant part in CNAA submissions will be an 
advantage, as will possession of a higher degree anew 
published relevant research in education. 

An appointment will be made at either Principal Lector®’ 
or Senior Lecturer level depending on the experience tn 
the successful candidate. This post is based sttha Brent 
wood site. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN LAW 

' *£13,095'£1B,467 (bar at £14,580) 

The successful applicant will be expected to play 
P L a rtjn the academic and administrative organisation « 
the School and will be considered for the role of Coursw 
Leader for the full-time LL.B. (Hons) degree. The pw 

LawSchooi 0 ' 1 ^ 9 opportun,t V wilhin a iarg0 ‘ es,8bhsn 

STUDENT ADVISER 

(Scale 3) £6,399-£6,900 
plus £192 London Weighting 
An enthusiastic graduate is required to work as a mernhe[ 
of an integrated Students Services team. The pers° 
appointed will be based on the Brentwood site birth a 
Institute-wide duties. Experience in a Students Service* 
setting ib desirable but not essential. 

Application forms and further details from th« » 

■ v Essex Institute of Higher u 

victoria Road‘Soirth. Chelmsford, Essex;CM1A^4^“ 

, Closing date for all posts; 4th October, 1965. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AT 
CHELTENHAM 

invites applications from suitably qualified graduates for 
Inv the post of 

principal of the 

COLLEGE OF ST PAUL 
AND ST MARY 

The ooaitlon will become vacant on the retirement of Mr G | 
D Barnes BA, MPhll, FRSA, on 31 August 1986. Details 
may be obtained from: 

The Clerk of the Council, College of St Paul and St 
Mary The Park, Cheltenham, Gloe. GL50 2RH. Tel: 
Cheltenham 51 3836 Ext 8 to whom appllcetione should 
be made by 5 October 1985. , ;aM7t 


King Alfred’s College 
Winchester 
LECTURER IN 
RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES 
WITH 

PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 

Application* aro Invited 

The (allowing appointment la ^ r Tr 
required for January 1986; fiEitggff W T ‘^° C : 

QPPPFAT ON cxssriil candidate wilt have 

nCUntn I IWIl expertise In tho area of 

ATI mice World Reunions and/or Phi- 

alULMuO Inaophy or Rollnlon. and 

. ii, will nlso contribute to pro- 

(TOURISM) LI!/ c” uVxoV* u nirtYng ( \v UU brood - 

Senior Lecturer raa^^sr/oA^Tlp. 1 .^ 

™"ent Wm 

6*8*7 TwerMUon and Community Sclmof experlotico. The poet 

reimt.AflpUc«ni8 should have abrond i„ to be rilled from litt 

rwWMMthBihvdoptnflni ot Tourtam January. 108.6. 

rt pnSial experience in a commercial 



[College of St.Mark 
& St. John 


(fimmsitu&llan would be on ad vantage), it 
krtmdsd to otter the poet In the Lfl'SL 
MMM to a po&ajbl'ity at enhancing 
tie A le«el pravfd/og the applicant can 
dMfcp ulo research and consultancy 
^cdottoa CoHego • work In this field. 

tffOoilfen forms and further details 
mi fie obtained (ram tho Principal's 
OfficsCoSsge ol 81. Mark and 91. John, 
OMMRoad, Plymouth, PL a BBH. Tel: 
Rn«!Si777ttt aid. 219. Closing date 
111 October ISM. 


Chester CoUego 
of Higher Education 

Dipirtment ol Mnthnimuti m 
and Co mu ui< i r KtmlltiH 

LECTURER IU 
8ENI0R LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
8TUD1ES 
TWO POSTS 

Applications nro Invited tor 
two ' Jcrturinu posts in I'umnu- 
Ur Stud lea. to tenth tliu auli- 
i* c jlncoi ,r «Di r or B.A.. D.Ed. 
J™ Diploma In Commit inil 
tnxa January iB86. 

Post 1 • Cnnrtldatea should 
join a degree In Computer 
IS 1 ’''* or a related discipline 
pjTnrJL? specialist In luachtnn 
ISE*. ■ Commercial or ln- 
auirriii exparlanco In compu- 
“ r would be an advantage. 

Post 9 - Candidates should 
^““deeres and have current 
JJ““S«*I experlanco In tho 

SuicMionT li:rocomputtlrB ,n 

-J? 1 ® epoointmente will be 
^““'Lecturer II (£7 ..148 - 
mi 0 ?-?. ° r Senior Lecturer 

Jfil'J, 78 " ^74.0611 luvrl 

lo W ^iifi en<, . ln01 opproprlnte 
^aualliicstloua end expnrl- 

bSr'O.V detells. available 
Coiu n L h Vi. prlnclDal - Cliestf-r 
ho riS'i C ?S? noy Rond. Ches- 
SlICKHn 1 Wt, Om Up- 

J^° o i ^ h h r\ d 4 0 3 : ui, ' ntt,t - ti 

fPoraet Institute 
^‘"IgHerEdueBtion 
uorset County Council 

Welllsdown Contrn 

technician 

(CATERING 

SCIENCE) 

”epsrta!I! , H. po , Bt « vvUh,rl ,I,B 
HdLqI of Catering and 
rids ,tJ P r "* 

nSSK 1 lach nlcal sup- 
the activities in 

Of catering science. 

l»hwaS 1 n. >l . ttvo .®’ t * J,?r ’ e,,ce °t 
>n support of 


A higher degree or rnreiit 
rosnrcli In an upproprlnto 




Administration 


%>. i‘ ■*»encns or hold a 
p,, oe. the- fw ( r»*"«ne “lecJ- 
vou h« v bkL . 8 fW bo thn Job 
,laVB been looking for. 

:jY,85J ’tfWlj.B within Scolu 5 
WtatlS? SL£?' 7S6 - «A qual- 
PayJbil?* “ nca it ay elao 

Jbla B ^y' : ^ u ^» ifarnia return- 

ftWaUSS'K. . f “f’ 


Department of Education and Science 

HM INSPECTORS OF 
SCHOOLS 

English as a second language 
(Reference 15/85) 

Applications are InvHed from men and women, preferably aged 
between 35 and 45, for appointment In England as HM Inspectors. 
HMI Inspect educational Institutions as part of both general and 
specialist assignments and provide advice to the Department and 
throughout the education system. 

Applicants will be expected to have had substantial leaching 
experience and involvement In developing methods and 
approaches to teaching English as a second language within the 
school curriculum and In the classroom. 

They should also have recent experience of working In this country 
In or with schools senring multi-ethnic populations. 

Starting sslary for all posts Is within the range £17,000 - £22,900. 
Relocation expenses of up to £5.000 may be payable. 
Application forma (to be returned not later than 30 September 
1985) end further information may be obtained from Mrs S 
Willis, Department of Education and Science, 39 York Road, 
London SE1 7PH. Telephone: 01-934 0798/0799/0800. 

The Civil Service la an equal opportunity employer. 


Adult Education 


Re-advertleement 

Kutson Hall Residential College 
for Adult Education 

Assistant Principal 


The collnnc errors a prou- 
rnnima o/CNAA validated 
BA nnd DEd degroo a. tho 
nip ME. POCE and a so rlos 
of lu-aarvli.fi awards. Tlip 
suer assitil applliniK vvlll 
t out rlbiitr to (lie urpun or 
botlt mini anil ln-*nrv|i u 
tnurliar i ru 111 In |1 - 

Salary: LarUirerll/Hwiilor 
l.nctnrtrr: A7..S4B to 

£14. D61 (under i-ovlew). 

rZ VrWtivr'ywxi 

s:: r Vos, c %T\X wuss 

s^vsT V.r.t.rrm * m ws 

LaSainte 
Union College 
of Higher Education 
Tho Avenue, 
Southampton 
S09 6HB 

Tel: (0703) 228761 

LECTURER II 
IN HISTORY 

A three year npiwliiie'enl 
from January 18B6 lor a spe- 
liullst In modam nrltlnh ana 
Went Europoun History wllb 
rosponslblllilrs In ih« 
aendomh and »»rorei»sloiia! 
oreus rtf B.A. and B.Ed. 
cauraaa. 

Furthar datulls Trom tho 
Principal's Socretory. 

Applications to tho Princip- 
al by 4 Octobar 1 985. 

(918461 " 8 


Colleges of 
Further 
Education 
continued 

Norfolk 
Norfolk College 
of Arts and 
Technology, 
Tennyson Avenue, 
King’s Lynn. 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
ENGINEERING 

KiiStP 

Ulfelottronlc engineer I no- 
Applicants abouldbti oradu- 

Hillary scale C15.B38 la 
£14,98? lundsr ravlawl. 

ADPllaailon forma and r“» 
aueat with lt**9‘ 


OA^JOI IDI IOD III M IU IIWI« VI . ,w. 

the currently vacant post of Assistant 
Principal. 

Salary: £10,761 

Application forme and forther details are evallablefrom Mrs 
Jean Long MA, Principal, Knutson Hall Residential Collage 
for Adult Education, Iroheater, Wellingborough, Northante 
NNB 7EU (SAE pleaae) to whom they should be returned by 
Monday, 7th October 1986. 

(7210B) 

Northamptonshire 



Independent Colleges 



College of 
Occupational Therapists 


Educational 

Adviser 

Applications are invilad from occupational therapists for a 
new post of Educa’ional Adviser to the College of 
Occupational Therapists. 

Responsibilities centre on: ... , , .. . 

• Stimulaiion. formuloiiort and development oi oducahonol 
policies in cooperalion with the Coundland the Educofion 
Board of the College of OaupalionalTherapists. 

• Liaison and communicolion with occupalionol Ihflrapy 
training schools and allied educational insthul ions and 

• A^^reton^of ’he Educalion Board, ihe Adviser will 
head a smalt staff. Administrative experience would . 

Iherefore be an advantage. 

The successful applicant will hove enthusiasm, extensive 
experience ineducatian and knowledge of the. practice of 
occupational therapy. 

Theposi will be based in London lor three years in the first 
instance and will dttractosalary of nollesslhan £15.000 p.a. 

Further particular* and a [ob description are 
available Iremt The Secretary, College of 
Occupational lher«p!»tfc 20 Rede Place, Bayswater. 
London W2 AtU.TeU 01-229 973B/9. Applications 
with names ond addreise* of two referees to the 
Se^rtarybyho later tiwn4»h October 1988. ; 



^ J 


openings are Immediately available for full and part time lecturers 
to loin our lecturing team on professional accountancy courses. 
Sub ect areastobe covered include Financial Management. 
Financial Accounting, Auditing, computer studies, Law and 
Economics. We require lecturers with good experience; a sense 
of humour and a dedication to achieve and Improve on our 
excellent examination results. 

A thorough knowledge of the subjects in the ACCA and AAT 
syllabuses Is essential. Salary up to Cl s. 500 p.a. free 
life Insurance and 6 weeks holiday p.a. 

Part time lecturers - fees Inlreglonlof £100 per day. 



Application with full cv and recent photograph to. 
N.l. Keen FCA, Director of studies, the London school of 
Accountancy, 17 Longford street, London nwi 5PX. 


HABERDASHERS' MONMOUTH 
. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

APPOINTMENT OF 
HEAD 

The school is an independent day and boarding 
school, with an established record of academic 
excellence. 

Applications are invited for the post of Head 
which will fall vacant on September 1st 1986. The 
school has approximately 600 girls aged 7-18 years 
and is endowed and administered by the Worship- 
ful Company of Haberdashers. 

Further details may be obtained front the Bursar, 
Haberdashers' Monmouth School for Girls, Here- 
ford Road, Monmouth, Gwent NP5 3XT, the whom 
applications should be sent by October 7th, 1985. 

* <0209761 


Wesley College 
WeBtbury^n-Trym , 
Bristol 

Tho Mrtliodlot Theological 
Co lie bo 1 1 op oh to appoint a 

TUTOR IN 
HUMAN SCIENCES 

(porilcuiarly coiinaolUng, 

group-work. pqatoral 

B iyoholoayl. Thn appoint monl 
to hooln on lat Hcptamber 
1086. Applications nra lnvliad 
from anitnbly nun I Kind per- 
sons. Tho Invitation 1* not 
llniitad to Methodlnu, nor to 
tli a ordained. 

For further Ua tails and ap- 
plication Tor m writs to Ths 
Secretary of ths Ministerial 
Training Com mitten, c/a Wsi. 
lay College. Han bury Rond. 
Wnathury-on-Trym, Bristol 
BSIO ?□□. The cioelng dots 

5 or applications Is October 
10th. <91830) H9 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN 

THE 

THES 

SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 

10AM MONDAY 
PRECEEDING 
PUBLICATION 




Courses 







University ot London • 
GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE 

Research Degrees 

The college s Postgraduate Prospectus contains details of 
research In the following subjects, available for entiy to the 
degrees ol MPhil and PhD in October 1985: 

Arts end Social Studies 

Art and Design. Communication Studies, Drama, Education, 
English Literature, French, Geography, German, History. 
Music, Psychology, Social Anthoropology, Social 
Administration, Sociology. 

Sciences 

Biological Sciences, Chemislry, Geology, Mathematics, 
Statistics. 

All d&grees are available by either lull-time or part-time study. 
Normal entrance requirements include al least a 2nd class 
first degree (in some cases an upper second is specified). 
Full delalls and application forma (please state courses) 
are available from the Admfaslona Officer, University of 
London, Goldsmith's College, London SE14 6NW (01*692 
7171). 

rros37j 

mV. \\ < '• 'l 'i » : ’ 
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Research and Studentships 


V.V " I y . 'f'r 1.1 •' M-1.7 


the times HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMJ^ 


Industry and Commerce 


COORDINATOR 

Research Programme on 
15—19 Age Group 

The Education and Human Development Committee ol the Eco- 
nomic and Social Research Council invite applications for the 
post ol Co-ordinator ter a malor programme of research being 
launched on social and psycho logical developing during late 
adolescence and young adulthood. The programme will be 
made up of three experiential longitudinal Bludles (to begin In the 
Summer of 1686). 

Tho Co-ordlnator' a responsibilities will Include: planning the Ini- 
tiative; co-ordinating the work of the teams; ensuring the 
development of the programme of research; and dissemination. 

Candidates should have extensive poat-doctoral experience of 
research In ttila field and will already hold an academic posl- It is 
anticipated that 40% of Ihefr time would be devoted to (he 
co-ordinator's role. ESRC will reimburse thB home institution for 
replacement costs and the co-ordinator will retain his/her normal 
salaiy. A budget for secretarial support, travel and consultancies 
will ba available. 

Tho appointment Is Tram January 1666 for a period of 5 years. 
Tor further details contact: 

Hazel Beckett, ESRC, 1 Temple Avenue, London EC4Y0BD. 
Tel No.: 01-353 5352, Ext. 255. 

Closing dale for applications (no forma): 21 at October 1985. 

(70545) 


W/ 


IEISIRIG 


! ECONOMIC 
AMD SOCIAL 
MSLAKCH 
COUNCIL 


MANAGEMENT CENTRE. 

Research Assfstantship 

In 0 resolutions! Analysis 

Applications are invited for a 22 
month fixed-rami Lsvertui/me 
Trust financed Research 
Asstatantahlp command ng 1 
January 1086 for prole ct on 
"Strategy and Stmolura in 
Voluntary Organiuttona." 

I Applicant* should poaaeas 
I appropriate quBlIfloatlona In 
I business studies or other social 
I sciences. Salary In range 
I £9,600 -£7.0 BO p.a. (under 
I review). 

I Sup eronmi able. ' 

I Further particulars and 
I np pflostl on forms from the 
I Deputy Secretary, (Hof; RA/ 

1 MA/l/TH). University of 
I Bradford, West YorluMre, 

■ BD7 IDp. Closing data 18 
1 October. 19B5 itomji 

Kingston Polytechnic 

Faculty of Education 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
IN THE SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 

Salary £5, RS9 - £6.888 
Including London allowance 

A graduate with a good 
lianoura denree In psychology 
or a related discipline la re- 
quired ta work In tho 8cliaql 
of Music dp a project concarn- 
<iib Clio evaluation of Medita- 
tion techniques for tho musi- 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Dapartmont of 
Applied Me thorn atlca 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 



Btorttne salary will ba up to 
£7,980 par annum an tho 
Ranee 1A acola (£7.380- 
£12.130) according to 
quaiiriaatlona and experience. 



clan, with particular rorerance 
to strategies ror anxiety re- 
duction. Tub npnotntinent la 


for 6 months heninnina tn 
January. There may be a pos- 
sibility of oHtsnalon. The suc- 
cessful candidate would ba 
encouraged to register for a 
h lobar clog ran. 

notalls and an plication 
forms from the Staffing Offic- 
er, Klneston Polytechnic. 
Penrliyn Road, Kfnnaton upon 
Thsmes, Surrey KYI 4EE. 
Tel: O1-S40 1386. Fat. BOS. 
Closing data tat November 
198B.ftl838» Hlfl 

Kingston Polytechnic 

Faculty of Balance 

School of hfathametlca 

Application* are invited for 
tho post of 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Oxford 
Christ Church 

RESEARCH 

lectureships 

The Governing Body prop- 
on» to sleet two Research 
Lecturers In the Sciences and 
two in the Arts, the prnua 
tenable from 1 October IBB6. 
If nultsbls candidates present 
themselves. 

A Research Lecturer must 
be well qualified to engage In 
orlnglnsl research and must 
undertake to perforin ionic 
definite literary Dr scientific 
work. Research Lectureships 
era open to men and woman. 
Appointments will be for two 
years, renewable to four. 


The Wellcome Trust 

Scientific Officer 


The stipend la nt present 
£6.600 p.e. Plua University 
fees. A housing allowance of 


up to £ 1.000 p.a. ntoy be paid 
at the diacratlon of the Gov- 
erning Body to a Lecturer 
living out of College. 

Fuller particulars and an 
application form may be 
obtained by writing to tho 
Dean's Secretary. Applica- 
tions must reach the Dean by I 
November I98S. Every candi- 
date will Ue asked to name 
throe referees and to request 
thorn to write directly to the 
Doan a loiter which should 
roach him not later than 8 
November 1983. 

8eltlor Scholarships Will bo 
advortlaed separately In 
February 1986. (31813) 1112 


A medical or scientific graduate is 
required to join the staff of the 
Wellcome Trust to assist the Deputy 
Director with the management of its 
Tropical Medicine and Infectious 
Diseases programme. This Is a new 
posl arising from the Increase in 
funds available for distribution by the 
Wellcome Trust. 

The successful candidate will 
probably be between Ihe ages of 35 
and 55 and will have had first hand 
acquaintance with the academic 
scene in the United Kingdom or the 
tropics. Post-graduate qualifications 
in a relevant field and an established 


research record or a wide general 
interest in science and medicine are 
essential attributes. An interest in the 
career development of research 
workers is highly desirable. 

The post is either full-time (but may 
include a limited amount, of academic 
work) or possibly could be considered 
on a part-time basis. Applicants 
should have UK residence status. 
Salary related to age and experience 
within Trust scales - which are 
related to equivalent positions in 
medical administration. Non- 
contributory pension and private 
medical insurance. 


Applications, including full curriculum vitae, present salary and the names 
and addresses of two referees, should be sent, marked confidential, lo: 

Dr. B. M. Ogilvte, The Wellcome Trust, 1 Park Square West, London NW1 4U. 
Tel: 01-486 4602 


Overseas continued 


■Ith full cur- 
S the names 
if three re- 
sent by Slat 
Jr. C. Jonsi, 
r Applied 
i University. 
Tyne. NEl 
further par- 
btnlned. 


University of 
Strathclyde 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
CONTROL THEORY 

Applications are Invited 
from candidates who possess, 
or Shortly expect to obtain a 
Ph.D. In applied mathomatlcs 
nr control anolnearing to 
work 6rtoS year BEEIC project 
InvBBtiontlno pnramelei'lxu- 
tlons and parameterized mod- 
oiling methods far linear end 
nonlinear rqbuflt suability 
theory and control systems 
design. An Intorest In theore- 
tical anti computational 
aspects or CAD and gome 
knnwledno or Input-output 
and Liapunov mathaUa In sta- 
bility theory may be advan- 
tageous. 

Salary on Range 1 A (£7 ,820 
- £12, lap par annum). USB 
benefit. 

Applications t quota Raft 
1184/83) with full curriculum 
vttao and the nniaaa and 
addresses of tliren referees 
. should bn eant to Profossor 
D.H. Owens, Department or 
Mathematics. University of 
StmUictydo. Li vino* ton u Tow- 
or. RlchjnanU Street. Glasgow 

, Closing date for applica- 
tions: 7 October lDBB. 

(Bl 830) . HIS 




The Unlverslty.of the Western Cape Is one of the fastest 
growing Universities In Southern Africa. It Is an equal 
opportunity Institution, open to all. There are no race or 
religious restrictions amongst our student body which currently 
numbers more than 8 000. Situated nearthe beautiful city of 
Cape Town, the University offers not only a wholesome 
environmental stimulus, but a modem, dynamic approach to 
challenge the true academic. 

The University currently seeks to make the following 
appointments: 

FACULTY OF ARTS 

1. Professor In Sociology 

(Head of Department) 

2. Professor In History 

3. Professor In Philosophy 

(Head of Department) 

Date of assumption of duties: 

Sociology and History - 1 January 1986. 

Philosophy - 1 July 1986. 

Applicants should submit as comprehensive a curriculum vitae 
as possible with the names and addresses of three referees to 
atTlve not laterthan 31 October 1985. Also Indicate the earliest 
date on which duty can be assumed. 

Applications and requests for further Information 
should be addressed to: 

The Registrar (Academic) 

University of the Western Cape 
Private Bag XI 7 
. BELLVILLE 
7630 

• Republic of South Africa. 


to work on numerical methods Overseas 


In optimum doainn problems. 
The auccossrul applicant will 
register with tho CNAA For e 
M. Phil. /Ph.D. 

Applicants should hold a 
goad Honours degree In 
Mathematics and Imvon sub- 
stantial knowledge of Numer- 
ical Analysis. Tho appoint- 
ment will bo ftar three years. 

Salary In tho range £3.839 - 
£6.388 Including London nllo- 


DeCttll* end 
forms from Ihe 


application 

Psreennol 


THB FACULTY Exchange Cen- 
tbr. * non-profit. Faculty- 
eel min (stored program, helps 
arrange teaching exahoiuiea 
on the col lege- uni varsity 
leva! and house exchangee Tor 
study and travel Tor touchers 
and admlnletratore at all 
levels of tho education -pro- 
fession. The currant rustcr or 
members will be madn avail- 
able to new members upon 
registration.- For more In- 
Fortpatlqn, . sund > . p , sel/- 
eddrossad envelope inri _ 1 


1 UNIVERSITY OP THE WESTERN CAPE 1; 
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| TAX-FREE OPPORTUNITIES \ 

| 


| IN SAUDI ARABIA 


British Aerospace has continuing requirements for 
quaiified male English Language Teachers to join our staff 
in Saudi Arabia and teach English to students and cadets 
beginning their training in the Royal Saudi Air Force. 

These are excellent opportunities for experienced 
teachers to earn high salaries which will be tax-free, subject to 
completing a minimum of one year’s service in Saudi Arabia. 
Those appointed will be working in well equipped educational 
facilities as part of our targe British expatriate staff. 

Applicants must be male UK citizens below the age of 50, 
with English as their mother tongue. They should be qualified 
teachers, with a degree in English, Linguistics or Modern 
Languages and at least 5 years’ teaching experience, including 
3 years in TEFL. 

(n addition to the high fax-free salary, successful candidates 
will receive free accommodation, messing, medical care, life 
assurance and other benefits, including travel-paid UK leave. 

Please apply in writing, giving brief details of experience, 
quoting reference 044/THE, to: The Personnel Officer, Saudi 
Arabia Support Dept., FREEPOST, British Aerospace PLC, 
Warton Division, Warton Aerodrome, Preston, Lancs PR4 1 LA or 
telephone Preston 634317. A 


BK/T/SH AEROSPACE 


...up where m 
weAe/ong 




THES diary 

Once again, The THES has produced a pocket- 
sized academic year diary. In an easily read, 
week-to-a-page format, the diary also contains 
14 pages of information and addresses, including 
full university, polytechnic and Scottish central 
institution listings, together with research coun- 
cils, trade unions, and government, local author- 
ity and employers* organisations at home and 
abroad. Copies are available, price £2 inclusive, 
direct from Linda Bartlett. The Times Supple- 
ments, Priory House, St John’s Lane, London 
EC1M 4BX. Cheques should be made payable 
t0 “Times Newspapers”. 


University of 
Geneva 

Faculty of Sciences ami 
Faculty of Humanities 

PROFESSOR 
OF HISTORY 
AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF SCIENCE 

Full-time appointment. The 
successful candidate should 
have a Ph.D. He ie expected to 
teach at underoreduate end 
graduate levels end to create 
and Joed ■ research group. 
Teaching in french la required 
but a one year period or 
adjustment can be grouted. 
Position available October 1. 
1986, negotiable. 


Applications should be eent 
by November BO, 1983 to the 
‘Secretariat de la Faculta dee 


Sciences, Unlverilte de 
Geneve, 20 quel Ernest A near- 
met, CH-121 1 . Geneva 4, 
Switzerland' , where lnq u I rle s 
also can be sent. (81817) H14 


Industry and Commerce continued 




Scholarships 


• Technical 

• Education 

• Post Overseas 

o 

• Botswana Polytechnic 

• Principal 

Duties: to lie responsible lo tlic Botswana Ministry 
of Education for the administration of the 
Polytechnic and the implementation of policy. 
Qualifications: candidates must possess either an 
engineering degree or he a corporate member of a 
recognised Engineering Institution, and have 
appropriate Industrial teaching and ad min isle ring 
experience as Head of Department. Candidates 
must be British with a UK educational hack ground. 
Preferred age 40-57. 

8alary; a basic salary paid locally of Pula 15,828 
(&1-P24 approximately) plus a normally tax free 
supplement paid by (he British Government under 
Its aid programme of £13,668 (single) or £15,696 
(married). 

Reference: 86K12TH 

Benefits for the above post include: 25 per cent 
terminal gratuity on basic salary, free air passages 
for appointee and dependant family members plus 
baggage allowance. Appointees may also be eligible 
for children’s boarding school allowances, holiday 
visits for UK based children and appointment 
grant. 

Contracts: Initially for 30-36 monthB with the 
Government of Botswana, starting as soon oh 
possible. 

Closing date for applications: 4 October 1085. 

For further details and an application form, 
please write, quoting the post reference number 
to: Overseas Educational Appointments 
Department, The British Council, 90-91 Tottenham 
Court Road, London W1P OUT. 
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The 
British 
SSSi SSS Council 


Tho Australian 
National University 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR PH.D. DEGREE 
COURSES 

ronoiis who hold, or ex- 
peut to hold, n buc>ioloi'(leui'P.(i 
vvltli nt luosi upper surond- 
LlasB honours or equivalent 
from n rarouiilvril uul vanity 
end who have a capnuilv For 
ru saurt 1 1 uro Invltod to apply 
For Australian National (ini. 
varsity I'li.I). bcholarelilp*. 
tenable over a wide ronue of 
subject a in tlie Social Sciences 
end Ilumanlilaa and In tlie 
BloloalcaL and Medical. Che- 
mical. Computer, Earth and 
Physical Science*. Scho- 
larship* ere available in any uf 
the department* or units of 
the Institute of Advanced Stu- 
dios which consists of Ro- 
se at., h Schools of Dlolaoiial 
Sc ie nr no, Chemistry. Earth 
Sciences . Pacific Studies, 
Physical Sciences. Social Sci- 
ences end the John Curtin 
School of Medical Research, 
or the Faculties of Arts, Aslan 
Studies, Economics end Com- 
merce, Lew and Science; or In 
one of the University Centres. 

Scholarship Benefit*- The 
basic stipend payable Ib 
SAS. 790 per annum (tax free! 
with additional allowances 
Fan-da pendants and Housing 
assistance For married scho- 
lars. In addition- return 
economy- standard efr Fares 
and a arent towards removal 
expenses are normeLly pro- 
vided, iThe latter will not be 
provided fur Australian 
cl i Iso ns overseas who ere 
eligible for Commonwealth 
Government Research 

Awards). 

Tcnuro, Schnl oral tips are 
normally imiaUla for three 
years anil may be taken up at 
any time of the year. 

There Is no set closing date, 
but applicants from outside 
Australia are advised to apply 
at least six months bofure they 
expect to be available ta taka 
up a scholarship, IF offered . 

Full particulars and ap- 
plication forms ora avallablo 
from the Registrar. The Au- 
stralian Natlonul university, 
a.P.O. Dox 4. Canberra, 
A.C.T. 2601, AuatralLa, or 
from tho Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

lApptai. 36 Gordon Square. 
London WC111QPF. 

<81826* 1(39 


PLEASE MENTION 

THET.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


DIRECTORS/ 

DIRECTORESSES 

8ydney, Australia. Trained 
psfsonnej required from 
January 1986 to (Ifl Iwo 
positions to leach: 

3 to 6 years (Diploma in 
early childhood education 
required) 

6 to 12 years group. 

ThBsa positions are lo be 
filled at a well established 
and expanding parent run 
school in a Northern 
Sydney suburb. 

Enquires with C.V. and 
references to the 
Secretary, Northslde 
Montessori Society, 

42 Bobblnhead Road, 
Pymble, 2073, Australia. 
Telephone: (02) 44 5846. 

(70633) 


AUSTRALIA 

JOURNALISM 

SENIOR LECTURER 

(Re-advertised) 

The derailment of Humanities In the Faculty of 
Humanities and Social Sciences is seeking a Senior 
Lecturer io teach the practice and principles of 
Journalism (Print and/or Broadcast). 

Areas of expertise should Include some of the 
following; contemporary journalism practice, reporting, 
newswrfilng, layout ana design, sub-editing, 
Investigative reporting, the journalisl and society, law 
and ethics, feature writing, specialised reporting, prim 
production technology and broadcast journalism. 
Additionally the appointee will be expected to 
undertake such other duties as are normally expected 
ol academic staff In the Advanced College of RMIT. 
Significant journalism experience and appropriate 
tertiary qualifications are essential. Previous teaching 
expenence In a tertiary institution is highly desirable., 
This senior position Is permanent; limited term contract 
can be arranged if required. 

Salary Range: 

Senior Lecturer I -A$3B,524-A$41,029 p.a. 
Senior Lecturer II -A$35,203-A$37,695 p.a. 
Reference No. 141 /04/A. Applications close: 

15 November, 1985. 

A position description should be obtained from 
Personnel Services by phoning (03) 660 2337 or telex 
AA3B406 and quoting Ref. No. 141/04/A. Written 
applications should be addressed to the Senior 
Appointments Officer: 

ROYAL MELBOURNE 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 
GPO Box 2476V, Melbourne, Vic. 3001 



IBM WANTS 
ACHIEVERS 

SYSTEMS ENGINEERS 
SYSTEMS SALES PROFESSIONALS 
ENC1NEERS/ SCIENTISTS 
Phone Kale Dawson for an application 
farm on 01-995 1441, extension 4150. 
quoting reference: TE/3 










